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PREFACE. 


Ax uſeful work needs no indelicate recom- 
mendation; nor can a bad one be ſupported 


by it, although a ſonorous patron might happen 


to help the ſale. Such as I have I give unto 
the world with a heart  Confexqus of upright 
intentions ; and I candidly- confeſs I am more 
diſpoſed to do. them real ſeryice than to flatter. 
If the reader find me imperfe& it will be 
ſome little apology that I am but a man; and 
it may be a farther excuſe that I neither poſſeſs 


a diſpoſition to cloak my defects under a dedi- 
cation, or a party to dedicate to. This work, 


being devoted to the proſperity of commerce, 
bids me take my leave of compliment and at- 
tend to my ſubject. 
I have been led, by m mere caſualty, to trace 
the hiſtory of Tobacco from its primitive ſource ; 
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and I have perſevered in the deſign of ſearch- 
ing out, as far as I have found it practicable, 
thoſe things which tend to enlighten a ſubject 
of novelty for the benefit of traffic. I am 
compelled, by time and circumſtances, to cur- 
tail my book for the preſent ; yet with confi- 
dent hopes that the public approbation will 
call for a ſupplementary part, which, I truſt, 
will render my deſign more completely uſe- 
ful. e 70 
I beg leave to notice, on the authority of 
Mr. P. La Bat, that the botanical term Nico- 
tiana, took its origin from the perſon who firſt 
introduced it into France : it is a' circumſtance 
which I do not find elſewhere recorded, that, 
Jean Nicot, maſter of requeſts, ambaſſador from 
Francis II. to Sebaſtian king of Portugal, had 
this honour ; and I recite 1t for the uſe of bo- 
taniſts. PANS ne, 

If 1 ſhould be ſo fortunate as to accompliſh 
the publication of a ſecond volume, it is my 
intention to throw ſome uſeful lights upon 
the manufacture of this article; upon its hiſ- 
tory in France, Spain, Germany, Holland, 


and 


PREFACE. | v 
and other countries concerned in its culture, 
commerce, or manufactures; and, ultimately, 


to add an uſeful appendix of tables and prices 


current, in a way ſuited to ready reference. 


TRHE AUTHOR. 


Nownber, 1799. 
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Directions to the Binder. 


| Plate of the Plant, to face page | ko 


of the Tobacco Worm * . 5 . 53 
of the Tobacco Houſe and its variety 29 
of the Conveyance to Market 55 


Not being regularly acquainted with natural hiſtory, 1 
find I am miſtaken in my firſt idea concerning the eruca 
maxima cornuta, p. 21. It appears to be a diſtinct infect 
from the common tobacco or horn worm; which I have ſince 
been fo fortunate as to obtain the drawing of from nature, 
that this plate is engraved from. I am certain, however, 
that there is a ſimilar inſect to be found alſo amongſt the to- 


* bacco plants. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES, 
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Plate of the Plant, p. 2. 


42, A Flower Bud. 
3, A Flower, the funnel Ae corolla being cut open ta 
ſhew the five ſtamina, the piſtil, and capſula. it 
c, The Flower, as it appears when full blown. . 
d, A tranſverſe ſec ĩon of the capſula. | | 
r, The Leaf of the plant, having a hole in it, eaten by a | 
tobacco worm, | ; 


* 


Plate of i the Worm, p. ar. E 
4, The Chryſalis. vn 


b, The Caterpillar, or horn worm. 


c, The fly ſtate, or Moth, vulgarly called the tobacco 
hawk. 


Plate of the Tobacco Houſe, &c, p. 29. 


a, The common Tobacco Houſe. 
, Tobacco hanging upon a ſcaffold. 


c, The operation of prizing. 
d, Inſide view of a Tobacco Houle, fiewiag the tobacco 


hanging to cure. 
e, An outſide view of public warehouſes. 


„ An inſide view of the public warehouſe, ſhewing-the 
_ - proceſs of inſpection. 


* 


Plate of Conveyance to Market, p. 55. 


2, Conveying tobacco upon canoes. 

b, Conveying tobacco by upland boats. 

e Conyeying tobacco by waggons. 

4, Methed of rolling tobacco in Virginia. 
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PART I 
Introductory Remarks. 


HAVING lately ſeen a few plants of Ameri- 
can Tobacco growing caſually in a gentleman's 
garden near London, and perceiving that very 
little is generally known in England concern- 
ing the hiſtory and ordinary culture of an article 
of commerce which has occupied a conſider- 
able capital in tranſatlantic traffic for about 
two hundred years; and indeed a plant which 
is peculiarly adapted for an agricultural compa- 
riſon of climates ; without entering ſo far into 
the ſubject as to conſider it a ſtaple produce of 
the nation, I beg leave to communicate a few 
particulars in reſpe& to the hiſtory and culture 
of this luxuriant commodity, which I am en- 
abled to ſtate from authorities, and from. what 


: B I recol- | 
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reeollect to have noticed during twenty years 


reſidence in Virginia, where it is a principal 


VE 1 


Botanical Definition. 
The botanical account of tobacco is as fol- 
lows #:—© NIcOTIANA, the tobacco plant, is a 
genus of plants of the order of Monogynia, be- 


longing to the pentandria claſs, order 1, of claſs v. 


The calyx is a permanent perianthum, formed 
of a ſingle leaf, divided into five ſegments, and 
of an oval figure. The corolla conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal, funnel-ſhaped. The tube is longer 
than the cup. The limb is patulons, lightly 
divided into five ſegments, and folded m five 
places. The fruit is a capſule of a nearly oval 
figure. There 1s a hne on each fide of it, and 
it contams two cells, and opens at the top. 
The receptacles are of a half oval figure, punc- 
tuated and affixed to the ſeparating body. The 
feeds are numerous, ts 4 and ru- 
goſe. 

„ ſpecies of this genus are reduced by 
Linnzus into four. 1. Nicotiana with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. 2. Nicotiana with oval-ſhaped 
leaves, commonly called Engliſh tobacco. 3. Ni- 


* Wheeler's Botaniſt's Dictionary, p. 322. 
. cotiana 
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cotiana with heart-ſhaped leaves, pankenhited 
flowers, and club-ſhaped tubes. 4. Nicotiana 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, branching petals, and 
unequal cups. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of America, and 

is an annual plant, propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be ſown upon a moderate hot bed in 
March. 

When the plants are fit to be removed, they 
ſnould be tranſplanted into a new hot bed, of 
a moderate warmth, about four inches aſunder. 
Let them be watered and ſhaded till they have 
taken root, after which they will require air 
in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon; 
they muſt alſo be frequently watered, and 
about the beginning of May they ſhould be in- 
ured to, the open air; then let them be tranſ- 
planted into a rich light foil, in rows four feet 
aſunder, and three feet diſtance in the rows. 
When they begin to ſhew their flower ſtems, 
their tops ſhould be cut off, if they are deſigned 
for uſe, that their leaves may be the better nou- 
riſhed ; but if they are deſigned for ornament, - 
let them be planted in the borders of the plea- 
ſure garden, and ſuffered to grow to their full 
height. 


“The ſecond ſpecies is found growing wild 
in many parts of England; this ſort may be 
B 2 propagated 
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propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in March, up- 
on a bed of light earth, and when the plants 
are come up, they may be tranſplanted into 


-any part of the garden, where they will require 


no farther care. The third and fourth ſpecies 


are annual plants, and natives of Peru, and may 
be propagated in the manner directed for the 
firſt ſort.” 

So far with regard to the botanical definitions 
of the reſpective kinds of tobacco, and the 


mode of culture recommended in England. I 


am perſuaded however that the uſual field cul- 


ture of Virginia would ſucceed in the vicinity 


of London, and in the ſouthern parts of Eng- 
land. I ſhall confine myſelf to the firſt ſpe- 


cies *; and ſhall endeavour to give an account 


of 


* The different ſpecies of the genus have been in former 
days diſtinguiſhed in Virginia by the names of Oronoko, 
ſweet ſcented, and little Frederic; but I have not been able 
to learn from the inſpectors themſelves (who I have fre- 
quently queſtioned thereupon) that their botanical know- 
ledge is ſufficient to diſtinguith, at this day, one ſpecies from 
another of the blended maſs, by any leading characteriſtic 
upon which they can pointedly rely : and hence (although 
the law affects to make a diſtinction) we moſt generally 
find all kinds claſſed in the Oronoko column of the to- 
bacco note. 

Queſtion a planter on the ubject, and he will tellyou 
that he cultivates fuck or ſuch a kind: as, for example, 

Colonel 
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of the method of culture, the mode of curing 


and vending, and of the legal regulations of 


this ſtaple in Virginia. 


Of the Choice of Ground. 


So much depends upon the choice of ground. 
ſuitable for the cultivation of this plant, and fo 


much has this kind of cultivation been encou- 
raged by commerce in Virginia, that this con- 
ſideration has heretofore had conſiderable in- 


fluence on the value of eſtates. Indeed this 


would ſeem to be a good criterion to decide 
the innate worth of ſoils; for it is certain that 
lands which do produce good crops, or full 
grown plants, of tobacco, will ſucceed in any 
other branch of huſbandry. The lands which 
are found to anſwer beſt, in their natural flate 
in Virgina, are the light red, or chocolate co- 
loured mountain lands; the light black moun- 
tain ſoil in the coves of the mountains, and the 
richeſt low grounds. Hence has ariſen the 
general reputation of the Virginia tobaccos, 


t Colonel Carter's fort, John Cole's ſort, or ſome other 

leading crop maſter; and if the celebrated Linnzus were at 

this day to clafs the charaCteriſtics of Virginia tobacco, he 

would probably diſcover ſeveral divergent ſpecies, in which 

nature and accident might ſeem to have cohabited ſport- 

ively, 5 
B 3 


and, 


4. 
100 
: - 
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and, chiefly, the local reputations of particular 
tobaccos brought to market: as, for example, 
James's River tobacco, Taylbe s Mountain quarter 
tobacco, Sc. which are preferred. The condi- 
tion of ſoil of which the planters make choice, 
is that in which nature preſents it when it is 
firſt diſrobed of the woods with which it is na- 
turally clothed throughout every part of the 
country : hence in the parts where this culture 
prevails, this is termed zew ground, which 
may be there conſidered as ſynonymous with 
tobacco ground. Thus the planter is continu- 
ally cutting down new ground, and every ſuc- 
ceflive ſpring preſents an additional field, or 
opening of tobacco (for it is not neceſſary to put 
much fence round that kind of crop); and ta 
procure this new ground you will obſerve him 
clearing the woods from the ſides of the ſteep- 
eſt hills which afford a ſuitable ſoil ; for a Vir- 
ginian never thinks of reinſtating or manuring 
his land with economy until he can find na 
more new land to exhauſt, or wear out, as he 
calls it; and, beſides, the tobacco which is 
produced from manured or cow-penned land *, 


* Cow-penned land is that which is manured by removing 
the cattle about upon it, ſa that herds are confined during 
the night time to ſucceſhve ſquares or pieces of ground at 
option, until a ſufficient quantity of manure is depoſited. 
This is effected by means of moveable fences —@ 


18 
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is only conſidered, in ordinary, to be a crop. of 
the ſecond quality. It will hence be perceived 
(and more particularly when it 1s known that 
the earth muſt be continually worked to make 
a good crop of tobacco, without even regard- 
ing the heat of the fun, or the torrent of ſud- 
den ſhowers), that howſoever lucrative this 
kind of culture may be in reſpect to the inter- 
_ mediate profits, there is a conſiderable draw- 
back in the waſte of ſoil. Indeed, if all ac- 
counts were fairly kept for experiment's ſake, 
upon three adjoining eſtates of equal ſize and 
quality, and one of theſe were cultivated in 
grain and graſs, another left remaining in 
woodland, and the third cultivated in tobacco 
for twenty years ſucceſfively, I have no hefita- 
tion in believing, that either of the two firſt 
would yield more than the latter; or that the 


drawback of waſtage upon the tobacco lands 


would reduce the fum total of the premiſes 
and net productions beneath the ſaleable value 
of the woodland tract which had lain twenty 
yu neglected. 


* 


Of the Plant Beds. 


The plant beds, or plant patches (to uſe the 
local phraſe), are the places fet apart by the 
was maſter for ſowing the ſeed of the tobaccs; 
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and wherein the plants are ſuffered to grow 
until the ſeaſon approaches for planting the 
Crop. 
The quality of earth, and places which are 
_ univerſally choſen for this purpoſe, are newly 
cleared lands of the beſt poſſible light black 
ſoil, ſituated as near to a ſmall ſtream of water 
as they can be conveniently found, due atten- 
tion being paid to the dryneſs of the place. 
'The beds, or patches, as they are called, differ 
in ſize, from the bigneſs of a ſmall ſallad bed, 
to a quarter of an acre, according to the magni- 
tude of the crop propoſed; and they are prepared 
for receiving the ſeed in March and the early 
part of April, as the ſeaſon ſuits, firſt by burn- 
ing upon them large heaps of bruſh wood, the 
ſtalks of the. maize or indian corn, ſtraw, or 
other rubbiſh; and afterwards, by digging and 
raking them in the ſame manner of preparing 
ground for lettuce ſeed; which is generally 
ſown mixed with the tobacco ſeed (the fame 
proceſs being ſuitable to both plants); and 
which anſwers the double purpoſe of feeding the 
| labourer, and of protecting the young tobacco 
plant from the fy; for which intent a border 
of muſtard feed round the plant patch is found 
to be an effectual remedy, as the fly prefers 
muſtard, eſpecially white muſtard, to any 


other 
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other young plant; and will continuè to feed 
upon that until the tobacco plant waxes ſtrong, 
and becomes mature enough for tranſplanta- 
tion. 

We muſt now leave the plant bed to prepare 
for cultivation. 


OF THE CULTURE OF THE ROT. 
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Firſt, of preparing the Tobacco Ground. 


There are two diſtinct and ſeparate methods 
of preparing the tobacco ground: the one. is 
applicable to the preparation of new and un- 
cultivated lands, ſuch as are in a ſtate. of na- 
ture, and require to be cleared of the heavy 
timber and other productions with which Pro- 
vidence has ſtocked them; and the other me- 
thod is deſigned to meliorate and revive lands 
of good foundation, which have been here- 
tofore cultivated, and, in ſome meaſure, ex- 
hauſted by the calls of en and erapo- 
ration. 


The proceſs of preparing new lands begins 
as early in the winter as the houſing and ma- 
naging the antecedent crop will, permit, by 
grubbing the under growth with a mattock; 


felling 
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felling the timber with a poll-axe *; lopping 
off the tops, and cutting the bodies into lengths 
of about eleven feet, which is about the cuſ- 
tomary length of an American fence rail, in 
what is called a worm or paxrnel fence . 

During 


This is a ſhort, thick, heavy-headed axe, of a ſome- 
what oblong thape, with which the Americans make great 
difpatch. They treat the Englith poll- axe with great con- 
tempt, and always work it over again as old iron before they 


deem it fit for their uſe. 


+ The worm or pannel fence, originally of Virginia, con- 
fifts of logs or malled rails from about four to fix or eight in- 
ches thick, and eleven feet in length. A good fence conſiſts 
of ten rails and a rider, or perhaps nine rails and two riders ; 
and the law requires a fence to be maintained good of a cer- 
tain regulated height, before a proprietor can be juſtified in 
gdiftraining cattle, damage feaſant, or fupport an action of 
treſpaſs. It is called a worm fence from the zigzag mannegx 
of its conftruQtiop, which is as follows: The loweſt rail is 

hid upon the graund, then one end is raiſed up and a fimilar 
rail placed under it in an oblique direction; another rail 
is alternately added in ſucoeſſion in the fame way, until the 
length of fence required is deſcribed ; the ends of each rail 


being ſuffered to overlap each other about a foot; and theſe 


corners of the fence are generally raifed upon a ſtone or 
ſhort block, to ſave them from decay. 

The worm (as it is called) being thus laid, the fame pro- 
ceſs is repeated until the fence riſes to the height of nine or 
ten rails; two ſtakes (ſomewhat ſhorter than the rails will 
do) are then brought to each corner or interſecting angle of 
the rails which compoſe the fence, and one end-of each 
being let into the ground with a hoe or mattock on each ſide 
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During this part of the ' proceſs . negro 
women, boys, and weaker labourers, are 4 
ployed in piling or throwing the bruſh-w 
roots, and ſmall wood, into heaps to be —— 
ed; and after ſuch logs or ſtocks are ſelected 
as are ſuitable to be malled into rails, make 
clap- boards, or anſwer for other more parti- 
lar occafions of the planter, the remaining logs 
are rolled into heaps by means of hand-ſptkes 
and ftids* ; but the Pennſylvania and German 
farmers, who are more converſant with ani- 


mal powers than the Virginians, ſave much of 
this labour by the uſe of a pair of horſes with 


a half ſledge, or a pair of truck wheels. The 


burning of this bruſh- wood, and the log piles, 


13 a bufineſs for all hands after working hours; 


of the fence, the other ends are ſuffered to lean againſt it, 


forming a crotch or croſs over the interlapping corner: into 


this croſs one or more courſes of heavy rails are laid (termed 
riders), which ſerve to lock and keep the whole partition 
ſecure. It is in alluſion to this zigzag foundation that a 
drunken man is ſaid to be laying out Virginia fences. 

Mr. Weld, in his plate of an American ſtage waggon, has 
given a good repreſentation of a Virginia plantation ; but his 
fence (like many other parts of his work) wants to be ſtaked 
and ridered. 


* Sk;ds are two or more ſtrong faplings or other pieces 
of long timber, upon which timber hogſheads, &c. are 
rolled and facilitated upon the principle of the inclined 
plane, 


and 
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and as nightly revels are peculiar to the Afri- 
can conſtitution, this part of the labour proves 
often a very late employment, whack affords 
many ſcenes of ruſtic mirtn. 
When this proceſs has cleared the land of 
its various natural incumbrances (to attain 
which end 1s very expenſive and laborious), 
the next part of the proceſs is that of the 
hoe; for the plough is an implement which is 
rarely uſed; in new lands when they are either 
deſigned for tobacco or meadow. 
There are three kinds of the hoe which: are 
applied to this tillage: the firſt is what is 
| termed the ſprouting hoe, which is a ſmaller 
ſpecies of mattock that ſerves to break up any 
particular hard part of the ground, to grub up 
any ſmaller fized grubs which the mattock or 
grabbing hoe may have omitted, to remove 
{mall ſtones and other partial impediments to 
the next proceſs. : 
The narrow or hilling hoe follows the ope- 
ration of the ſprouting hoe. It is generally 
from ſix to eight inches wide, and ten or 
twelve in the length of the blade, according 
to the ſtrength of the perſon who is to uſe it; 
the blade is thin, and by means of a moveable 
wedge which 1s driven into the eye of the hoe, 
it can be ſet more or leſs digging (as it 18 
termed), 
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termed), that is, on a greater or leſs angle with 
the helve, at pleaſure. In this reſpect there 
are few inſtances where the American black- 
ſmith 1s not employed to alter the eye of an 
Engliſh-made hoe before it is fit for uſe; the 
induſtrious and truly uſeful merchants of 
Glaſgow have paid more minute attention 
to this circumſtance. 

The uſe of this hoe 1s to break up the 
ground and throw it into ſhape; which is 
done by chopping the clods until they are 
ſufficiently fine, and then drawing the earth 
round the foot until it forms a heap round the 
projected leg of the labourer like a mole hill, 
and nearly as high as the knee; he then draws 
out his foot, flattens the top of the hill by a 
dab with the flat part of the hoe, and advances 
forward to the next hill in the ſame manner, 
until the whole piece of ground is prepared. 
'The centre -of theſe hills are in this manner 
gueſſed by the eye; and in moſt inſtances they 
approach near to lines of four feet one way, 
and three feet the other. The planter always 
endeayours to time this operation ſo as to tally 


with the growth of his plants, ſo that he may 


be certain by this means to pitch his wp 
within ſeaſon. 
The third kind of hoe is the broad or weed- 


ing 
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ing hoe: This is made uſe, of during the cul- 
tivation of the crop, to keep it clean from the 
weeds. It is wide upon the edge, ſay from ten 
inches to a foot, or more ; of thinner ſubſtance 
than the hilling hoe, not near ſo deep in the 
blade, and the eye 1s formed more bent and 
ſhelving than the latter, fo that it can be ſet 
upon a more acute angle upon the helve at 
pleaſure, by removing, the wedge. We ſhall 


have occaſion to notice the application of this 
implement under a ſubſequent head of this 


Paper. 


Of the Seaſon for Planting. 


The term, ſeaſon for planting, ſignifies a 
ſhower of rain of ſufficient quantity to wet the 
earth to a degree of moiſture which may ren- 
der it ſafe to draw the young plants from the 
plant bed, and tranſplant them into the hills 
which are prepared for them in the field, as 
deſcribed under the laſt head ; and theſe ſeaſons 
generally commence in April, and terminate 
with what is termed the long feaſon in May; 
which (to make uſe of an Iriſhiſm) very fre- 
quently happens in June; and is the opportunity 
which the planter finds himſelf neceſſitated to 
ſeize with eagerneſs for the pitching of his crop: 


2 
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a term which comprehends the ultimate oppor- 
tunity which the ſpring will afford him for 
planting a quantity equal to the capacity of the 
collective power of his labourers when applied 
in cultivation. - 

By the time which theſe ſeaſons approach, 
nature has ſo ordered vegetation, that the wea- 
ther has generally enabled the plants (if duly 
ſheltered from the ſpring froſts, a circumſtance 
to which a planter ſhould always be attentive 


in ſelecting his plant patch) to ſhoot forward 
in ſufficient ſtrength to bear the viciſſitude of 


tranſplantation. 


They are ſuppoſed to be equal to mect the 
impoſition of this taſk when the leaves are 
about the ſize of a dollar; but this is more 
generally the minor magnitude of the leaves; 
and ſome will be of courſe about three or four 
times that medium dimenſion. 


Thus, when a good ſhower or ſeaſon hap- 
- pens at this period of the year, and the field 
and plants are equally ready for the intended 
union, the planter hurries to the plant bed, diſ- 
regarding the teeming element, which is doom+- 
ed to wet his ſkin, from the view of a bountiful 
harveſt, and having carefully drawn the largeſt 
ſizeable plants, he proceeds to the next operation. 


of 
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The office of n the tobacco is perform - 
ed by two or more perſons, in the following 
manner: The firſt perſon bears, ſuſpended upon 
one arm, a large baſket full of the plants which 
have been juſt drawn and brought from the 
plant bed to the field, without waiting for 
an intermiſſion of the ſhower, although it ſnould 
rain ever ſo heavily; ſuch an opportunity in- 
deed, inſtead of being ſhunned, 1s eagerly ſought 
after, and is conſidered to be the ſure and cer- 
tain means of laying a good foundation, which 
cheriſhes the hope of a bounteous return. The 
_ perſon who bears the baſket proceeds thus by 
rows from hill to hill ; and upon each hill he 
takes care to drop one of his plants. Thoſe 
who follow make a hole in the centre of each 
hill with their fingers, and having adjuſted the 
tobacco plant in 1ts natural poſition, they knead 
the earth round the root with their hands, un- 
til it is of a ſufficient conſiſtency to ſuſtain the 
plant againſt wind and weather. In this con- 
dition they leave the field for a few days until 
the plants ſhall have formed their radifications : . 
and where any of them ſhall have caſually pe- 
riſhed, the ground is owed over again by 


ſucceſſive 
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ſucceſſive replantin £3, until the crop 1s ren- 8 
dered complete. 8 


9 


Of Hoeing the Crop. 


— 


The operation of hoeing comprehends two 
diſtin& functions, viz. that of hilling, and that | 
of weeding ; and there are moreover two ſtages i 
of hilling. The firſt hilling commences, as : 
heretofore deſcribed, in the preparation of the 1 
field previous to planting the crop, and it is IN 
performed, as before explained, by means of the 
peculiar implement called a hilling hoe; the 
ſecond hilling is performed after the crop 1s 
planted, with a view to ſuccour and ſupport - 
the plant as it may happen to want ſtrength- 


ening, by giving a firm and permanent found- 
ation to its root; and it may be effected ac- 
cording to the demand of the reſpective plants 
by a dexterity in changing the ſtroke with the 
weeding hoe, without any neceſſity to recur to 

the more appropriate utenſil. 5 
The more direct uſe of the weeding hoe 
commences with the firſt growth of the to- 
bacco after tranſplantation, and never ceaſes 
until the plant is nearly ripe, and ready to be 
laid by, as they term the laſt weeding with the 
hoe; for he who would have a good crop of 
O tobacco, 
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tobacco, -or of maize, muſt not be ſparing of 
his labour, but muſt keep the ground con- 
ſtantly ſtirring during the whole growth of the 
crop. And it is a rare inſtance to ſee the 
plough introduced as an affiſtant, unleſs it be 
the foot plough, for the purpoſe of introducing 
a ſowing of wheat for the following year, even 
while the preſent crop is growing; and this is 
frequently Practiſed in fields of maize, and 
ſometimes in fields of tobacco, which may be 
ranked amongſt the beſt fallow crops, as it 
leaves the ground perfectly clean and naked, 
permitting neither graſs, weed, nor vegetable, 
to remain ſtanding in the ſpace which it has 
occupied. 


Of Topping the Plant. 


This operation, ſimply, is that of pinching 
of with the thumb nail* the leading ſtem 
or ſprout of the plant, which would, if left 
alone, run up to flower and ſeed ; but which, 
from the more ſubſtantial formation of the leaf 
by the help of the nutritive juices, which are 
thereby afforded to the lower parts of the 


* Many of the Virginians-let the thumb nail grow long, 
and harden it in the candle, for this purpoſe : not for the uſe 
of gouging out * s Eyes, as ſome have thought fit to in- 
ſinuate. 


plant, 


* 
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plant, and thus abſorbed through the ducts 


and fibres of the leaf, is rendered more weigh- 


ty, thick, and fit for market. The qualified 
ſenſe of this term is applicable to certain legal 
reſtrictions founded upon long experience, and 
calculated to compel an amendment in the 
culture of this ſtaple of the Virginia trade, ſo 
that it ſhall at all times excel in foreign mar- 
kets, and thus juſtly merit a ſuperior reputation. 


I do not exactly recolle& the preſent limitation 


by law, which has changed I believe with the 
progreſs of experience ; but the cuſtom 1s to 
top the plant to nine, ſeven, or five leaves, as 
the quality and foil may ſeem moſt likely to 
bear. | b | 


Of the Sucker, and Suckering. 


The fucker is a ſuperfluous ſprout which is 
wont to make its appearance and ſhoot forth 
from the ſtem or ſtalk, ncar to the junction of 
the leaves with the ſtem, and about the root 
of the plant; and if theſe ſuckers are permitted 
to grow, they injure the marketable quality of 


the tobacco by compelling a diviſion of its nu- 


triment during the act of maturation. The 


planter is therefore careful to deſtroy theſe in- 


truders with the thumb nail, as in the act of 
_ topping, and this proceſs is termed fuckering. = 
„ This 
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This fuperfluity of vegetation, like that of 
the top, has been often the ſubject of legiſla- 
tive care; and the policy of ſupporting the 
good name of the Virginia produce has dic- 
tated the wiſdom of penal laws to maintain 
her good faith againſt impoſition upon ſtrangers 
who trade with her. It has been cuſtomary in 
former ages to rear an inferior plant from the 
ſucker which projects from the root after the 
cutting of an early plant; and thus a ſecond 
crop has been often obtained from the ſame field 
by one and the ſame courſe of culture ; and al- 
though this ſcion 1s of a ſufficient quality for 
ſmoking, and might become preferred in the 
weaker kinds of ſnuff, it has been (I think very 


properly) thought eligible to prefer a prohibi- 


tory law, to a riſk of impoſition by means of 

ſimilitude. | 
The practice of cultivating ſuckers is on theſe 
accounts not only diſcountenanced as fraudu- 
lent, but the conſtables are ſtrictly enjoined 
ex officio to make diligent ſearch, and to em- 
ploy the poſſe commitatus in deſtroying ſuch 
crops; a law indeed for which, to the credit of 
of the Virginians, there is ſeldom occaſion; 
yet ſome few inſtances have occurred, within 
my day, where the conſtables have very 
honourably carried it into execution in a man- 
ner 
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ner truly exemplary, and productive of public 
good. 9 


f the Worm. * 


* 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of the worm, or ra- 
ther grub genus, which prove injurious to the 
culture of tobacco; Tome of theſe attack the 
root, and ſome the leaf of the plant; but that 
which is moſt deſtructive, and conſequently 
creates the moſt employment, is the horn worm, 
or large green tobacco worm. This appears to 
me to be the ſame ſpecies with that which 
Cateſby has deſcribed in the ſecond volume of 
his Natyral Hiſtory of Carolina, p. 94, under 
the title of eruca maxima cornuta, or the great 
horned caterpillar. 

This caterpillar,” ſays he, © is about four 
inches long, beſides the head and tail; it 
conſiſts of ten joints, or rings, of a yellow co- 
lour; on the head, which is black, grow four 
pair of horns, ſmooth and of a reddiſh brown 
towards the bottom, Jagged or bearded, and 
black towards the top; on each of the rings 
ariſe ſhort jagged black horns, one ſtanding on 
the back, and two on each fide ; below which 
is a trachea on each fide; likewiſe the horn of 
the back of the laſt ring is longeſt : the flap of 
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the tail 1s of a bright bay colour. 
eight feet, and ſix papillz.” 

There are, beſides this kind, others ain 
horns; all of them of a green colour, ſo far as 
I recolle&*. And this, in Cateſby's deſcrip- 
tion, differs in reſpect to colour; this tobacco 
worm or hory worm, as the planters call it 
more particularly, being of a pale delicate 
green; an effect 1 A fx which proceeds 
from the colour of its food when it feeds upon 
growing tobacco plants. The act of deſtroy- 
ing theſe worms is termed worming the tobac- 
co, which is a very nauſeous occupation, and 


It * 


takes up much labour. It is performed by 


picking every thing of this kind off the re- 
ſpective leaves with the hand, and deftroying 
it with the foot. 


Of the Term © Firing.“ 


During very rainy ſeaſons, and in ſome kinds 
of unfavourable ſoil, the plant is ſubje to a 
malady called firing. This is a kind of 
blight occaſioned by the moiſt ſtate of the at- 
moſphere, and the too moiſt condition of the 
plant: I do not recolle& whether the oppoſite 


_ * Marian's folio Diſſertation on the Inſects of Surinam 
contains a great variety of this genus; the green ones where- 


of reſemble the ſeveral kinds of tobacco worm. 


extreme 
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extreme docs not produce an effect ſomething 
ſimilar. This injury is much dreaded by the 
planter, as it fpots the leaf with a hard brown 
ſpot, which periſhes, and becomes ſo far a loſs 


upon the commodity. _ I apprehend there are 


two ſtages when the plant is, in a certain de- 
gree, ſubject to this evil effect: the firſt is 
whilſt growing in the field, the latter when 
hanging in the tobacco houſe. I know of no 
other remedy than conſtant working the 
ground while the ſeed is growing, and careful 
drying by the uſe of fire in the tobacco 
houſe. 


Of the Ripening of the Crop. 


Much practice is requiſite to form a judici- 
ous diſcernment cancerning the ſtate and pro- 


greſs of the ripening leaf; yet care muſt be 


uſed to cut up the plant as ſoon as it is ſufh- 
ciently ripe tq promiſe a good curable condition, 
left the approach of froſt ſhould tread upon 
the heels of the crop-maſter ; for in this caſe, 
tobacco will be among the firſt plants that feel 
its influence, and the loſs to be apprehended 
in this inſtance, is nat a mere partial damage 
by nippling, but a total conſumption by the 
deſtruction of every plant. | 

1 find it difficult to give to ſtrangers : a full 
| C 4 idea 
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idea of the ripening of the leaf: it is a point - 


on which, I would not truſt my own experience 


without conſulting ſome able crop-maſter in 
the neighbourhood; and I believe this is not 


an uncuſtomary precaution among thoſe who 
plant it. So far as J am able to convey an 
idea, which I find it eaſier to underſtand than 
to expreſs, I ſhould judge of the ripening of 
the leaf by its thickening fufficiently ; by the 
change of its colour to a more yellowiſh green; 
by a certain mellow appearance, and protruſion 
of the web of the leaf, which I ſuppoſe to be 
occaſioned by a contraction of the fibres; and 


by ſuch other appearances as I might conceive 


to indicate an ultimate ſuſpenſion af the vege- 
tative functions. 


Of Cutting and Gathering the Crop. 


When the crop is adjudged ſufficiently ripe 
to proceed to cutting, this operation is aſſigned 


to the beſt and moſt judicious hands who are em- 


ployed in the culture; and theſe being provided 
each with a ſtrong ſharp knife, proceed along 
the reſpective rows of the field to ſelect ſuch 
plants as appear to be ripe, leaving others ts 
ripen; thoſe which are cut are ſliced off near 


to the ground, and ſuch plants as have thick 


ſtalks or ſtems are ſliced down the middle of the 


_ ſem 
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ſtem in order to admit a more free and equal 


circulation of air through the parts during the 
proceſs of curing, and to free the plant, as far 


as poſſible, from ſuch partial retention of 
moiſture as might have a tendency to fer- 


ment, and damage the ſtaple. The plants are 
then laid down upon the hill where they grew, 
with the points of the leaves projecting all the 
ſame way, as nearly as poſſible, ſo that when the 
ſun has had ſufficient effect to render them plia- 
ble, they may more eaſily and uniformly be ga- 
thered into turns* by the gatherers who follow 
the cutting. | 


Of Gathering the Crop in. 


For the better comprehending the method 


of gathering the crop, it is neceſſary to under- 
ſtand the preparation which muſt be previouſly 
made for facilitating this part of the proceſs. 


In preparing for gathering the crop of to- 


bacco it is cuſtomary to erect a kind of ſcaf- 
fold in various places of the tobacco ground 


which may happen to offer a convenient ſitua- 
tion. This is done by lodging one end of ſe- 


veral ſtrong poles upon any log or fence which ; 


A turn ſignifies fuch a quantity as each perſon reſpec- 
tively can carry upon his ſhoulder or in his arms. 
| | may 
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may be convement, and reſting the other end 
af ſuch poles upon a tranſverſe pole ſupported 
by forks, at about five feet from the ground; or 
by erecting the whole ſcaffald upon forks if 
circumſtances require it. 

In forming this part of the ſcaffold in the 
manner of joiſts, the poles are placed about 
four feet aſunder from center to center, fo that 
when the ſticks which ſuſtain the tobacca 
plants are prepared they may fill the ſpace ad- 
vantageoufly by leaving but tle ſpare room 
upon the ſcaffold *. 

Timber is then ſplit in the: manner of laths, 
into pieces of four feet in length, and about an 
inch and a half diameter. Thefe are termed 
the tobacco flicks; and their uſe 1s to hang the 
tobacco upon, both by lodging the ends 
of this ſtick upon the poles of the ſcaffold 
which have been previouſly prepared in the 
field, in order to render it ſufficiently pliable 
and in condition to carry into the tobacco- 
houſe, to which it is now conveyed by fuch 
means as the planter has in his power; and by 
Pony it in the ſame way in the houſe, ſa 


* This is what I apprehend to be the a method; but 
all do not obſerve regularity ; many are contented with laying 
it upon logs and fences, and the change of weather often 
hurries it under cover in any way. ä 
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that the air may paſs through it in the proceſs 
of curing. Inſtead of this particular method, 
thoſe who prefer to do ſo, lay it a ſhort 
while in bulk upon poles, logs, &c. in the 
field, before they convey it under cover. 


the further proceſs in the tobacco-houſe, or 


barn, which will form the next part, or divi- 
ſion, of this ſubject. 


We muſt now leave the field to attend to 


— 
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PART III. 


ON THE MANNER OF HOUSING, CURING, AND 
VENDING TOBACCO IN VIRGINIA. 


Of the Tobacco Houſe and its Variety. 


Tre barn which is appropriated to the uſe 
of receiving and curing this crop, 1s not, in the 


manner of other barns, connected with the 


farm yard, ſo that che whole occupation may 
be rendered ſnug and compact, and occaſion 
little waſte of time by inconſiderate and uſeleſs 
locomotion ; but it is conſtructed to ſuit the 
particular oëcaſion in point of ſize, and is ge- 
nerally erected in, or by the ſide of, each re- 
ſpective piece of tobacco ground; or ſome- 
times in the woods, upon ſome hill or particular 
ſite which may be convenient to more than 
one field of tobacco. 

The ſizes which are moſt — built 
where this kind of culture prevails, are what 


are called forty feet, and ſixty feet tobacco 


houſes, that is, of theſe lengths reſpectively, 
and of a proportionate width; and the plate 
: of 
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of the wall, or part which ſupports the egyes 
of the roof, is generally elevated from the 
groundſel about the pitch of twelve feet. 

About twelve feet pitch is indeed a good 
height for the larger crops ; becauſe this will 
allow four feet pitch each to three ſucceſſive 
tiers of tobacco, beſides thoſe which are hung 
in the roof; and this diſtance admits a free 
circulation of air, and 1s a good ſpace apart for 
the proceſs of curing the plant. 

There are various methods in uſe in reſpect 
to the conſtruction of tobacco houſes, and va- 
rious materials of which they are conſtructed ; 
but ſuch are generally found upon the premiſes 
as ſuffice for the occaſion. And although 
theſe ſizes are moſt prevalent, yet tobacco 
houſes are in many inſtances built larger or 
ſmaller according to the circumſtances of the 
proprietor, or the ſize of the ſpot of ground 
under cultivation. | 

The moſt ordinary kinds conſiſt of two 
ſquare pens built out of logs of ſix or eight 
inches thick, and from ſixteen to twenty feet 
long. Out of this material the two pens are 
formed by notching the logs near their extre- 
mities with an axe; ſo that they are alter- 
nately fitted one upon another, until they riſe 
to a competent height; taking care to fit joifts 


in 
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in at the reſpective tiers of four ſeet ſpace, ſo 
that ſcaffolds may be formed by them ſimilar 
to thoſe heretofore deſcribed to have been 
erected in the open field, for the purpoſe of 
hanging the ſticks of tobacco upon, that they 
may be open to a free circulation of air during 
this ſtage of the proceſs. Theſe pens are placed 
on a line with each other, at the oppoſite 
extremes of an oblong ſquare, formed of ſuch 
a length as to admit of a ſpace between the 


two pens wide enough for the reception of a 


cart or waggon. 'This ſpace, together with 
the two pens, 1s covered over with one and the 
ſame roof, the frame of which is formed in 
the Tame way of the walls by notching the 


logs as aforeſaid, and narrowing up the gable | 


ends to a point at the upper extremity of the 
houſe, termed the ridge pole. The remaining 
part of the fabric conſiſts of a rough cover of 
thin ſlabs of wood ſplit firſt with a mall and 
wedges, and afterwards riven with an inſtru- 
ment or tool termed a froe. The only thing 
which then remains to be done, is to cut a door 


into each of the pens, which is done by putting. 


blocks or wedges in betwixt the logs which 
are to be cut out, and ſecuring the jambs with 
fide pieces pinned on with an auger and woed- 
en pins. The roof is ſecured by weighting it 

down 


hh, 
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down with logs; ſo that neither hammer, nails, 
brick, or ſtone, is concerned in the ſtructure z 
and locks and keys are yery rarely deemed ne- 
ceflary. 

The ſecond kind of tobacco houſes differ 


ſomewhat from theſe, with a view to longer 
duration. The logs are to this end more 
choicely feleted. The foundation conſiſts of 
four well hewn groundſels, of about eight by 
ten inches, levelled and laid upon croſs ſawed 
blocks of a larger tree, or upon large ſtones. 
The corners are truly meaſured, and ſquared 
diamond-wiſe, by which mcans they are more 
nicely notched in upon each other; the roof 
is fitted with rafters, footed upon wall plates, 
and covered with clap-boards * nailed upon 
the rafters in the manner of ſlating. In all 
other reſpects this is the ſame with the laſt 
mentioned method ; and both are left open 
for the paſlage of the air between the logs. 


The third kind is laid upon a foundation ſi- 
milar to the ſecond; but inſtead of logs, the 
walls are compoſed of poſts and ſtuds, tenoned 
into the ſells, and braced; the top of theſe are 
mounted with a wall- plate and joiſts; upon 


* Clap-boards are thin pieces of four feet long, riven ge- 
nerally out of white oak, and one edge thicker than the 
other. 


theſe 
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theſe come the rafters; and the whole is co- 
vered with clap-boards and nails, fo as to form 
one uninterrupted oblong fquare, with doors. 
&c. termed, as heretofore, a forty, ſixty, or one 
hundred feet tobacco houſe, &c. 

The fourth ſpecies of theſe differs from the 
third only in the covering, which 1s generally 
of good ſawed feather-edged *® plank ; in the 
roof, which is now compoſed of ſhingles t; and 


in the doors and finiſhing, which conſiſt of 
good ſawed plank, hinged, &c. Sometimes 


this kind are underpinned with a brick or 
ſtone wall beneath the groundſels; but they 
have no floors or windows, except a plank or 
two along the ſides to raiſe upon hinges for 
fake of air, and occaſional light : indeed, if 
theſe were conſtructed with fides ſimilar to the 
brewery tops in London, I think it would be 
found advantageous. 

In reſpect to the inſide — of a tobacco 
houſe, one deſcription may ſerve for every kind : 


they are ſo contrived as to admit. poles 1 in the 


nature of a ſcatfold through every part of them, 
ranging four feet from centre to centre, which 


ad 


* * Feather-edged plank, Carved ſtuff badi to elap · boards. 
4 Shingles, wooden covering, in the method of ſlating. 


D deſcribed; 


N 
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deſcribed ; and the lower tiers ſhould be fo 


contrived as to remove away occaſionally, in 


order to purſue other employments at different 
ſtages in the proceſs of curing the crop. 


Of Preparations for curing the Tobacco Plant. 


When the plant has remained long enough 
expoſed to the ſun, or open air, after cutting, to 
become ſufficiently pliant to bear handling and 
removal with conveniency, it muſt be removed 
to the tobacco houſe, Which is generally done 
by manual labour, unleſs the diſtance and quan- 
tity requires the aſſiſtance of a cart. If this 
part of the proceſs were managed with horſes 
carrying frames upon their back for the con- 
veniency of ſtowage, in a way ſimilar to that in 
which grain is conveyed in Spain, it would be 
found a conſiderable ſaving of labour. 

It becomes neceſſary, in the next place, to 
ſee that ſuitable ladders and ſtages are pro- 
vided, and that there be a ſufficient quantity 
of tobacco ſticks, ſuch as have been deſcribed 


„„ — - 


heretofore, to anſwer the full demand of the 
tobacco houſe, whatſoever may be its ſize; 


time will be otherwiſe loſt in makeſhifts, or 
ſending for a ſecond ſupply. 


Of 
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Of Hanging the Crop. 
When every thing is thus brought to a 


point at the tobacco houſe, the next ſtage of 
the proceſs 1s that termed hanging the tobacco, 


This is done by hanging the plants in rows 


upon the tobacco ſticks with the points down, 


letting them reſt upon the ſtick by the ſtem 


of the loweſt leaf, or by the ſplit which is made 


in the ſtem when that happens to be divided. 
In this operation care muſt be taken to allow a 
ſufficient ſpace between each of the ſucceſſive 
plants for the due circulation of air between : 
perhaps four or five inches apart, in proportion 
to the bulk of the plant. 


ſacks (either in the tobacco houſes, or, ſome- 
times, ſuſpended upon a temporary ſcaffold 
near the door, they muſt be carefully handed 
up by the means of ladders and planks to an- 
ſwer as ſtages or platforms, firſt to the upper 
tier or collar beams of the houſe, where the 
ſticks are to be placed with their points reſting 
upon the beams tranſverſely, and the plants 
hanging down between them. 

This proceſs muſt be repeated tier after tier 


of the beams, downwards, until the houſe is 


D 2 filled ; 


When they are thus threaded upon - the 
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hanging the plant, it will be perceived that the 
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filled ; taking care to hang the ſticks as cloſe 


to each other as the confideration of admitting 
air will allow, and without crowding. In this 
poſition the plants remain until they are in 


condition to be taken down for the next pro- 
cels. 


Of Smoking the Crop. 
From what has been ſaid under the head of 


air 18 the principal agent in curing it; but it 
muſt be alſo conſidered that a want of uniform: 


temperature in the atmoſphere calls for the 


conſtant care of the crop-maſter, who generally 
indeed becomes habitually weather-wiſe, from 
the ſowing of his plants, until the delivery of 
his crop to the inſpector. 

To regulate this effect upon the plants he 
muſt take care to be often among them, and 
when too much moiſture is diſcovered, it is tem- 
pered by the help of ſmoke, which is generated 
by means of ſmall ſmothered fires made of old 
bark, and of rotten wood, kindled about upon 


various parts of the floor where they may ſeem 


to be moſt needed. In this operation it is ne- 


ceſſary that a careful hand ſhould be always 
near: for the fires muſt not be permitted to 


blaze, and burn n ; which might not 
_ 
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only endanger the houſe, but which, by occa- 
ſioning a ſudden over-heat while the leaf is in a 
moiſt condition, might add to the malady of 
firing which we have deſcribed in the field. | 


bringing the Tobacco in Caſe. 


Cafe is a technical term made uſe of by the 
planters to ſignify a ſpecific condition of the 
plants, which can only be judged of ſafely by 
long experience. It is at this ſtage (that is, in 
a condition which will bear handling and 
ſtripping, without either being ſo dry as to 
break and crumble, or ſo damp as to endanger 
a future rotting of the leaf) that it is for the 
firſt time ſaid to be in caſe, and ready for far- 
ther proceſs. This condition can only be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by diligent attention, and frequent 
handling; for it often changes this quality with 
the change of the weather in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time. Thoſe who have indeed a ſkill in 
this, phenomenon have little occaſion for a ba- 
rometer. The method of trying it correſponds 
with that by which the guality of the com- 
modity is examined: it muſt be ſtretched 
gently over the ends of the fingers and knuc- 
kles, and if it is in good caſe, i. e. plight, or condi- 
lion, it will diſcover an elaſtic capacity, ſtretching 
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like leather, glowing with a kind of moiſt 
gloſs, pearled with a kind of gummy powder; 
yet neither dry enough to break, nor ſweaty 
enough to ferment, 


Of Stripping and Bundling. 


When the plants of tobacco which are thus 
hanging, upon the fticks in the houſe have 
gone through the ſeveral ſtages of proceſs hete- 
in before deſcribed, and are deemed to be in 
caſe tor the next operation, a rainy day (which 
is the moſt ſuitable) is an opportunity which 
is generally taken advantage of when the hands 
cannot be ſo well employed out of doors. The 
ſticks, containing the tobacco which may 
be ſufficiently cured, are then taken down and 
drawn out of the plants. Theſe are then 
taken one by one reſpectively, and the 
leaves being ſtripped from the ſtalk of the 
plant, are rolled round the butts or thick ends 
of the leaf, with one of the ſmalleſt leaves as 
a bandage, and thus made up into little bun- 
dles fit for laying into the caſk for final pack- 


ing. 
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Of Stowing in Bulk, and of putting * in i 
Cafe, | 


Wöben the ſmall bundles are thus made up, 
they are generally ſtowed in bulk upon pieces. 
of timber forming a kind of platform upon the 
ground, having their points all laid the ſume 
way. In this condition they go through a . | 

| 


ſweat; and therefore care ſhould be taken to 
examine them frequently, that this operation of 
nature may be aſſiſted by ſuch regulations m | 
reſpect to air, heat, cold, &c. as circumſtances | 
and experience may dictate, When the fer- 
ment in this courſe. of purgation ſhall have fo 
far ſubſided as to promiſe a ſtate of permanency 
in the juices, ſo that the leaf will bear an elaſtic 
kind of extenſion upon the fingers, ſimilar to 
what has been heretofore explained, without 
being ſo dry as to crumble or break in the 
act of handling, and at the ſame time ſo clear 
of the ſweat as to obviate any doubt in reſpect 
to the riſque of moulding, or rotting even pon 
a paſſage acroſs the Atlantic ocean, which is the 
point to which the planter ſhould always direct 
his calculations (becauſe it is of that condition 
that the public inſpectors will exerciſe their 
judgment), it is conſidered to be i Caſe, and 
fit tor further handling. 3 
2 4 o 
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Of Stemming Tobacoo. 


Stemming tobacco is the act of ſeparatmg. 
the largeſt ſtems or fibres from the web of th 
leaf with adroitneſs and facility, ſo that the 
plant may be nevertheleſs capable of package, 
and fit for a foreign market. It is practiſed. 
in caſes where the malady termed the fire, or 
other caſual misfortune during the growth of 
the plant, may have rendered it doubtful in the 
opinion of the planter whether ſomething or 
other which he may have obſerved during the 
growth of his crop, or in the unfavourable 
temperature of the ſeaſons by which it hath 
been matured, does not hazard too much in 
packing the web with a ſtem which threatens 
to decay. To avoid the fame ſpecies of riſk, 
ſtemming is alſo practiſed in caſes where the 
ſeaſon when it becomes neceſſary to finiſh 
packing for a market is too unfavourable to 
put up the plant in leaf in the uſual method; 
or when the crop may be partially out of caſe, 
Hence it is that the inſpectors mark in the 
margin of the tobacco note (which is a cer- 
tificate whereby crops are bought and fold 
without ever ſeeing them) the approximate 
proportion of the hogſhead which is of this 


B 8 | quality: 
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for the purpoſe of ſoap aſhes; but the intro- 
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41 
tay for it often happens that only one 
third, one fourth, half, one fifth, five eighths, 


E&c. may be ſtemmed tobacco, and the remainder 


of the hogſhead be packed in leaf according to 
the ordinary cuſtom. 

Beſides the operation of ſtemming in the 
hands of the crop-maſter, there are inſtances 


where this partial proceſs is repeated in the 


public warehouſes; of which I ſhall treat un- 
der a ſubſequent head. 

The operation 1s performed by taking the 
leaf in one hand, and the end of the ſtem in the 
other, in ſuch a way as to cleave it with the 
grain; and there is an expertneſs to be acquired 
by practice, which renders it as caſy as to ſe- 
parate the bark of a willow, although thoſe 
unaccuſtomed to it find it difficult to ſtem a 
ſingle plant. DE; 

When the web is thus ſeparated from the 
ſtem, it is made up into bundles in the ſame 
way as in the leaf, and is laid in bulk for far- 
ther proceſs, The ſtems have been generally 
thrown away, or burnt with refuſed tobacco 


duction of ſnuff-mills has, within a few years 
back, ſqund a more economical uſe for them. 
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Of Caſe and Bulk, Preparatory to Prizing. 


It will be eaſily diſcovered from what has 
been hitherto particularized, that an inſtability 
of the ſeaſon or variable weather may occa- 
ſion a crop under proceſs of curing to be often 
in caſe and bulk, and to be frequently ſhifted 
and examined during that part of the proceſs 
in which theſe changes are expected to hap- 
pen; for it avails a poor labourer (to uſe another 


Iriſhiſm) les than nothing at all, if, when he has 


laboured hard in the culture of this com- 
modity, he ſhould blunder in this one point 
only, then wanted to complete a marketable 
ſtaple, and become thus involved in a total loſs 


of his whole crop, and have the expences to 


pay into the bargain, for bringing an un- 
merchantable article to market, through a 
dreary journey, feldom lefs than a hundred 


miles. So ſtrictly, however, has the ſpirit of 


the tobacco laws, the proſperity of the trade, 
and the policy of ſupporting the national faith 
in negociating this kind of merchandize, hinged 


upon this ultimate point of a planter's tkill, - 


that it behoves a crop-maſter, moſt particular- 
ly at this juncture, to be vigilant ; and fo fully 
are young practitioners now-a-days convinced 
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of it, that 1 believe few like to exerciſe their 
opinion without a conſultation with age and 
experience. b 


Of Prizing, and its Appendages. 


Prizing, in the ſenſe in which it is to be 
taken here, 1s, perhaps, a local word, which the 
Virginians may claim the credit of creating, 
or at leaſt of adopting: it is at beſt technical; 
and muſt be defined to be the act of preſſing or 
ſqueezing the article which 1s to be packed into 
any package, by means of certain levers, ſcrews, 


or other mechanical powers; ſo that the ſize of 


the article may be reduced in ſtowage, and 
the air ſo expreſſed as to render it leſs preg- 
nable by outward accident, or exterior injury, 
than it would be in its natural condition. 

The operation of prizing, however, requires 
the combination of judgment and experience ; 


for the commodity may otherwiſe become - 


bruiſed by the mechanic action, and this will 
have an effect ſimilar to that of prizing in too 


high caſe, which ſignifies that degree of moiſ- 


ture which produces all the riſks of fermenta- 
tion, and ſubjects the you to be ſhattered into 


rags. 
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Of the Apparatus for Prizi 40. 


The ordinary apparatus for prizing confiſts 


of the prize beam, the platform, the blocks, 
and the cover. 


The prize beam is a lever formed of a young 
tree or ſapling, of about ten inches diameter 
at the butt or thicker end, and about twenty 
or twenty-five feet in length ; but in crops 
where many hands are employed, and a ſuffi- 
cient force always near for the occaſional aſſiſt- 
ance of managing a more weighty leverage, 
this beam 1s often made of a larger tree, hewn 


on two of its ſides to about fix inches thick, 
and of the natural width, averaging twelve or 


fourteen inches. The thick end of this beam 
is ſo ſquared as to form a tenon, which is 


fitted into a mortiſe that is dug through ſome 


growing tree, or other of thoſe which generally 


abound convenient to the tobacco houſe, ſome- 
thing more than five feet above the platform. 
Cloſe to the root of this tree, and immedi- 


_ ately under the moſt powerful point of the 1 


lever, a platform or floor of plank is conſtruct- 


ed for the hogſhead to ſtand upon during the | 


operation of prizing. This muſt be laid upon 
a ſolid foundation, levelled, upon hewn pieces 


of 
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of wood as fleepers; and fo grooved and perfo- 
- rated that any wet or rain which may happen 
to fall upon the platform may run off without 
ng the tobacco. Blocks of wood are | 
1 about two feet in length, and about . 


three or four inches in diameter, with a few 
blocks of greater dimenſions, for the purpoſe y 
of raiſing the beam to a ſuitable purchaſe ; and 
a moveable roof, conſtructed of clap-boards 
nailed upon pairs of light rafters, of ſufficient 
fize to- ſhelter the platform and hogſhcad, is [ 
made ready to place aſtride of the beam, as a 
ſaddle is put upon a horſe's back, in order to 
ſecure the tobacco from the weather While it 
is ſubjected to this tedious part of the proceſs. 
That part of the apparatus which is deſigned 
to manage and give power to the lever is va- 
riouſly conſtructed: in ſome inſtances two 
beams of timber about ſix feet long, and ſquar- 
ed to four by ſix inches, are prepared; through 
| theſe, by means of an auger hole, a ſapling of 
hickory or other tough wood, is reſpectively 

\ © paſſed; and the root thereof being formed 
|» like the head of a pin to prevent its flipping 
- through the hole, the ſapling is bent like a. 
bow, and the other end is paſſed through the 
fame piece of wood in a reverſed direction, in 
which poſition it is wedged. Theſe two bows 
arc in this manner hung by the fapling loops 
5 4 85 upon 
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upon the end of the prize beam or lever; and 
looſe planks or ſlabs of about five or ſix feet 
long being laid upon theſe ſuſpended pieces of 
timber, a kind of hanging floor or platform is 
conſtructed, upon which weights are deſigned 
to act as in a ſcale. A pile of large ſtones are 
then carted to the place, and a ſufficient num- 
ber of theſe are occaſionally placed upon this 
banging platform, until the lever has obtained 
preciſely the power which the crop maſter 
wiſhes to give to it by this regulating medium. 
When it is intended to raiſe the beam of 
this kind of prize, ſo as to be able to take out the 
blocks, or put more into the hogſhead, it is 
done by tumbling the ſtones off the platform, 
and raiſing the looſe end of the beam by 
means of two forked ſaplings, of ſufficient 
length, which are placed under the beam on 
each ſide of it; and the end of the beam being 
lodged in the reſpective forks or crotchets of 
theſe props, they are raiſed until they reach 
the deſired angle at which it is 2 to 
reſt the beam. 
Another method of 3 the lever or 
prize beam is by dovetailing an upright hewn 
piece of wood into a ſtock of timber, laid 
tranſverſely at its foot in the form of the letter 
T reverſed; and this ſtock of timber being of 
a convenient length, and two or three feet 
3 | He through, 
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through, forms thus, of itſelf, a ſufficient 
weight for the neceſſary leverage. In order to 
apply this purchaſe, the prize beam is mortiſed 
and the upright piece is put through the mor- 
tiſe. Succeſſive holes being bored croſſwiſe 
through the upright, two iron pins are paſſed 
through theſe holes, and by means of a forked 
lever applied under the lower pin through a 
twiſted grape vine, a rope, chain, or other 
bandage, which paſſes over the end of the 
prize beam; this beam or lever is brought 
nearer to the ſtock of timber by ſucceſſive re- 
movals of the uppermoſt pin, until it ſwings 
the ſtock of timber off the ground, as a weight 
to the end of the lever. 

The lifting up of the beam is kad by 
another lever fixed in a fork, and communi- 
eating to the prize beam by a twiſted grape 
vine, 


07 the Hoe head and its Condition. 


The hogſhead which 1s deſigned to convey 
the tobacco to market is regulated by law to 


the ſtandard of four feet fix inches *, in length, 
* 


. 5 
*The ambition of the planters to excel each other in 
heavy hogſheads has given riſe to a liberty with the legal 


dimenſions of the caſk, at which the inſpeQors have unfor- 
tunately 


if my recollection is right, but the ſhape and 
bilge of the caſk generally varies according to 
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the fancy of the cooper, or roughneſs of his 
work. It is not neceſſary that it ſhould be per- 
fectly water-tight, although it is certainly bet- 
ter to have it as much ſo as poſſible. 

Tobacco, if well packed, and prized duly, 


will reſiſt the water for a ſurpriſing length of 


time. An inſtance in ſtrong proof of this oc- 
curred at Kingfland, upon James's river in Vir- 
ginia, where tobacco, which had been carried 
off by the great land floods which happened 
in 1771, was found in a large raft of drift wood 
in which it had lodged when the warehouſes 
at Richmond were {wept away by the over- 
flowing of the freſhes; an inundation which 
had happened about twenty years before this 
caſk was found. I did not ſee this tobacco 


tunately winked. This diſpoſition has introduced another 
evil practice of prizing teo high ; the conſequence is, in both 
inſtances, very injurious to this commerce; for an over 
raining becomes neceſſary to bring ſuch irregular caſks 
into their proper births in ſtowing the cargo; and over- 
prizing produces a fatal /-a-/weat. I am told at the king's 
warehouſes, that they diſcover great lofs upon the trade to 
ariſe from theſe circumſtances, and that the injury which it 
retorts on the planter himſelf is of greater extent than he'is 
aware of: it were to be wiſhed in theſe cafes, that the cul- 
tivators of tobacco would confine themſelves to legal uni- 
Fermity. 

myſelf, 
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_ myſelf; but it has been often mentioned to me 
by creditable perſons, and I have no reaſon to 
difbeheve the fat. On the ſixth of October, 
1782, however, I myſelf was one of a party 
who were ſhipwrecked upon the coaſt of New 
Jerſey in America, on board the brigantine 
Maria, captain M* Aulay, from Richmond in 


Virginia, and laden with tobacco. Several 


hogſheads which were. ſayed from the wreck 


were brought round to Stillwills landing upon 


great Egg harbour; and amongſt them ſome 
which had loſt the headings of the caſk, and 
the hoops and ſtaves were. ſo much ſhattered 
by the beating of the ſurf, that it was not 
thought worth while to land them, and they 
were juſt tumbled out of the lighter upon the 
beach, and left to remain where the tide con- 
ſtantly flowed over them for ſeveral weeks, ſo 
that the outſide was completely rotten, and 
they had the appearance of heaps of manure. 
In this very bad condition I ſtill perſiſted in 
trying to ſave what I ſuppoſed might remain 


entire in the interior of the lump, and at laſt 


prevailed ſo far over the ignorance and preju- 


dice by which I had been ridiculed, as to effect 


an overhauling and repacking of this damaged 
commodity, and to fave a proportion thereof 
very far beyond what I myſelf had expected. 
| E | Some 
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Some of the heart of this was fo highly im- 
proved, that I have ſeldom ſeen tobacco equal. 
to it for chewing, or for immediate manufac- 


ture; and what was repacked was ſold to a to- 
bacconiſt in Water Street, Philadelphia, at a 


price ſo little reduced below the ordinary mar- 
ket, that the man very frankly told me, that 
if he could have had the whole drowned to- 
bacco in a ſhort time after it was ſaved from 
the wreck, he would have made no difference F# 
in the price, but would rather have preferred 
it for immediate manufacture, as it would have 
ſpared him ſome little labour in a part of the | 
; proceſs. I have thought it intereſting to mer- 
N chants and underwriters to communicate theſe 

1 facts, from whence they may reap ſome little 
information perhaps, or be at leaſt induced to 

make a more minute inveſtigation in ſirular ' 


caſes, and conſent more reluQantly to ſuſtain 
à total loſs. 


I truſt theſe motives will apologize for this 

digreſſion, while my recollection prompts it. 
The material of which it is cuſtomary to 
make tobacco hogſheads 1s generally the beſt 
kind of white oak ; but Spaniſh oak, red oak, 
&c. are ſometimes uſed, when the uſual kind 
cannot be ſo readily commanded. The ſtaves 
_ ought to be well ſeaſoned, which is not always 
the 
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the caſe; and immediately before the prizing 


commences it is a good method to take out the 
interior damp over a blaze of ſhavings, or ſome 
other light fe wel. It is a misfortune alſo, which 
might be caſily remedied by a little attention, 
that the heading and hoops are too frequently 
made of green wood, and that on this account 
the hogſhead becomes readily ſhattered, and 
its contents expoſed to pilfering. 


Of placing the Layers, packing the Hog /h cad, 
and Prizing. 


We now arrive at the moſt tedious 3 
the whole proceſs connected with the culture 


of tobacco, for this is a buſineſs which muſt not 


be hurried over either haſtily or ſlovenly: time 


is required to give each layer a proper degree 


of conſiſtency; and neatneſs and care in pack- 
ing the ſeveral ſtrata, ſo as to inſure the effects 
of keeping out the air, and of giving the ſtaple 
a good appearance when it ſhall be opened at 
an ultimate market. 

So ſoon as every thing is prepared in readi- 
neſs at the 'prize-beam, the plants (being in 
proper caſe} are to be brought forth from the 
bulk in the tobacco houſe to the prize-beam, in 
ſufficient quantity to lay a few layers only at 
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prizing contains but a few inches, according to 
the condition of the plant, and muſt be often 
repeated. This repetition, however, will de 
eaſily underſtood to be an irregular and very 


uncertain part of the proceſs; for as all to- 


bacco muſt be in due caſe. when it is put into 


the hogſhead, fo muſt the prize- -beam retain its 
depreſſed poſition until two diſtin& ends are 
attained, to wit, that of giving a compact con- 
fiſtency to the cake or ſtratum whiche 1s ander 


prize, and that of bringing the tobacco in caſe 


for laying the next layers; over which it will 
be perceived that the influence and variation 
of the atmoſphere muſt have conſiderable do- 
minion. 

In placing the layers in the caſk, the 
plants are taken one by one, and are laid (not 
in the manner of herrings, which they! in ſome 


meaſure reſemble in ſhape, but) in parallel 


lines cloſe to each other acroſs the hogſhead, 


with the points all one way ; the next courſe 
or layer is reverſed with the points in an alter- 


nate direction; and the interſtices are filled up 


with ſmaller plants, laid upon a varied angle, 
ſo that, as far as is practicable, an even furface 


may be preſerved with the buts of the bundles 
outwards. When this proceſs is ended, ſo as 
to form a ſufficient ſtratum for that particular 


prizing, 
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prizing, the looſe pieces which a the 
upper heading of the caſk are laid upon it; 
and the blocks which I have before deſcribed, 


being then placed upon cach other, two by 
two, tranſverſely, until they reach near enough 
up to the prize- beam to receive the power of 
the leverage upon the uppermoſt block, the 
ſtones are placed upon the platform, as before 
deſcribed; or the power is applied in ſome ſi- 
milar manner, and ſuffered to remain in this 
poſition until the application of the next ſtra- 
tum is performed according to the rules here- 
tofore explained. 


0 the Cooperage. 
The cooperage, in reſpect to tobacco hogſ- — 


heads, is not a profeſſional performance, as in 
other branches of the coopers trade, but is 

generally an employment taken up by a cooper 
or carpenter upon the plantation, of which 
there are commonly one or two upon cach 
eſtate of tolerable ſize, who ſerve the occaſion; 
or in default of ſuch, by perſons of ſufficient 
ingenuity, who are to be found in the reſpec- 
tive neighbourhoods where tobacco is. cultt- 
vated, and who occaſionally: take up ſuch an 
employment, rather as a matter . rural ac- 


commodation than as a profeſſion. ' 1 
E. 1 There 
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There are two methods of forming the 
hoop of tobacco hogfſheads : one of theſe re- 
ſembles the method uſed in the conſtruction 
of pales and tubs, called flat hooping; and the 

| other is of the kind uſed for hooping caſks for 
ordinary occaſions, called ſmart hooping. 

The firſt of theſe methods is very flight, 
and ſerves only for fuch tobacco as 1s to be 

-conveyed to market by means of carts or wag- 
gons. The ſecond is a more ſubſtantial me- 
thod, and will bear rolling in the mire without 
injury to the inſide. Every man, however, 
Who is concerned in the tobacco trade, ſhould 

3 be more or leſs a cooper himſelf, for he will 

I often have occaſion to put on a hoop, or to re- 

pair a ſtave, particularly on the road to market. 

where, in ſome modes of conveyance, this 

occaſion frequently occurs. He will, in any 

event, find an opportunity to lend his aſſiſt- 

. ance in two diſtinct operations of cooperage ; 

one of which is while the caſk is under prize, 
and in heading 1t up for market; and the 
other in the act of opening and turning up 
when it comes before the inſpector in the pub- 
hc warehouſes, Where it happens to be ne- 
cellary to make an allowance for the price of 
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* Turning up, ſignifies the act of replacing the caſk under 
the 9 of the public inſpection. 
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caſks, it is cuſtomary to eſtimate two ſhillings 
and fix pence for the caſk, and ſeven pence 


| halfpenny for nails, in Virginia money, per 


hogſhead, which is equal to about two ſhillings 
and fix vom ſterling money of 19 Britain. 


07 the — to Market. 


The conveyance of a crop of tobacco te 
market, is of five different kinds: 1. By cacts 
and waggons. 2. By rolling in hoops: 3. By 
rolling in fellies. 4. By canoes. 5. By upland 
boats. uae 


Conveyance by Carts and Waggons. 


This kind of conveyance for tobacco, when 
it is intended to be carried to market, depends 
moſtly upon the leiſure of the planter, and not 
upon any public eſtabliſhment; and it is not 
unuſual that a crop lays a conſiderable time in 
the barn after it is ready to be taken away, 
becauſe it is not an eaſy thing for a planter to 


be abſent from his domeſtic concerns very of- 


ten upon a tedious journey. When the ſeaſon 
and circumſtances permit his abſence, and his 
horſes can be ſpared, and are put in condition 
to encounter a long and rugged road (v hich 
formerly was in few inſtances leſs than one 
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Hundred miles from the pets, but which 


is now ſomewhat. reduced by increaſing the 
number of interior inſpections), it is uſual 
for ſeveral planters in the ſame neighbourhood 
to aſſociate together, and join their force of 
horſes, &c. according to their proportions of to- 
bacco to be conveyed to market, each waggon 
taking two hogſheads. Thus the party ſet out 
upon their annual, or, perhaps, biennial, ex- 
pedition, taking with them their proviſions, 
liquors, and provender for their cattle; and en- 
camping conſtantly in the woods until their 
return, by the fide of a good roufmng fire, 


which is kindled without ceremony upon'any 


man's land, and with any man's fewel, with- . 


out inhoſpitable objections from the proprietor. 
Thoſe who are in more affluent circumſtances, 
and who haye occaſion to ſend often to mar- 
ket, generally keep their own waggons in pro- 
portion to the extent of their eſtates; and there 
are alſo waggons to be hired, all of them of the 
ſame kind, with narrow wheels, carrying each 
two hogſheads; and all purſuing the ſame me- 
thods for their accommodation. On their re- 
turn, each one makes it his buſineſs to provide 
for his family, and for ſuch neighbours as he 
can conveniently ſerve, by the conveyance of 


; merchandize as part of their back lads, or 


returning 
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returning freight. Such as are not taken up 
in this way, are generally occupied by mer- 
chants of the interior country. for the ſupply 
of their inland ſtores; and the heavy articles 
of ſalt and iron make a material part of this . 
employment. The rates of waggonage (where- 
of two thouſand pounds weight are uſually 
called a load, though ſome waggons will carry 


| three thouſand pounds) are as follow; viz. for 
one hundred pounds weight, the diſtance of one 
| hundred miles, the ſum of four ſhillings Vir- 
ginia money; equal to three ſhilling ſterling®. 
For one hogſhead of tobacco, the diſtance of 
one hundred miles, the ſum of two pounds 
Virginia money; equal to one Nn. ten ſhil- 
| lings ſterling. 
| | For ſuch a waggon by the day, every thing 
being furniſhed by. the waggoner, the ſum of 
twenty ſhillings Virginia money ; equal to fif- 
| teen ſhillings ſterling. . 1 © 
For ſuch a waggon by the ou n 
and provender being furniſhed by the employ- 
er, the ſum of twelve ſhillings 1 oye 


7417. 


3 * Theſe rates are in a gerieral way about one third dearer 
1 than they were before the American war; and they at all 


equal 


times yary with the price of provender. » 
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equal to nine ſhillings ſterling money of Great 
Britain. 


Carts are of courſe half the rates of waggons. 


, Conveyance by rolling in Hoops. 


I believe rolling tobacco the diſtance of 
many hundred miles, is a mode of conveyance 
peculiar to Virginia; and for which the early 
population of that country deſerves a very 
handſome credit. Neceſſity (that very prolific 
mother of invention) firſt ſuggeſted the idea of 
rolling by hand; time and experience have led 
to the introduction of horſes, and have ripened 
human {kill, in this kind of carriage, to a de- 
gree of perfection which merits the adoption of 
the mother country, but which will be better 
explained under the next head of this ſubject. 
The hogſheads, which are deſigned to be rolled 
in common hoops, are made cloſer in the joints 
than if they were intended for the waggon ; 
and are plentifully hooped with ſtrong hickory 
hoops (which is the tougheſt kind of wood) 
with the bark upon them, which remains for 
| ſome diſtance a protection againſt the ſtones. 
Two hickory ſaplings are affixed to the hogſ- 
head, for ſhafts, by boring an auger-hole 
through them to receive the gudgeons or 


pivots , 


6 
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pivots, in the manner of a field rolling ſtone: 
and theſe receive pins of wood, with ſquare 
tapered points, which are admitted through 
| ſquare mortiſes made central in the heading, 
and driven 4 conſiderable depth into the ſolid 
tobacco. Upon the hind part of theſe ſhafts, 
between the horſes and the hogſhead, a few 
light planks are nailed, and a kind of little cart 
body is conſtructed of a ſufficient ſize to con- 
tain a bag or two of provender, and proviſion, 
togethcr with an axe, and ſuch other tools as 
may be needed upon the road, in cafe of acci- 
dent. In this manner they ſet out to the in- 
ſpection in companies, very often joining ſoci- 
ety with the waggons, and always purſuing the 
ſame method of encamping. This mode of 
ſleeping in the woods upon ſuch a journey; 
the red clay lands through which moſt of the 
tobacco rollers paſs; the continual and unavoid- 
able expoſure to dews, muddy roads or duſty 
ones; and the diſtances which they travel, con- 
tribute to add to their long beards a very 
ſavage appearance; and the natural conſe- 
quence of this mode of living produces rough 
ruſtic amuſements, and ſimilar diſpoſitions. 
They have hence become an object of appre- 
henſion to ſtrangers, and a terror to the Eng- 
liſh traveller, whom habit . rendered too 
| often 
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often wont to view every other country with 
the eyes of his own ; and who expects to find 
in all men thoſe gradations of humble diſtance 
to which he may happen to have been accuſ- 
tomed. - To thoſe, in particular, who approach 
this (or any other) claſs of Americans, with 
an air of ſelf-important conſequence, they are 
readily diſpoſed to ſhew the worſt ſide; and 


very often, under the maſk of ignorance, play 


ſuch-men many an unlucky prank, and bid 
them a more unpleaſant welcome than even 
the ſtory of the inhoſpitable Scotchman exhibits 
in the recent travels of an Jriſk gentleman 
through that well known place, the northern 
neck of Virginia. Let a man in a y, how- 
ever, (of which they are not over fond, perhaps 
only trom his haughty appearance) only put off 
his offenſive attitude of incubation, and accoſt 
them like fellow mortals of the ſame ſpecies, 
and they will be the firſt to do him a real 
ſervice. The fact is, that men of great re- 
ſpectability, and plentiful hoſpitality when at 
home, think it no diſgrace to ſally forth upon 
the concerns of their crop; and in this caſe 
they accommodate themſelves to manners 
which bid defiance to difficulty, and ee 

their ends. | | 


Conveyance 
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Conveyance by rolling in Fellies 


Rolling in ſellies is an improvement reſulting 
from experience in the former method of roll- 
ing in hoops, which in long journies are found 
to ſhatter (eſpecially upon ſtony roads), and 
very often to damage the contents, or occaſion 
delays for a too frequent refitting of the hogſ- 
head. Experience has ſuggeſted this, and 
practice in the expedient has rendered the in- 
vention of fellies more perfect. They confift 
of pieces of wood formed into ſegments of 
a circle in the manner of cart wheels; and 
theſe, inſtead of being formed into the rim of a 


- wheel ſupported by ſpokes fixed into a nave, 


are fixed round the circumference of the to- 
bacco hogthead by means of auger holes and 
wooden pins driven into the bulk of tobacco, 


through the fellics and the ſtaves of the hogſ- 
head. By this means the ſtones upon the 
road are greatly avoided, and the hogſhead 
may be ſafely conveyed to a very. confiderable 
diſtance. This improvement has ſuggeſted 
another, which is now reduced to practice 1n 
the conveyance of grain, and which doubtleſs 
might be farther employed (if need be) in the 
conveyance of fluid ſubſtances. Wheat and 

| other 
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other ſmall grain is now rolled in many places 
in Virginia, in hogſheads which are compactly 
formed; well hooped with iron; the fellies 
well ſhod with iron wheel tire; and iron pins 
for the gudgeons or axles. There 1s 1n the 
head of each caſk a ſmall door or ſcuttle for 
receiving and delivering the grain ; and I can 
ſee no reaſon why fluids may not be as eaſily 
received, conveyed, and delivered, by the help 
of a cock. | 
This is certainly a cheap and eaſy-going ve- 
hicle; and, when it is conſidered that the 
weight of a cart and its contents is thus com- 
pletely relieved from the back of a horſe, and 
that one horſe alone is equal to a conſiderable 


burden, I ſhould ſuppoſe it worthy an experi- 
ment in many Engliſh employments. 


Conveyance by Canoes. - 


The originality of this mode of conveyance 
ſeems to be alſo aſcribable to the fertile imagi- 
nation of a people, upon whom the ſelf-ſuffi- 
ciency of doing nothing wrong, has aſperſed the 
foul imputation of doing nothing right. 

The people in the mountains far up James's 
river perceived, many years ago, that the 
river afforded them the means of conveying 

| | tobacco 
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tobacco without the trouble and expence of 
horſes; and that there were ſeaſons of the 
year when (having little to do) this might not 
only be rendered a ſource of clear gain, but 

one which afforded em ſcenes of mirth and 


amuſement. | 

There were, however, ſome difficulties to 
be overcome in this inſtance. The mountains 
were not the reſidence of ſhip carpenters to ut- 
ſtruct them; and, perhaps, few, if any, of thoſe 
who thought of this new expedient had either 
ſeen a boat or the plan of one. They con- 
trived amongſt them nevertheleſs to build two 
large canoes, each formed out of a ſolid piece 
of fifty or ſixty feet in length, and perhaps an 
inch to the foot of length -in the breadth of 
them. Two of theſe canoes were clamped to- 
gether by means of croſs-beams and pins; and 


two pieces being again placed lengthwiſe upon 
theſe, their tobacco was rolled on upon this 


platform from five to ten hogſheads, which 
from three to five men could convey with caſe 
the diſtance of one hundred and fifty miles to 
market, without the help of horſes. Another 
advantage reſulted from this method in return- 
ing home; the canoes admitted of ſeparation; 
and as they were ſeldom overburdened with 
heavy returns, two men could manage each 
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canoe, in coming home againſt | the current, of 


in ſhooting up a narrow fluice, in many of the 


rapids . where there was not ſufficient water 
for a boat. This method is however greatly 
done away by the deſtruction of timber, and 


partly by the improvements of canal naviga- 
tion. | 


Conveyance by upland Boats. 


The capacity of the upper part of James's 
river for inland navigation, and the impedi- 
ments which it became neceſſary to remove, 
being ſoon diſcovered by thoſe who were con- 
cerned in canoe navigation, plans were pro- 
jected for improving the navigation of that 
part of the river Which is ſituated above the 
falls; and, after many ineffectual efforts by 
John Ballendine, Eſq. and others, at the Oc- 
tober ſeſſions of the Virginia legiſlature, 1784, 
an act was paſſed, whereby tundry perſons 
were incorporated, and conſtituted a company 


for that purpoſe. _ 
By this act a ſmall toll is impoſed upon cach 


hogſhead of tobacco which fhall paſs through 


the canal which connects the upper part of the 
river above the falls, with tide water, which 
flows to the foot of the falls, an intermediate 
ſpace of about ſeven miles. But this toll is 

| nothing 
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nothing in compariſon with the e extra waggon- 
age which this portage formerly demanded ; 
and there are now a number of boats (ſimilar 
to thoſe upon the grand trunk canal) which 
carry on this buſineſs profeflionally. - | 

This employment has very naturally called 
for legiſlative interpoſition in reſpe& to- the 
identity of treſpaſſers, and the reſponſibility 
of boat owners: and the following law was 
accordingly paſfed on the 17th of December, 
1791. 

„An Act for regulating the navigation of 
James's river, above the falls of the ſaid river. 


ge it enacted, that every perſon who ſhall 
be proprietor of any boat or other veſſel, which 
ſhall be employed in navigating the waters of 
James's river and its' branches above the great 
falls at Richmond, in the tranſportation of 
any produce or merchandize whatſoever, either 
raiſed or manufactured within this common- 
wealth, or imported from any other place 
without the fame, ſhall in the clerk's office of 
the county in which the ſaid proprietor or pro- 
prietors ſhall then live, enter the number of 
each boat or veſſel ſo to be employed; which 
number, together with the name af the coun- 
ty, and the name of the owner or owners of 
ſuch boat or veſſel, ſhall be written or painted 
| F on 
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N on each ſide of the ſaid veſſel, on ſome conſpi- 
1 cuous part thereof, in large and plain letters, 
1 not leſs than four inches in length. 
1 If the owner or owners of any boat or 
1 veſſel, which ſhall be employed in navigating 
the waters of the ſaid river, above the falls 
thercof as aforeſaid, ſhall fail to enter in the 
clerk's office as aforeſaid, the name or names 
of the owner or owners, the name of the 
county in which he or they ſhall reſide, and 
the number of each boat or other veſſel as 
aforeſaid ; or ſhall fail to write or paint the 
name or names of the owner or owners of the 
ſaid boat or other veſſel, in manner above di- 
rected, ſo as to continue plain and legible as 
long as the ſaid boat or other veſſel ſhall be 
| employed in navigation, he, ſhe, or they, ſhall 
forfeit and pay the ſum of twenty ſhillings for 
every day he, ſhe, or they, ſhall negle& to 
comply with the purpoſes of this act, to be 
recovered by any perſon who may ſue for the 
ſame, by warrant from a magiſtrate, allowing 
the ſaid owner or owners one month after the 
firſt day of April next, to attend to the requi- 
1 1 ſitions aforeſaid.” 
1 Such are the regulations upon this extenſive 
1 river, where the tobacco trade moſt prevails, 
3 There are ſimilar regulations upon Potomack, 
| and 
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and ſuch other rivers as have improved their 


interior navigation; but it is unneceſſary to 


recite more than this example. 
The rate of conveying tobacco by theſe 


boats from the town of Lynchburgh to Rich- 


mond, the diſtance of one hundred and ſixty- 
five computed miles, is about thirty ſhillings “ 


Virginia money, per hogſhead; equal to one 


pound two ſhillings and ſix pence ſterling. 
We have thus far traced the culture of to- 
bacco from the ſeed, the method of curing 


the plant, and of bringing the crop to market, 


where it is doomed to paſs through the hands 
of public examiners of its merchantable qua- 
lity. In the next Part we ſhall proceed to the 
nature of public inſpections, and the interme- 
diate proceſs previous to ſhipping. 


* This price by water varies with the ſtate of the river, 
and demand. | 
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PART m. b "> 


or THE PUBLIC weben AND | 
INSPECTION, 


Wr have now gone A the ſeveral 

parts of the proceſs which reſpect the culture, 
curing, and bringing to market, of a crop of 
tobacco. It follows to underſtand the nature 
of examining its quality by legal authority, 
previous to vending it to the merchant ; for the 

former policy of Virginia has. taken ample 
care to guard the moſt ignorant in this com- 
merce againſt the poſſibility of deception ; 
nor is there any other door left open for it than 
that which is equally unavoidable in common 
with any other ſpecies of forgery ; but where- 
ever this crime has been committed for the 


purpoſe of vending tobacco fraudulently, 4 


. think the puniſhment has been rigorouſly in- 
flicted *. 


Public warehouſes were eſtabliſhed under 
the kingly government of Virginzs, for . the 
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70 
purpoſes of receiving and inſpecting tobacco, 
at many places upon the principal rivers, be- 
low the great falls thereof; but I believe they 
were permitted at no place above the falls un- 
til after the American revolution, when the 
great increaſe of population, and the vaſt diſ- 
tance which 1t extended back from the former 
markets, rendered it neceſſary to increaſe the 
number of inſpections, and to diſtribute their 
functions and latitude to the relief of the up- 
land people, who began to feel the oppreſſion 


of their many tedious journies on this account“. 
They 


* The change which has taken place in reſpect to the 
eſtabliſhment of »p/and warehouſes is to be aſcribed greatly 
to the aſſiduity of David Roſs; Eſq. to whoſe zealous per- 
feverance, - enterprize, and public ſpirit, the community 
have often been indebted. He has been the chief promoter 
of welt judged amemiments, where the meaſure was dictated 
by the natural courſe and convenience of a thriving com- 
metce, and his experiments have flouriſhed, I find proofs 
in the king's warehouſes, however, that fears, which I have 
often expreſſed in reſpect to the reſult of this precedent, were 
but too well founded. There is, indeed, a natural propen- 
lity 1 in the planter to have a warehouſe at his own door ; and 
ſt is conſiſterit with the province of human vanity, to think 

well enough of ourſelves to become inſpectors of our own = 
produce, without ſeeing to what a limited extent we ought 
to truſt that very ſelfiſh thing, called e. Popular mea- 
fures ſeem to have paid a poet compliment to Mr. Roſs's 


delign, to their own penetration, or the true intereſt of 
their 
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They are now extended to the river. Ohio, a 
diſtance of ſix hundred miles farther into the 


country than they exiſted unter, the. Byghſh 
government. They conſiſt, of a number of 


warehouſes, in proportion to the extent of the 
particular country whoſe local trade they are 
deſigned to accommodate: they are of two 
kinds, the one open, and the other cloſe built 
houſes. The open houſes conſiſt chiefly of a 
broad roof erected upon wooden poſts or brick 
pillars, forming an area of conſiderable length, 
and this form is repeated in lines moſtly: paral - 
lel with each other, until the extent is. ſuffi- 


their planting conſtituents, when they indulged a /axity af 
commercial principle which the founder of Columbia never 
dreamt of introducing. It is true, that all ſhoulders are not 
proper ones to wear the head of a David Roſs, and that 
a ſmall part of ſociety fre both planters and merchants; yet 
Where the pecuniary motive which induces a planter to over- 
prize his crop, or fend an inferior quality and condition to 
market, prevents him from ſeeing that one ſuch hogſhead 
rotted upon Tower-hill, will reduce the price of ten which 
de may happen to vend afterwards, it ſhould certainly be 
the buſineſs of a wiſe legiſlature to obſerve the defects of 
juriſprudence, and to provide a proper remedy, 8+ 
I am ſorry to conclude this remark with an apprehenſion 
of ſame growing evils which threaten to ſap the commercial 
pre-eminence of this ſtaple, by transferring the credit. of a 
well governed public inſpectidn, to ſuch a reliance i upon 
the private planter, as would ultimately render inſpections 
uſeleſe, and annihilate the Virginia tobacco trade. 
| A 8 
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Gent far the propoſed accommodation. The 
cloſe-built houſes are for the purpoſes of the 


inſpection, and contain a number of rooms 
under lock #nd key: as, for- inſtance, the in- 


; ſpector's rooms, the inſpecting rooms, the pick- 


ing rooms, the prizing rooms, the transfer 
rooms, the repacking rooms, the ſcale rooms, 
&c. But in ſmall inſpections ſome of theſe 
rooms anſwer ſeveral purpoſes, and there are, 
conſequently, not ſo many of them. 

The whole of theſe buildings, with their 
reſpective occupations and contents, are at each 
inſpection, reſpectively, under the command 
and direction of two reſpectable officers of the 


government, called the Iaſpectors of Tobacco. 


The premiſes are generally private property, 
under a public eſtabliſnment, ſubject to the 
control of the legiſlature, » 


Of all theſe things we ſhall learn more under 
their particular heads. 


. 415 e Of the Office of peter. 


The * of Inſbector is a public office con- 
ſtituted by legiſlative authority, for the purpoſe 
of inſpecting, and making diligent ſearch, into 
tlie quality and condition of every hogſhead of 
tobacco which is defi gned to be put on ſhip- 
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practiſed in vending it to incompetent judges 
of the commodity ; and that the beſt poſſible 
ſecurity may be held by the merchants in Eu- 
rope, againſt the probability of damage ariſing 
at ſea, either from the careleſſneſs of the pack- 
er, or the too moiſt condition of the plant. 
This office is always to be filled, at each and 
every inſpection warehouſe, reſpectively, by 
two reſpectable planters, being tkilled in the 
knowledge of . tobacco, who are of good re- 
pute and reſponſibility, and men highly re- 
ſpecked i in their neighbourhood. It 1s an office 
of high truſt and importance in trade; and, to 
the great credit of the inſtitution, it has 
| ſcarcely produced an inſtance of corruption. 
It is an elective office in the gift of a majo- 
rity of the members preſent at the monthly 
courts of the counties reſpectively, where anys 
particular tobacco inſpection may happen to be 
ſituated for the local conveniency of commerce; 
and 1t 1s held during good behaviour, which 
proves generally an appointment for lite. The 
perſons (two of whom for each inſpection are 
elected) are obliged to find ample ſecurities, 
and to enter into bond for the faithful diſ- 
charge of the office with which they are in- 
truſted; but there have occurred fo few in- 
{ſtances of abuſe, as to puzzle my recollection 


to 
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to remember à caſe where. hos legal — has 
been reſorted to. ' 
As this is the high ee. of amenability, as 
well in regard to the due examination of the 
merchantable quality of the ſtaple, as the cuſ- 
tody and care of every man's crop, which the 
law has, here dehvered over into the public 
poſſeſſion for the convenience and ſafety of 
commerce; ſo are all other offices of the inſpec- 
tion inferior and ſubſervient to its mandates, 
which are obeyed with alacrity. And it is aſſiſted 
by ſubordinate officers, ſuch as the third in- 
ſpector, the pickers, the coopers, and ware- 
houſe attendants, of whom we ihall have oc- 
caſion to take notice in their proper places. 
We ſhall now proceed to inquire into the 
ſeveral parts of the proceſs which are obſerved 


»in the public warehouſes, from the time the 


tobacco 1s received from the planter till it is 


delivered to be ſhipped. 


Of Opening and Breaking. 


The operation of opening and breaking the 
hogſhead of tobacco, is performed in the pre- 


ſence of the inſpectors, by their ſubordinate 


officers, in the rooms or apartments called the 
inſpecting rooms, in order to afford them an 


opportunity 
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opportunity of exerciſing that judgment which 
the law requires of them in regard. to the 
merchantable quality of the commodity. It is 
to be underſtood that when the tobacco is 
brought to the warehouſe by the planter, it is 
generally left in the warehouſe yard, or rolled 
from thence under an open ſhed, as a ſhelter 
from the weather, until the inſpectors have 
time to examine it in its turn. It is then 
brought forward for inſpection, and the coo- 
pers (which office is generally or always united 

with that of picker) proceed to open the hogſ- 
head by cutting away many of the hoops 
without mercy, and ſtripping the hogſhead off 
from the bulk of tobacco, which confiits of 
one hard preſſed loaf or cake, averaging gene- 


rally one thouſand pounds weight. One of 
the pickers or attendants then takes a large 
wooden wedge or ſpike, of about five feet in 
length, and one of the inſpectors taking hold 
of the point thereof, places it againſt ſuch 
part of the bulk of tobacco (ſtanding then upon 
its end) as he chooſes to examine. Another 
of the attendants, with a huge hand-mall, 
then drives the wedge or ſpike into the cake 
or bulk of tobacco till a ſufficient cleft is made 
to raiſe up a ſmaller cake. From this cleft 
the inſpectors take out a few bundles (or 

| hands, 
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hands, as they are termed) of the tobacco; 
and they repeat this breaking in as many parts 
of the hogſhead as they think proper to take. 
ſpecimens from, for their information con- 
cerning the fairnefs of the package, and con- 
dition of the ſtaple. FP: 


Of Paſſing, and of Burning. 


When the inſpectors have procured ſpeci- 
mens of the ſtaple, by means of breaking the 
hogſhead, as deſcribed under the laſt head, it 
follows to pronounce their judgment; a ſen- 
tence, indeed, which is of no ſmall importance 
to the crop-maſter, the fate of whoſe whole 
year's employment is now brought to the teſt 
of official opinion ; and it reſts with two 'men 
alone to ſay (in effect) whether he merits pay 
for his labour or not. | 
If the leaf appears to be well cured, and 
put up. in merchantable order and condition, 
they generally pa/s the tobacco immediately on 
the ſpot. If the caſe 1s doubtful, they retire 
to the inſpectors room to deliberate ; and if 
the tobacco plants are either the product of 
ſuckers, of indifferent quality, or put up in 
| bad order, they condemn the whole hogſhead. 
In this laſt caſe it is burnt; and although it is 
thus a total loſs to the ,proprietor, and has by 
4+. cuſtom 
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cuſtom become a kind of perquiſite to the 
warehouſe attendants, yet ſo ſurprizingly has 
| this inquiſition of traffic been managed, fo 
prudently has the authority been exerciſed, and 
ſo much are mankind to be reconciled to ha- 
bitual loſſes, that I ſcarcely recolle& a murmur 
againſt the inſpectors, although I have lived 
ſeveral years on the premiſes adjoining to the 
tobacco kilns, where, perhaps, a thouſand 
hogſheads have been burnt in my preſence. 

In the caſe, however, where the tobacco is 
* by the inſpectors without any diminu- 
tion, the hogſhead is -immediately replaced, 
weighed, entered upon the public books, and 
a receipt or note given to the proprietor. There 
are alſo medium caſes between paſſing and 
burning, which demand a ſpecific attention. 


We will treat of theſe ons under the 
following heads. 


Of Turning-up, and Weighing. 


Turning- up, is a technical term which ſig- 
nifies the act of replacing the tobacco in the 
hogſhead after it has paſſed the inqueſt of in- 
ſpection; and beſtowing upon it, under the 


prizc=beain, a ſufficient cooperage to anſwer 
the purpoſes of exportation. 


The r of weighing i is attached to that 
of 
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of turning-up ; and for this joint ſervice and 
nails there is a ſmall allowance made, which 


is generally, charged upon account current to 


the merchant, who becomes the purchaſer of 
the crop ; and he in his turn ſtates this charge 
in the account current of the planter. 
When the cooperage is finiſhed, the tobacco 
paſſes to the fcale room through the ſame 
hands ; and from fhis official weighing the in- 
ſpector gives a voucher of public reſponſibility: 
yet there are ſaid to be inſtances lately decided, 
where the legiſlative wiſdom of Virginia has 
loſt ſight of the ancient maxims of its public 
faith, and refuſed a verification of its reputed 
commercial ſecurity x! 
How far this variance of principle may com- 


port with the intereſts of her foreign credit, 


is a queſtion which this ancient dominion has 
ſubmitted to the ſolution of time. In ſuch 
reference ſhe cloſes the mouth of an individual 


citizen. 


Of the Warehouſe Entry, and Tobacco Note. 


It has already been ſufficiently explamed, 


that the warchouſes of inſpection are a public 
eſtabliſhment. It follows as a conſequence 


* See Appendix. 
that 
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that their books are to be matter of record; but 
I apprehend they cannot be allowed the full 
and unqualified force of certain other public 
records, when given in evidence, becauſe they 
are frequently expoſed openly in the office of 
the inſpector, and cannot, upon this account, 
convey the ſame pointed conviction. tothe con- 
ſcience of a jury that they would do if they 
were leſs expofed. They are, however, lefs 
exceptionable in point of practice than would 
generally be concerved, and ſeem to be held 
in fair eſtimation, as a nice equilibrium be- 
tween the imperfection of ſyſtem, and the in- 
tegrity which has preponderated i in the public 
appointments. 
The method of book-keeping in theſe ware- 
houſes is neceflarily ſpecific, and ſuited to the 
occaſion : they have the crop book, the trans- 
fer book, and ſome others; and their forms 
are in ſome inſtances under legal 3 
and ruled in columns. 
The crop book is the moſt important con- 
cern: it contains a regular entry, in columns, 
of every ſingle hogſhead of crop tobacco . 
which 


* The general average of good crap tobacco is rated at one 
thouſand pounds, but /zgally crop tobacco muſt at leaſt weigh 
nine 


— 
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which is paſſed in the warehouſe to which it 
refers, from the beginning to: the end of the 
year; and a ſingle line for each hogſhead re- 
ſpectively, when written tranſverſely through 
theſe columns, ſpecifies the planter's mark and 
number, the date when ſuch hogſhead was 
paſſed and received into the public care, the 
name of the proprietor, the groſs, tare, and 
nett, weight in pounds, the proportion of 
| flemmed. tobacco, of which. the hogſhead is 
compoſed, and leaves a broad margin for caſual 
notes, references to the ſhipment of ſuch hogſ- 
head, &c. From this entry a printed formal 
receipt or note is filled up, ſigned by the in- 
ſpeRors, and delivered to the proprietor ; and 
it is by this note that all tobaccos are bought 
and fold, and circulated throughout the con- 
tinent, in the ſame manner as bank notes, or 
current coin: the evidence of a depoſit of 
ſo much in the public warehouſes being there 
certified officially upon the face of the note, 
and the current value, or market price, re- 
ceiving an univerſal tone from the ſpecific cre- 
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nine hundred and fifty nett pounds; all under that weight 
are conſidered to be transfer, or parcels which may be trans- 
ferred to make full hogtheads, 


> 


* 


didility 
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dibility of the {pecan where the depoſit i 18 


made *. | Ea, 

This note is therefore a ſufficient authority 
in the hands of the holder, to aſk; demand, 
receive, ſue for, and recover, the tobacco or 
its value, which the note ſpecifics to have been 
depoſited; and when the tobacco is taken 
away from the public warehouſe, to be ſhip- 
ped by the merchant, this note is always re- 
turned to the inſpector as his voucher for the 
delivery. In ſome inſtances; however, the 
greater crop maſters, and thoſe who are ſtand- 
ing cuſtomers to particular merchants, decline 
the trouble and riſk of taking out tobacco 
notes, and give a general or ſpecial order for 
the delivery of their crop; which is equally 
certain, as the inſpectors never fail to make an 
immediate entry of the weights from the ſcale 
room. 


Of the third Inſpedtor, and of the Pickers. 
The third inſpeRor is (in this reſpect) a ſu- 


pernumerary officer of the inſpection ware- 
houfe, appointed in the ſame way as the prin- 
cipal eber, in order that there may never 


* Choice crops which have FIRE a a reputation, 
will fetch an extra price. | 
G be 


* 
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be a delay or impediment through the cath, 


ſickneſs, or reaſonable abſence, of one of the 
principals : and any other negligence of the 
principals would be a miſdemeanour in office, 
and highly puniſhable by law. One of the 
moſt experienced of the pickers is generally ap- 
pointed to this office, and, in any of the de- 
faults ſpecified above, he ſteps completely into 
the ſhoes of the abſentee, clothed with all his 
authorities, functions, and privileges. 

The pickers are the firſt gradation of ſubordi- 
nate officers under the rank of inſpe&or. Their 
office is alſo one of truſt, and both planters and 
merchants might find an intereſt in diſrobing 
it of certain adopted privileges, at the expence 
of ſome little ſpecific equivalent. It muſt be 
confeſſed to their credit, however (for many of 
theſe are perſons of property and fair reputa- 
tion), that more evils ariſe from the privilege 
of indulging others than any overt uſe for their 
own emolument ; and if, in this inſtance, they 
fall ſhort of their official obligation, this petty 
offence claims the fame kind of palliation 
which fome aſcribe to be the birthri ght of 
pious perjuries. The duty of this office (be- 
fides that of cooperage, wherein it is continually 
occupied) reſpects that medium ftate of to- 


bacco which is neither in a condition to be 


. poaſſed, 
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paſſed, nor to be refuſed : this ſometimes hap- 
| pens from the conſiderations of its being partly 
bad, and partly good; or when the whole is 
good and merchantable, but prized when it 
was too high in caſe. In either of theſe in- 
ſtances it is the duty of this officer to pick and 
ſeparate the good from the bad, and to take 
away thoſe parts which threaten injury to the 
whole maſs at fea, in order to repack it again 


in ſound and merchantable condition. There 
are ſtated rates for this ſervice in a general way, 
which are charged to the merchant, as here- 
tofore deſcribed ; but as the whole caſk is ſome- 
times ſo out of order as to need a complete, 
laborious, and ſcientific overhauling, theſe 
men of experience are more amply, and very 
juſtly, rewarded by a ſpecific agreement. 

_ - Beſides this duty, all the heavy labour and 
drudgery of the warehouſes fall upon this claſs, 
who have ſeldom any other help than a few 
day labourers, or negro attendants. 


- Of Picking, and Repacbing. | 


Picking is, ſimply, the act of ſeparating the 
bad from the good, according to legal regula- 
tions. Repacking, is the act of placing and 


G 32 | prizing 
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prizing the tobacco into the hogſhead, in the 
ſame method which was firſt obſerved at the 
prize-beam of the crop maſter. 

Theſe operations have both of them been, in 
ſome meaſure, explained under the laſt head: 
but it yet remains to give ſtrangers ſome far- 
ther light upon this ſubject. It ſometimes 
happens that the whole caſk needs to be over- 
hauled, and put in caſe, by handling plant 
after plant, in a way ſimilar to that which was 
obſerved in the planter's tobacco houſe: to 
this end it is removed from the inſpection room 
to the picking and repacking rooms; and it is 
ſometimes not only thrown into bulk, as it was 
originally, but is carried a ſecond time through 
the proceſs of hanging and drying, to which 
end 1t will be perccived very extenſive apart- 
ments, and a flaviſh attention of the pickers, 
are required, 


Of transfer Tobacco. 


Transfer tobacco is that collection in leaf, 
bundle, or hand, which ariſes from the aggre- 
gate ſtock of remnants which remain from 
hogſhcads that are reduced by waſtage and 
refuſal beneath the ſtandard weight of a ſhip- 

_ 
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able, or, what is commonly termed, a crop, 
hogſhead * 
It derives the name 7ransfer from the prac- 
tice of transferring from this aggregate ſtock 
a ſufficient parcel or quantity of this looſe to- 
bacco into the hogſhead of another perſon, in 
order to make up any ſmall deficiency which 
may render ſuch caſk a reſpectable hogſhead, 
for the purpoſe of exportation ; and for this uſe. 
it is cuſtomary for the merchants to buy up, 
at an under price, fuch ſmall or transfer notes 
as may have been iſſued into circulation from 
the inſpectors to the planters whofe crops or 
hogſheads have fallen ſhort of the legal ſhip- 
able caſk of nine hundred and fifty pounds nett 
weight. It generally happens, however, that 
there annually remains a quantity of this kind 
of tobacco in the public warchguſes, over and 
above what may have been prized into crop 
hogſheads for exportation, and in this caſe the 
inſpectors make a report, ex officio, to the 
court of their particular county, who, at their 
monthly ſitting for the month of September, 
paſs an order to authorize the inſpectors to 
make public ſale of ſuch tobacco for ready 


* Lawfully. vine hundred and fifty vounds, by euftora 
2 to average one thouſand pounds. Is | 


G 3 money ; 
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money; and the nett produce of ſuch ſale, 
after deducting a per centage for the caſual 
waſtage, and a commiſſion of five per centum 
to the inſpectors for management, is divided 
among the holders of unappropriated transfer 
notes, or among ſuch other proprietors as 
may have depoſited this kind of ſtaple commo - 


dity with the inſpectors, on the faith of their 
book entries. 


Of Shipping, and the Manifeft. 


It has been heretofore obſerved that tobacco 
is not hawked about from place to place, and 
vended from one perſon to another, by means 
of an actual exhibition of this bulky article ; 
but that warehouſes are erected in convenient 
places, as publig repoſitories of this ſtaple ; and 
a kind of circulating medium 1s iſſued upon 
this depoſit by certain officers of the govern- 
ment, whoſe good faith and reſponſibility 
(keeping pace with that of Abraham Newland ) 
render the tobacco warchouſes of Virginia the 
beſt banks in the ſtate, and a reſpectable trea- 
ſury of the American nation. It will now be 
underſtood, that this ſpecies of circulation adds 
to the partial uſes of a circulating medium a 
ſpecific | branch of traffic, which contributes to 


facilitate 
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facilitate the means of acquiſition and mutual 
intercourſe with the inhabitants of Europe ; 
and which (God be thanked for the juſt re- 
ward) ſticks plentifully to the fingers of a 
Glaſgow merchant. . 
This is an article which is wont to return 
profit to the induſtry of the fair trader; and 
when he has accumulated a ſufficient ſtock of 
notes to complete his intended remittance, he 
tranſmits them to the inſpection from whence 
they iſſued, where the inſpectors then in office, 
upon the ſtrength of theſe obligatory vouchers, 
proceed to preparing him for ſhipping his 
cargo, by ſearching out for him the identical 
hogſheads which are ſpecified in the receipts 
or notes of inſpection by him preſented. A 
manifeſt is then made out, ſpecifying the 
groſs, tare, and nett, of each particular hogſ- 
head, in columns, marked and numbered ac- 
cording to the inſtructions of the merchant, 
and with the requiſite references, which, being 
certified by the inſpectors, is delivered to the 
merchant or his agent, as an authority to con- 
vey on ſhipboard the ſeveral hogſheads which 
are therein ſpecified, and deſtined for export- 


ation. 
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Delivery, and, Taking-off. 


I apprehend the act of delivery from the in- 
ſpector to the agent of the merchant, to be 
perfect and complete, and. the riſk thereupon 
to be legally transferred to the full acquittal of the 
inſpectors, when the ſeveral hogtheads ſhall 


have been told off according to the manifeſt, 


and permiſſion given to the labourers to take 
them away; for there is neceſſarily a good deal 
of time expended 1n this operation before all 1s 
completed, and the period is as neceſſarily felt- 
exiſtent, which tranſpoſes the tobacco and its 
paper repreſentative. I do not recollect that 
the law has preciſely adjuſted this point; yet 
the critical juncture 1s eſfential to the ſpirit of 
private property, and it behooves us to com- 
prehend the principles upon which 1t changes. 
It is cuſtomary in taking off tobacco to ſend 
up ſome of the ableſt ſailors belonging to the 
ſhip, as labourers, in this ſtage of the com- 
merce; or (which is far preferable) to employ 
the negro watermen, who are adepts by ex- 
perience, I have known ſeveral inſtances of 
middle- ſized negroes, who, from an habitual 
ſhght, and practical ſkill, would turn three 


hogſheads of tobacco upon their ends at once, 
cach 


— 
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each hogſhead weighing one thouſand pounds 
nett weight: yet I have ſeen many an over- 
grown Engliſhman ſtrain hard to overcome 
one hogſhead. I am aware that this account 
(which has probably many vouchers among 
the Virgima merchants) will be thought fabu- 
lous ; but a patient inquiry will render it ſome- 
what more credible. The fact is, that there 
is a philoſophical principle in this caſe which 
the African race have pretty generally diſco- 
vered the advantage of; and a rap upon the 
hogſhead with. their knuckles (which the 
knowing European will aſcribe, perhaps, to 
ſuperſtition) ſerves to inform them, by the 
hollow ſound, which end of the caſk is hea- 
vieſt. The negro takes the benefit of the 
point of gravitation ; and by ſelecting catks of 
the bulkieſt bilge, with the help of a board 
placed acroſs his breaſt, he puts the three in 
motion at once, and aſſiſts their inclination of 
preponderancy with his main ſtrength at the 
critical juncture. A ſimilar . principle ſhould 
be obſerved in the handling of many ſolid bo- 
dies. A tree, for example, grows with the 
heavieſt end downwards, and, I apprehend, 
the difference of gravity would be very per- 
ceptible in a ſquared log of equal dimenſions 
when floating in ſtill water. Thoſe who are 

= I _ accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed to rafting timber, however, know 
very well the advantage of towing logs with 
the heavy end of the tree foremoſt. 
There are three diſtin methods of tating-off 
tobacco, which are practiſed in Virginia; and 
it is generally neceſſary to combine two of 
them before the tobacco 1s completely afloat : 
theſe arg by hand, by drays, and by lighterage. 


By Hand. 


Taking-off tobacco by hand is one of the 
ancient methods, for which the Virginians 
have the credit of ſome originality ; and upon 
this operation time and practice have afforded 
uſeful improvements. 

Neceſſity at firſt compelled the joint labour, 
in this inſtance, of both landſmen and ſeamen, 
who united in the application of manual la- 


bour to get the tobacco on ſhipboard. Tod +: 


ſtimulated this exertion till it extended the 
practice to ſeveral miles from the ſea port; and 
this drudgery called forth the help of ropes and 
ſcrews, which being fixed in the nature of 
traces, by ſcrewing the pin into the tobacca 
for an axle, ſerved theſe two-legged cattle for 
the application of accumulated” force, when 
exigencies required it; and enabled them to 


Jog 
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jog on at an accelerated pace upon the ordi- 
nary level roads, which the lower countries 
afforded. By degrees theſe traces received 
the improvement of a pair of friction rollers to 
relieve the rope from the chime of the caſk ; 
and this cuſtom it ſeems continued partially 

within the memory of ſome of my acquaint- 
- ances, though it it is probable that it was in a 
general way aboliſhed with the eſtabliſhment 
of public warehouſes, M 

In reſpect to taking-off, this method fill 
exiſts in ſome places: thoſe who are moſt ex- 
pert, however, prefer to diſpenſe with this ap- 
paratus, and manage the hogſheads with fuch 
extraordinary flight of hand, that the Virginia 
negroes treat a hogſhead of tobacco with as 
little ceremony as a coachmaker handles a 
wheel *. Both theſe methods ſeem to be 


growing ont of uſe, and the population of ſea- 


* The warehouſes at Oſbornes, upon James's river, ſtand 
upon the bank of the river at the diſtance of ſomewhat 
more than one hundred yards from the water's edge, and a 
hollow road leads down an angle of about twenty degrees 
from the warehouſe to the wharf. Two negroes manage, 
at this place, as many hogſheads at one and the ſame time 
as fills up this intermediate ſpace. It is done by the help of 
a hand-mall, which is moved by the handle before the firſt 
hogſhead, which ſuſtains one hundred more, if need be. 
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port towns 1s found to demand a more accom- 


modating conveyance. * 


. * : _ 


By Drays. 


Drays are but of late years introduced into 
practice in the ſouthern ſtates of America. 
The public tobacco warehouſes at Richmond, 
Mancheſter, and Peterſburgh, in Virginia, ſtand 
ſome diſtance from the water's edge, and the 
cuſtom of taking- off by hand has a long time 
prevailed. Theſe towns are now growing po- 
pulous, and, the increaſe of their commerce 
has called the attention of their police to the 
relief of the inconveniences ariſing from rolling 
hogſheads of tobacco through the ſtreets by 
hand, by the ſubſtitution of drays in the Eng- 
liſh manner; this is not, however, the general 


practice at all warehouſes, for many of them 
continue their ancient methods. 


y Lighters. 


Alfie the neceſſity of takibg-off wh 
by the two methods herein-before mentioned, 
in reſpect to the land carriage, the conſtant 


ſullage from the plough, and other waſhings 
of the upland countries, have impeded the na- 


V1 igation, 
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vigation, which formerly held a better channel 
near the falls of the ſeveral rivers, but parti- 


cularly James's river, where the channel is 
ſubje& to frequent changes, upon which ac- 
count there is ſometimes occaſion to uſe a kind 
of flat-bottomed lighter or /cow, which draws 
but a few inches water, and will take off from 
ten to twenty hogſheads or more, and convey 
them to veſſels in the channel which frequent 
the river trade, of which notice will be more 
particularly taken hereafter. Theſe lighters 
are very convenient for this purpoſe, being built 
with flat bottoms, upright ſides of about two 
feet ſix inches or three feet, and ſloped up at 
each end ſo as to ride over the waves with leſs 
reſiſtance than a ſquare - or blunt end would 
permit. A fimilar kind of boats are uſed for 
the ferries in Virginia; theſe admit a waggon 
and team to drive in at one end of them, 
which is driven out at the other when the boat 
arrives at the oppoſite ſhore ; and this method 
is found. capable of conſiderable accommoda- 
tion and diſpatch. e 


Of Depredations. 


Of all. the commercial articles which tra- 
verſe the occan, there are none, perhaps, 


which 
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which are more ſubject to waſtage by depreda- 
tions than the commodity we are ſpeaking of. 
It is continually expoſed to pilfering, even 
from the time it is cut from the field, and 
through the whole proceſs of curing ; and un- 


til it is conveyed to market it is indeed ſub- 
jected to ſimilar injury. But the greater loſſes 
are ſuſtained after it is delivered into the public 


warchouſes : it ſeems proper to ſpeak of theſe 
ſpecifically. 


/ Depredations privileged by Cuftom. 


I have intimated under the general head 
that depredations upon tobacco are committed 
from the moment it is firſt gathered into the 
barn ; but there are of theſe ſome privileged 
by cuſtom from the inſtant curiug crops become 
fit for uſe; and the chewing, ſmoking, and 
ſnuffing depredators of the country, find illicit 


means enough to effect an imperceptible reduc- 


tion by littles, ſuch as few perſons care to no- 


tice. As this ſpecies of making common pro- 


perty has perhaps ſome hoſpitable and bene- 


volent principles attached to it, I ſhall let it 
alone, and more eſpecially as the preſence of 
the proprietor may be ſaid in moſt caſes to give 
a tacit approbation. But when the crop is 


Once 


6 
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once delivered into the public warehouſes, and 
an officer of the government is charged with a 
reſponſibility for its forthcoming, there can be 
no proprietary preſence (in the general nature 
of the tranſaction) from whom an aſſent can 
be received for the exerciſe of ſuch privileges 
as are malum in ſe, and are not a whit the 
more qualified becauſe cuſtor has led men to 
practiſe them in open daylight. It ſhall be 
the bufineſs of this work to ſtate theſe facts 
impartially, to point out the inſtances of mal- 
feaſance which are overlooked ; and it reſts 
with thofe to whom it more appropriately be- 
longs to remedy the evils which may be diſ- 
covered. 


Now it is cuftomary with moſt planters to 
weigh the bulk of tobacco with the ſteelyards, 
when it is firſt packed into the hogſheads; and 
from this weighing they are enabled to give 
their merchant an approximate aſſurance of 
the quantity he may expect from them; for it 
1s generally a cuſtom in the tobacco trade for 
the merchant to deliver the planter his goods 
upon account current through the year, and to 
credit him by the amount of his crop, an- 
nually, when it is carried to market. It is here 
received into the care of a public officer; but 
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if there happens to be a glut of buſineſs, ſo that 
the turn of inſpection is procraſtinated, it re- 
mains openly m the warehouſe yard, or, per- 
haps at moſt, only rolled under an open ſhel- 
ter, until the inſpectors can find leiſure to 
attend to it. During this period it is expoſed 
to the firſt ſtage of public privilege ; for every 
man thinks himſelf privileged to take a hand- 
ful as he paſſes, for the purpoſe of chewing or 
imoking, according to eftabliſhed cuſtom, dream- 
ing little perhaps that the example is ſo often 
repeated as to deceive the merchant's expecta- 
tions very perceptibly; for as the hogſheads 
are pretty generally ſhattered in bringing to 
market, there is no want of ſufficient apertures 
through broken ſtaves and deficient heading, 
which afford an caſy admiſſion to the too 
greedy hand of the privileged plunderer of a 
produce for which others have paid the ſweat 
of their brow. 555 

Such is the ſtate of depredation during the 
intermediate ſtage which occurs between the 
delivery of the crop and the act of inſpection. 
But it is after this operation, and during its 
proceſs, that the great harveſt of cuſtomary 


ponder commences. 
The attendants upon the warchouſe opera- 
b4 | tions, 
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tions, and their illicit receivers, are the moſt IS 
benefited of all men, by a practice which has 
become a kind of calculable privilege through 
its frequent indulgence ; though all who paſs 


are admitted partakers, in a certain degree; 
without much ceremony. The firſt, however, 
have grown into a kind of formidable profeſ- 
ſion, who are not only in the open habit of 
vending other people's tobacco, by privilege, in 
twiſts and rolls for home conſumption, but are 
the principal merchants who ſupply ſailors and 
ſmall adventurers for exportation. Nay, I be- 
lieve, it would not be hard to prove, that negro 
attendants at the Richmond warehouſes have 
been honoured with applications from England 
for the choiceſt chewing tobacco; that this 
privilege has in other inſtances extended itſelf 
to caſks; and I ſhould not think it an exagge- 
rated eſtimate upori the aggregate of this com- 
merce, to calculate its loſſes by privilege at 
many thouſand pounds of tobacco per annum. 
The rejected tobacco has been heretofore 
another privileged ſource of conſiderable depre- 
dation; and I preſume the items of ſnuff and 


ſoap aſhes have yielded reſpeRable profits. 
underſtand that late laws have abated the ri- 
gour of this inquiſitorial penalty, and that a 


planter is now clearly permitted to take away 
1 and 
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and make the beſt of an inferior commodity. 
If not, it would certainly be an equitable amend- 
ment to let the rejecting inſpectors aſſign the 
inferior degree of uſe for which the plant might 


be ſuitable, to the profit of him alone whoſe 
mduſtry was applicd in cultivating, and bring- 


ing it to an unfortunate market. 


— — 
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Hitherto I have noticed only thoſe depreda- 


11 tions which are conſidered under the idea of 
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privileges, and ſanctioned in ſome degree by 
4 the tacit aſſent of the crowd who may be 
looking on. It remains yet to notice various 
| Wt? depredations by petty thefts, which cannot be 

nl confidered to be much leſs injurious to pro- 
— - prietors. 


The practice of roguiſh planters ſtealing 
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from other men's tobacco houſes, has been in 
| ſeveral inſtances detected, proſecuted, and pu- 


1 niſhed, as the judicial records of the country 
15 | teſtify; and as the laws on this head have 
made ample proviſion to puniſn the offence, - 
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i [A there ſeems to be no other remedy than ex- 
11 1 15 

Wil | amples of moral rectitude, and vigilance, to ſee 
| 0400 | | 
10 them duly enforced. Hogſheads of tobacco 


which are ſometimes left expoſed on their way 
: to 
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to market, which may be occaſioned by the 
breaking down of waggons, the tiring of 
horſes, or the lowneſs of water conveyance 
during droughty ſeaſons, are caſualties which 
cannot be ſo well guarded againſt; and I be- 
heve caſes have happened in this inſtance, 
where the hogſhead has been ſtolen with 1m- 
punity. To this ſpecies of depredation, how- 
ever, as well as that committed by privilege, - 
we find tobaccos moſt of all expoſed 'in the 
public warehouſes, and in taking off with de- 
fective headings and ſtaves, for it is ſuch op- 
portunities as theſe which are moſt_ likely to 
ſhelter villains from detection, and particularly 
in the dark deeds of the night. It is from 
theſe thefts that the peddling commerce of 
the country and the adventures of ſeamen are 
often augmented; and. the remedies merit 
conſideration among thoſe who are injured. 


Of the Crop Maſter, Overſeer, and Hands; and of 
their reſpectiue Shares, Functions, and Pri- 
vileges. | 7 


The propenſity which the people of England 
ſeem to have, too generally, to impute the 
odium of a ſlave trade upon the inhabitants of 
a country on whom their own thirſt after fo- 
reign lucre has beſtowed the hated evil, induces 

| 7 me 
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me to notice this worſt condition of its exiſtence 
in any part of the American continent which 
lies northward of the indigo culture : though 
I confeſs myſelf at preſent to be imperfectly 
prepared to write upon a ſubject which is now 
accidentally taken up, after ſeveral years ab- 
ſence from the ſcene of action, and on which 
account my memory feels conſiderably weak- 
ened. I will, nevertheleſs, attempt a conciſe 
ſtatement of what occurs, leaving my deft- 
ciencies to the amendment of thoſe who may 
be more immediately acquainted with the ſyſ- 
tem of apportioning American crops, or who 
may find leiſure and inclination to inveſtigate 
fuch a topic to enrich the annals of agricul- 
ture. 
The crop maſter is generally the proprietor of 
the land which he cultivates, and always he is 
underſtood to be the tenant in poſſeſſion: more 
technically, he is the maſter of the eſtate, who 
generally underſtands the whole proceſs of the 
culture, and gives inſtructions concerning the 
various operations, though perhaps he does 
not attend perſonally to their execution: he 
furniſhes all the neceſſary proviſions, utenſils, 
and apparatus; is lord of the ſoil, and receives 
a proportionate profit of its productions in kind, 
0 whether he tills the ground with his own ne- 


groes, 
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groes, with hireling labourers, or with inde- 
pendent cultivators, termed croppers. In any 
of theſe events, when the crop is gathered, he 
receives his proportion of it in ſhares according 
to cuſtom of the country. An idea of this cuſ- 
tomary arrangement may be conceived by 
ſtrangers from the following example, which 
prevails in ſome places, but varies in others: 
If A (for inſtance) furniſhes the land, and finds 
every thing neceſſary to its cultivation and B 
undertakes the labour of the culture, A will 
ſhare two parts, and B will ſhare one. If, on 
the contrary, A finds the land only, and B fur- 
niſhes the labour and neceflaries of cultivation, 
A will ſhare one third part, and B will take 
two. It follows from theſe proportions, that 
the rent of the land is valued at one third of 
the whole produce ; the furniſhing of the pro- 
\ viſion and materials at one other third; and 
that the other one third part is to compenſate 
for the manual labour beſtowed. Now it is 
this labour which is divided among the la- 
bourers who perform it : as, for inſtance, a hand 
of medium capacity will perform one ſhare of 
the aggregate labour ; a hand of extraardinary 
capacity will perhaps perform a ſhare and a 
quarter, or a ſhare and a half of ſuch labour; 
a woman will perform three quarters of a ſhare; - 
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a boy half a ſhare, &c. And in this way the 
ſhares are ultimately ſettled in, what is termed, 
dividing the crop. 

The overſeer is a kind of ſubordinate ſtew⸗ 
ard (for upon large eſtates there is a ſteward 
who intervenes between the maſter and many 
overſeers), who overſees and ſuperintends the 
management of the crop, and is much, or al- 
together, with the hands during the hours of 
labour, which continue from daylight until 
the duſk of the evening, and ſome part of the 
night, by moon or candlelight, during the 
winter. Overſeers are generally white men of 
ſome experience and reſpectability; and there 
are ſome of' the profeſſion of high characters 
and good intereſt. There are, neyertheleſs, 
negroes upon many eſtates who riſe by their 
merit to this degree of promotion ; and there 
are generally upon large eſtates very truft- 
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worthy foremen among the negroes, who offi- 
ciate in their overſeer's abſence, and fave him 
much trouble by their management. It is re- 
markable, however, that black overſeers are 
more ſeyere taſk-maſters than the white ones, 
and are more dreaded by their fellow-ſlaves, 
The employment of an overſeer never ceaſes, 
from the ſeed to the harveſt : he muſt be al- 


ways and every where preſent (as it were), and 
: 6 ſhould 
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ſhould know every thing which paſſes till he 
| has taken his crop to market. He is the re- 
ſponſible perſon for all tranſactions upon the 
eſtate, and his intereſt is generally interwoven 
in one common web with that of his employer, 
and of the labourers, to be ultimately divided 
into ſhares; but there are, nevertheleſs, ſome 

exceptions where maſters give their overſeers a | 
ſanding falary in licu of their ſhares. An over- 
ſeer partakes, in the ordinary caſe, of every 
ſpecies of crop which is cultivated, according 
to the rate of his agreement, which will per- 
haps extend to a ſhare and a half, two, three, 
or more ſhares, according to his reputation, 
experience, and merit. And this compenſa- 
tion is ſeldom ſeparated from the joint ſtock, 
but more generally fold in the azgregate, and 
accounted for by the employer upon ſettle- 
ment; yet this is a point which is optional 
with the overſeer. In many caſes the over- 
ſeer is allowed to keep a horſe or two of his 
own, a few hogs, cattle, &c. and theſe ſeldom 
ſhame their eeper, as they range at large 
upon free-coft. 

The hands are moſt — ſlaves belong · 
ing to the eſtate; and theſe in ſome inſtances 
are attached to it, and deſcend with the land 
to the next heir; in others they are conſidered 
© perſonal 
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perſonal property, according to the nature of 
the caſe, and the local regulations of the par- 
ticular legiſlation; for each ſtate in the union 
retains its diſtin& and ſeparate ſovereign nights, 
and the boaſted ſupremacy which an Engliſh- 
man is wont to aſcribe to Congreſs is more 
qualified than it is generaily conceived to be. 
The ſons, however, of many planters work in 
the crop equally with the negroes, nor is there 
any material practical diſtinction obſerved be- 
tween them. There are alſo white hirelings 
who cultivate tobacco, eſpecially upon the 


footing of croppers, but theſe are more generally 


found among the Iriſh and German planters, 


than among the Virginians, and their fare 1s 


in common with the family. Confining the 
idea of hands to negroes who compoſe the ma- 


jority, their maſter is compenſated for their 


labours in the crop, by an allowance of theix 
proportionate ſhares. In return far this he ge- 
nerally furniſhes them with coarſe clothing; a 
negro quarter reſidence, or a private houſe of 
their on, if they chooſe to build one out of 


his materials; as much land as they think pro- 


per to cultivate at leiſure hours, rent free; a 


regular allowance of corn and falt proviſions, 


or ſalted fiſh ; the privilege of cultivating cot- 
ton, melons, potatoes, vegetables, flax, hops, 
fruits, 
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fruits, &c.; of rearing as many ducks, geeſe, 
dunghill fowls, and turkies, as they can ma- 
nage: in ſome inſtances this indulgence is ex- 
tended to a ſmall ſtock of ſwine; and I have 
known many ſlaves who kept their own 
horſes, and lived comfortably and reſpeQably 
upon the ſurplus of their time. 

It 1s true, indeed, that the policy of the 
law has inveſted the maſter with an abſolute 
authority to tyrannize ; but this is rarely exer- 
ciſed, and eſpecially ſince the American revo- 
lation. There are, however, ſome whoſe 
avarice is found to ſtimulate them to acts of 
ſeverity and penury, but ſuch are juſtly ab- 
horred, and the perpetrators of thoſe cowardly 
cruelties are ſeldom without the penalty of 
their demerit, in the conſpicuous contempt of 
their neighbours. When it is conſidered, in- 
deed, from how many ſocial cares and duties 
negro ſlavery is exempted; that the maſter is 
obliged to provide for them in all events : that 
prudence often elevates their circumſtances 
above the induſtrious labourer of Europe ; that 
the mitigated condition of their preſent fhac- 
kles, renders the name of the thing more hor- 
rible than the reſtraint, it may (though not to 


be voluntarily ſought after) be a more enviable 
ſituation, 
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ſituation, in the eye of ſound philoſophy, than 
the pompous bondage of the pageant great. 
At any rate, I have known negroes who have 
reaſoned againſt emancipation ; and have been 
credibly informed of others who have peti- 
tioned to return to their former ſlavery! Hap- 
paily for myſelf, I neither am, nor ever ſhall 
be, a flave-holder, £ | 
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Of various Methods of cultrvating Tobaccco af 
America, according to the Practice of former 
Times, which have occurred fince the Com- 
mencement of this Work, 


Tur Reverend Mr. Hugh Jones, Miniſter 
of James's town in Virginia, who has written 
a ſhort and faithful account of that country, 
publiſhed in London in 1724, gives us the 
following particulars with regard to the culture 
of this article, 

„When a tract of land is ſeated , ſays he, 
ec they clear it by felling the trees 8 a yard 
from the ground, leſt they ſhould ſhoot again, 
What wood they have occaſion for they carry 
off, and burn the reſt, or let it lie and rot upon 
the ground, 

„The land between the logs and ſtumps 
they hoe up, planting tobacco there in the 
ſpring, encloſing it with a ſlight fence of cleft 
rails. This will laſt for tobacco ſome years if 
the land be good, as it is where fine timber or 
grape vines grow. 

Land, when hired, is forced to bear tobacco | 


by penning their cattle upon it; but cow- 


H. Jones's Preſent State of Virginia, p. 39, printed i in 
London, 1724. 
penned 
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penned tobacco taſtes ſtrong, and that planted 


in wet marſhy land is called non- burning to- 
bacco, which ſmokes in the pipe like leather, 
unleſs it be of a good age. 

When land is tired of tobacco it will bear 
Indian corn or Engliſh wheat, or any other 
European grain or ſeed, with wonderful in- 
creaſe. 

« Tobacco and Indian corn are planted in- 
hills, as hops, and ſecured by worm fences, 
which are made of rails ſupporting one another 
very firmly in a particular manner. 

Tobacco requires a great deal of ſkill and 
trouble in the right management of it. They 


raiſe the plants in beds, as we do cabbage 


plants, which they tfranſplaut and replant upon 
occaſion after a ſhower of rain, which they 


call a ſeaſon. When it is grown up they top 


it, or nip off the head, ſuccour it, or cut off 


the ground leaves, weed it, hill it, and, when 
ripe, they cut it down about ſix or eight leaves 
on a ſtalk, which they carry into airy tobacco 
houſes; after it is withered a little in the ſun, 
there it is hung to dry on ſticks, as paper at 
the paper mills; when it is in proper caſe (as 
they call it) and the air neither too moiſt, nor 
too dry, they firike it, or take it down, then 
cover it up in bulk, or a great heap, where it 
lies 
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lies till they have leiſure or occaſion to ſem 
it (that is, pull the leaves from the ſtalk), or 
ſtrip it“ (that is, to take out the great fibres), 
and tie it up in hands, or flraight lay i, and 
ſo by degrees prize or preſs it with proper en- 

gines into great hogſheads, containing from 
about ſix to eleven hundred pounds; four of 
which hogſheads make a tun, by dimenſions, 
not by weight; then it is ready for ſale or 
ſhipping. 


There are two ſorts of tobacco, viz. Oroo- 
noko, the ſtronger, and fwweet-ſcented, the mild- 
er; the firſt with a ſharper leaf like a fox 's car, 
and the other rounder and with finer fibres : 
but each of theſe are varied into ſeveral ſorts, 
much as apples and pears are; and I have 
been informed by the Indian traders, that the 

inland Indians have ſorts of tobacco much dif- 
fering from any . or uſed by the Euro- 
peans. ' 
| A gentleman of Holland, in a private trea- 
tiſe, which he has lately written in the Ger- 


man language, for the inſtruction of profeſ- 
ſional tobacconiſts, has ſpoken of a method of 
culture in Virginia, which is unknown to me, 


* The terms, /fem, and /?rip, are here tranſpoſed; proba- - 
bly by an overſight of the firſt printer. 
but 
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but which may have been practiſed, perhaps, 
by the Dutch adventurers to that country, 
whoſe. goods were ſecured to them by the four- 
teenth article of the treaty of ſurrender to the 
Commonwealth _ of England, executed at 
James's city in Virginia, on the 12th day of - 
March, 1751. And as the method deſcribed 
may probably afford ſome agricultural lights 
worth notice, I have been at ſome pains to 


render it correctly into Engliſh by the help of 


a gentleman ſkilled in the original tongue. 


. In ſpring,” ſays he, © red ſeed, in prefer- 
ence to the white, is pat into a clean pot; 
milk or ſtale beer is poured upon it, and it is 
left for two or three days in this ſtate ; it is 
then mixed with a quantity of fine fat earth, 
and ſet aſide in a hot chamber, till the ſeeds © 
begin to put out ſhoots. They are then ſown 
in a hot-bed. When the young plants have. 
grown to a finger's length, they are taken up 
between the fifteenth and twenty- ſecond of 
May, and planted in ground that has been 
previouſly well manured with the dung of 
doves or ſwine. They are placed at ſquare 
diſtances of one and a half foot from one ano- 
ther. In dry weather, they are now to be 


watered with lukewarm water ſoftly ſhowered 
upon them, between ſunſet and twilight. _ 
1 When 
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When theſe plants are full two feet high, 
the tops of the ſtems are broken off, to make 
the leaves grow thicker and broader. Here 
and there are left a few plants, without having 
their tops broken off, in order. that they may 
afford ſeeds for another year. Throughout 
the ſummer the other plants are, from time to 
time, pruned at the top; and the whole field 
is carefully weeded, to make the growth of the 


leaf ſo much the more vigorous. 

«© In the month of September, from the 
eighth to the ſixteenth day, and between the 
hours of ten in the morning and four in the 
afternoon, the beſt leaves are to be taken off. 
It is more advantageous to pluck the leaves 
when they are dry than when they are moiſt. 
When plucked they are to be immediately 
brought home, and lung upon cords within 
the houſe, to dry, in as full expoſure as is poſ- 
ſible, to the influence of the ſun-and air; but 
ſo as to receive no rain. In this expoſure they 
remain till the months of March and April 
following; when they are to be put up in 
bundles, and conveyed to the ſtore-houſe, in 
which they may be kept, that they may be 
there ſtill more perfectly dried by a moderate 
heat. | 5 
Within eight days they muſt be removed 

to 
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to a different place, where they are to be ſpa- 


ringly ſprinkled with ſalt water, and left till 


the leaves ſhall be no longer warm to the feel- 
ing of the hand. A barrel of water with fix 
handfuls of ſalt are the proportions. After all 
this the tobacco leaves may be laid aſide for 
commercial exportation. They will remain 


freſh for three years. 


So far for the method related by the gentle- 
man from Holland. I find ſome farther par- 


ticulars concerning the early methods of culti- 


vating and managing this plant, related in the 
very ſcarce and intereſting voyages of Peere 
Le Bat, written in the French language, which 
E have cauſed to be tranſlated ; but as it would 
mutilate his account of the ſubject, if I were 
to ſeparate the particulars of the culture from 
the reſt, I prefer to give a fuller ſtatement in a 
ſeparate part of this work, to which I muſt 


beg leave to refer the reader; and I have hopes 


that the obſtinacy of habitual practice, and 
the trodden paths of our anceſtors, will prove 
no obſtacle to thoſe experiments, and compari- 
ſons, which may be helpful to agricultural 


knowledge, eſpecially in Virginia, where na- 
ture has afforded a wide and bountiful field, if 
men would but truſt themſelves a little way 


beyond the leading -f of their forefathers. 
I ſhall 


- CULTI VATING TOBACCO. 


Ig. 
I ſhall add to this a few particulars concern- 

ing the methods of culture, and of curing to- 
bacco in Maryland, and in the northern parts 
of Virginia. 


Method of Raifing and Curing Tobacco in Mary- 
land, as communicated to the Committee on 
Agriculture in Boffon, 1786. See American 
Muſeum, p. 135, 1787. 


© Tobacco is raiſed and cured, in this ſtate, 
nearly according to the following proceſs. 

In March, a bed is prepared in ſome rich 
ſpot on the plantation, by burning a large 
quantity of bruſh- wood * upon it, and raking 
the ſurface fine. About the firſt of May the 
ſeeds are ſown in it broad caſt, and generally 
mixed with aſhes, in order to diſperſe them 
more equally. The young plants are cleanſed 
of weeds in the ſame manner as ſeedling onions 
or cabbage plants; and, like the latter, are 
fit to be tranſplanted when about two inches 
high. ö 

The ground to receive them, when ſet out 
or tranſplanted, is prepared with a narrow hoe, 


by digging holes of about a foot ſquare, and as 


* Bruſh-wood, ſignifies the loppings of trees, ſuch as in 
ſome places in the north of England are called charts. 
| : I deep, 


\ 


* 
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deep, three feet apart every way, in rows. 
This is termed holing : the earth about the 
hole, and that which carne out of it, is 
next formed into a hill, over the hole, like 
cabbage bills, only larger: this is termed 


ſcraping. 
The hills being chus prepared, the firſt - 


ſucceeding rain which wets the ground fuffi- 
ciently, the plants are drawn from the beds, and 
planted in the ſame manner as cabbages, and 
are filled up in the ſame manner by replanting 
thoſe hills where any fail. 

« When the plants are well fixed, and be- 
gin to grow, they muſt be kept very clean 
from weeds with broad hoes, which reduce 
the hills quite down. The next hoeing is to 
bring up the hills again, round the ſtalk ;' and 
this weeding and hilling ſucceed each other 
during the whole growth. The plant muſt 
be topped when the flower ftalks begin to ap- 
pear ; and this 1s performed by breaking off the 
top with the finger and thumb, leaving from 
ſix to ten leaves, according to the apparent 
ſtrength and vigour of the plants. 

Every week or ten days during this 
growth, it puts out ſuckers between the ſtalk 
and every leaf. Theſe muſt be conſtantly bro- 
ken off with the fingers as they appear. About 
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the firſt of September, and from that till froſt 


comes, the tobacco ripens, and muſt be cut. 
There is ſome difficulty in deſcribing it in this 
ſtate, ſo as to be certainly known: however 
in general it is known to be ripe by the leaf 
putting forth yellowiſh ſpots, pretty thick over 
it; and having attained a conſiderable ſubſtance 
and richneſs. It is then cut down, near the 
ground, and let lie till the ſun has ſoftened it 
from its brittle ſtate, and it may be houſed 
without the -leaves ſnapping off. It is then 
pegged, and hung up in a houſe in the man- 
ner that bacon generally is, only ſo thick that 
the plants generally touch each other, and 
in tiers one above another, from within a yard 
of the ground floor to the ridge of the houſe ; 
the peg is drove through the ſtalk, and the 
hanging is on ſticks about four feet long, laid 
from beam to beam. It hangs in the houſe 
about fix or eight weeks, to dry; and in damp 
weather a gentle fire is made under it to pre- 


vent its moulding. 
Many of the planters give the fine lite foot 


a colour, by curing it altogether with hickory 
fires under it conſtantly, until it is dry, When: 
cured, as they term it (or dry), it can only be 
handled in damp weather, called ſeaſons. In 
ſuch. weather it is taken down and ſtripped; 
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this 1s performed by holding the butt - end of 
the plant in your left hand, and with the 
right cutting off the firſt leaves (leaving the 
ſmaller, or thoſe of a different quality, which 
are commonly on the ſame plant), until you 
have enough gathered to form a hapd of tobacco 
(or bundle); then you lap one leaf round the 
ends of the ſtalks, gathered neatly together in 
the hand, by beginning at the extremity with 
the little end of the leaf, and turning it round 
and round, forming a head of about two 
inches and a half long ; then the end of the leaf, 
with which you have moulded the head, is 
tucked into the bundle; and the tobacco being 
ſtripped and ſorted into different qualities, is 
packed up in bulks, as the planters term them, 
which 1s only laying the hands even upon one 
another (as bricks are piled) to any convenient 
height; from whence at any other ſeaſon (or 
damp weather) it is taken and packed in hogſ- 
heads. Thus operation 1s performed in the fol- 
lowing way: the packer gets into a hogſhead, 
placed under a prize, fixed in a poſt like a ci- 
der prize, and a perſon outſide hands him the 
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tobacco, which he begins to pack away in the 
bottom of the caſk, with the heads next the 
ſtaves all round, and then acroſs the caſk, 
until the caſk is about one-fourth filled, with 

the 
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the weight of the packer ſitting on it. Boards, 
or falſe heading, are then laid evenly on it, and 
blocks, one upon another, up to the prize. 
This quantity w1ll preſs down to about three 
inches thick in the bottom, becoming a * 
and ſolid cake. 

The prizes remain on it, until it is firm, 
which will take ſeveral hours; during which 
time the planter packs other caſks, or goes 


about other buſineſs. 

ff Theie packings and prizings are thus re- 
peated until the hogſhead 1s filled up*to the 
top, quite ſolid. The weight of a hogſhead is 
from ſeven hundred and fifty pounds to one 
thouſand one hundred and fifty pounds nett in 
Maryland : in Virginia much heavier,” 

I have noticed in the early part of this work 
ſome of the ſpecies of injuries which ariſe from 
over-prizing. It is a great injury to the 
James's river trade that the planters are ſo diſ- 
poſed to excel each other in this particular. I 
remember to have purchaſed a crop at Soyth 
Quay in 1778, which was made at Moore's Or- 
dinary in Prince Edward's county, Virginia, 
which (if my memory is right) weighed from 
one thouſand four hundred to one thouſand 
ſeven hundred pounds per hogſhead, of the 
cuſtomary ſize. In the northern parts of Vir- 

3 Sinia 
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ginia they appear to approximate the Maryland 
method of culture and treatment, as will be 


The Method of Cultivating and Curing Tobacco 
in that part of Virginia which borders upon 
Maryland, as practiſed by Judge Parker, and 
communicated to the American Muſeum in 


1789. 


A man who wiſhes to make fine tobacco, 
ſhould be very particular in the choice of his 
ſeed; I mean as to the kind. I do not know 
a greater variety of any kind of vegetable than 
of tobacco ; from the ſweet-ſcented, the beſt 
ſort, to the thick-jointed, a coarſe kind of to- 
bacco ; but of which ] think the moſt can be 
made. I would recommend to a gentleman 
who would wiſh for the reputation of a good 
planter, to cultivate the true ſweet-ſcented. 
When he has choſen his ſeed, let him pre- 
pare the beds, in which he intends to ſow it, 
very fine; when thus prepared, they 1 muſt be 
burned with corn-ſtalks, in order to deſtroy 
the ſeeds of weeds and graſs, which, even 
when he has done the beſt with his beds, he 
will find very troubleſome, and difficult to ex- 
tirpate. The beſt time for Towing the ſeed is 
as 


I19 
as early after Chriſtmas as the weather will 
permit. When ſown in beds, prepared as 
above directed, which ſhouid be done as ſoon 
as poſſible after they are burned, inſtead of 
raking-in the ſeed, the beds ſhould either be 
patted with hoards or gently trodden with 
naked feet. This being done, the next care 
15 the covering them warmly with cedar or 
pine bruſh, to defend the young plants from 
the froſt. | | 
After all his trouble and. care, the planter's 
hopes are often blaſted by a little fly, which 
frequently deſtroys the plants when they firſt 
come up, and very often when they are grown 
to a moderate ſize; no certain remedy againſt 
them has as yet been diſcovered. I have heard, 
indeed, that ſulphur will deſtroy them ; and I 
believe it will ; but it muſt be often repeated, 
and will be too expenſive. I haye thought, 
although I never have tried it, that a pretty 
ſtrong infuſion of ſaſſafras, root or bark, 
ſprinkled frequently over the beds, would de- 
ſtroy thoſe inſets; and I judge fo, becauſe I 
have experienced its effects upon. the lice, a kind 
of fly, that infeſts cabbages. Drought will 
alſo deſtroy your plants, even where they are 
large in the beds ; the-planter ſhould, there- 
fore, before the drought has continued toq 
8 long, 
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long, water his plants night and morning, un- 
til he has a good rain. You will ſee then, 
from theſe enemies to plants, the nectſlity of 
having ſeveral beds differently ſituated, ſome 
convenient to water-ſwamps, and ſome on 
high ground, well expoſed. | | 
Theſe plants, at a proper ſize, as opportu- 
nity offers, are to be tranſplanted 1 into hills at 
three feet diſtance. | | 
Here it may be neceſſary to give ſome di- 
rections as to preparing the ground to receive 
the plants, and to inſorm you what kind of 
ſoil is beſt adapted to tobacco. The ſame kind 
of land, I think, that is proper for wheat, is 
ſo for tobacco, neither of them delighting in 
ſandy ſoil. I do not think a clayey ſtiff ſoil 
will ſuit tobacco; however, let the ſoil be ſtiff ; 
or light, it ought to be made very rich, by 
cow-penning it on the ſward, or by ſpreading 
your farm-yard manure over it. I would re- 
commend that the hills ſhould be made in the 
autumn, and at about the diſtance of three | 
fect, or three feet and a half in the row and 
ſtep; by this means it has a larger ſurface ex- 
poſed to the froſt, which will affiſt in the pul- 
verizing and fertilizing it. A good hand may 
very well tend from ten to twelve thouſand 
hills of freſh light land; or from fix to ten 


thouſand 
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thouſand of ſtiff land; and I believe where the 
planter depends upon manuring his land for a 
Crop, he will find it difficult to get even five 
thouſand hills properly manured. 

If the planter has time to turn over, in the 
month of February, the hills which were made 
in the fall, he will find his advantage in it; 
but I ſcarce beheve that time will be found. 

If the tobacco ſeed has been ſown early in 
good beds, and thoſe beds properly attended 
to, you may expect to plant your hills from 
them'in May. 

The earlier your tobacco is planted, the 
better, as it will not be fit to cut in leſs than 
three months ; by planting early, your tobacco 
will be houſed in Auguſt, a month by far the 
beſt in the whole year to out it, as it then 
cures of a fine. bri ght nutmeg colour, and will 
have a much better ſcent than later tobacco. 

When you perceive your plants large enough 
to ſet out, you muſt prepare your tobacco hills 
by re-working them, breaking the clods very 
fine, and then cutting off the top of the hill, 
ſo as to have it broad and low ; you then clap 


your hoe upon the top of it, which breaks the 
ſmall clods. 


Having turned as many hills as you think 
you can pant with conyenicnce at one time, 


you 
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you are to wait until a rain comes, ever ſo little 
of which, at this ſeaſon of the year, will be 
ſufficient, provided you can draw your plants 
from the beds, without breaking. The plants 
will more readily extend their roots if ſet out 


after a. moderate rain, than if planted in a very 
wet ſeaſon. Remember that you never pre- 
pare more hills than you can plant the next 
ſeaſon ; as freſh turned hills are beſt for the 
plants. In this manner you are to proceed 
until the whole of your crop is planted. You 
may continue to plant every ſeaſon, until the 
laſt of June; but I think you have very little 
chance of making good tobacco if you have 


not your whole quantity planted by that time. 


After your crop is pitched, or planted, in the 
manner directed, it will require your cloſeſt 
attention. Your tobacco has at this period a 
very dangerous enemy 1n a ſmall worm, called 
the ground-worm, which riſes from the 
ground, and makes great havoc among the 
young and tender plants, by cutting off and 
eating the leaves quite into the hill. It ſome- 
times happens that you will have your crop to 
replant five or ſix times before you can get it 
to ſtand well. You are then to watch the 
firſt riſing of the worm; and every morning 
your whole force is to be employed in ſearch- 


ing 
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ing round each plant, and deſtroying this 
worm. When your tobacco begins to gro- 
you mult carefully cut down the hills ſhelving 
from the plants; and take every weed and 
ſpire of graſs from around the plants, without 
diſturbing the roots. They will, after this 
weeding, if the weather be ſeaſonable, grow 
rapidly. When they have ſpread over the hills 
pretty well, and a little before they are fit to 
top, about four of the under leaves are to be 
taken of; this we call priming; and then the 
tobacco muſt have a hill given to it. 

As ſoon as it can be topped to ten leaves, it 
muſt be done, and this by a careful hand, well 
uſed to the buſineſs. He is to ſuffer his thumb 
nails to grow to a conſiderable length, that he 
may take out the ſmall bud from the top, with- 
out bruiſing, leaving ten leaves behind in the 
firſt and ſecond topping, or until it grows too 
late for the plant to ſupport ſo many leaves; 
then to fall to eight, and even to fix ; but this 
the ſkilful topper will be the beſt judge of, as 
it can be only known from experience. You 
are now to be attacked by another enemy, as 
dangerous and as deſtructive as any; it is the 
A of a green colour, which grows to 
a large ſize, and if ſuffered to ſtay on the plant 
will deſtroy the whole, The firſt glut af 


them, 
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them, as the planters call it, will be when the 
tobacco is in the ſtate above mentioned ; and 


your hands muſt be almoſt conſtantly employed 
in pulling them off, and preventing their in- 


| creaſe ; but if you have a ſtock of young tur- 


keys to turn into the field they will effectually 
deſtroy theſe worms. You are again to hill 
up your tobacco, and lighten the ground be- 
tween the hills, that the roots of the tobacco 
may extend themſelves with eaſe. Immedi- 
ately after topping, your tobacco begins to 
throw out ſuckers between the leaves, where 
they Join the ſtalks : theſe ſhould be carefully 
taken off, for if they are ſuffered to grow, they 
greatly exhauſt the plant. Not long after the 
firſt glut of worms, comes a ſecond, in greater 


quantities than the former, and they muſt. be 
treated in the ſame manner. 


Tobacco, thus managed, will begin to ripen 


in the month of Auguſt, when it is to be cut, 


as it ripens, in order to be houſed: but you 
ſhould have a very ſkilful ſet of cutters, who 
know well when tobacco is ripe; for if it be 
cut before it is full ripe, it will never cure of 


a good colour, and will rot in the hogſhead 
after it is prized. The tobacco, when ripe, 


changes its colour, and looks greyiſh ; the leaf 
fcels thick, and if preſſed between the finger 
and 
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and thumb will eafily crack : but experience 
alone ean enable a perſon to judge when to- 
bacco is fully ripe. 

I think the beſt time to cut tobacco is in 
the afternoon, when the ſun has not power 
to burn it, but only cauſes the leaves to be 


ſupple, that they may be handled without 
breaking. It ſhould then remain on the 


ground all night: the next morning after the 
dew 1s off, and before the ſun has power to 
burn it, it muſt be picked up; but there 
ſhould be no appearance of rain the preceding 
night; for ſhould a heavy rain fall upon the 
tobacco, when lying on the ground, it will in- 
jure it greatly, by filling it with grit, and, 
perhaps, bruiſing it. Tobacco is, indeed, ge- 
nerally cut in the morning, but in this caſe it 
muſt be watched very narrowly, and picked 
up, and put in ſmall heaps on the ground, be- 
fore it begins to burn; for if it be ſcorched by 

the ſun it is good for nothing. 
There are different methods taken in the 
management of tobacco, immediately after 
being cut, and ſufficiently killed by the ſun 
for handling. Some hang it upon fences until 
it is nearly half cured before they carry it to 
hang up in houſes, built for the purpoſe ; but 
this mode I do not approve of, as the leaves 
are 
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are too much expoſed to the ſun, and are apt 
to be injured. A much better method is, to 
have ſcaffolds made cloſe to the houſe you in- 
tend to cure your tobacco in; and having a 
ſufficient number of tobacco Ricks of about 
four feet and a half long, and an inch thick, 
you bring in your tobacco from the field, and 
putting from ten to fourteen or fifteen. plants 
upon a ſtick, you fix the ſticks upon this ſcaf- 
fold, about nine inches the one from the other; 
there the tobacco remains until the leaves turn 
yellow. By this method you prevent the ſun 
from coming to the leaves, and the rays only 
fall on the ſtalks. After remaining a ſufficient 
time, you remove the ſticks, with the tobacco 
on them, into the houſe, and fix them where 
they are to remain, until the tobacco be fully 


cured. 

The houſes built for the tobacco are from 
thirty to ſixty feet long, and about twenty feet 
wide : the roof has wind beams about four 
feet diſtance, to fix the ſticks on, and contrived 
at proper ſpaces to receive the whole of the 
tobacco, until the houſe is full, fo that there 
be a ſpace of fix inches between the tails of the 
upper plants and heads of the lower, for the 
air to paſs through. 

If a perſon has houſe-room enough I wouki 

adviſe 
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adviſe that the tobacco ſhould have no ſun, 
but be carried into the houſe immediately after 
it is killed, and there hung upon the ſticks. 
But, in this caſe, the plants ſhould be very few 
on the ſticks, and the ſticks at greater diſtances 
from each other; for tobacco is very apt to be 
injured in the houſe, if hung too cloſe in a 
green ſtate. If a crop could be cured in this 
way, without ſun, its colour would be more 
bright, and the flayour finer ; the whole Juices 
being preſerved unexhaled by the fun. 
When your tobacco 1s fully cured in the 
houſe, which may be known by the colour of 
the leaf, and the dryneſs of the ſtem, it may 
be then ſtripped from the ſtalks, when it is in 
a proper ſtate; that is, in ſeaſon, which moiſt- 
ens it ſo as it can be handled. As ſoon as the 
tobacco is fo plant that it can be handled 
without breaking the leaves, it is to be ſtruck 
from the ſticks, put in a bulk until it 1s ſtrip- 
ped from the ſtalks, which, in the earlier part 
of the year, ſhould be immediately done, - leſt 
the ſtalks, which are green, ſhould injure the 
leaf. If the tobacco is 700 high in caſe when it 
is ſtruck, it will be apt to rot when it gets into 
a ſweat. One thing ſhould be particularly at- 
tended to, and that is, it ſhould be ſtruck as it 
- firſt 
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firſt cames into caſe; for if it hangs until it is 
too high, or moiſt, and you ſhould wait until 
the moiſture dries away to the ſtate I adviſe it 
? to be in when you ſtrike it, it will moſt cer- 
tainly, when in bulk, return to jts full ſtate of 

morſture ; and, therefore, it ſhould hang until 

it is perfectly dry; and you are to wait till 
another ſeaſon arrives to put it in proper caſe. 
The next thing to be done, after the to- 
bicco is ſtruck, as I have ſaid, is to ſtrip, it, 

and here you are to be particularly attentive. 

All the indifferent leaves are firſt to be pulled 

from the ſtalks, by ſorters well acquainted 

with the buſineſs, and tied by themſelves-to 

F be aſterwards ſtemmed. The plant, with 
the leaves, is to be thrown to the ſtrippers : 

they are to ſtrip off the leaves, and tie up five 

leaves in a bundle with one of equal goodneſs. 

When you have got enough for a hogſhead, 

which I adviſe not to be more than a thouſand 

weight, it ſhould be immediately packed up 

with very great care, and prized. Your hogſ- 

heads ſhould be made of ſtaves not exceeding 

forty-eight inches long; and the head ought 

not to be more than from thirty to thirty-two 

inches in diameter. No directions can be 

given here for the packing, it can only be 

5 learned 
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learned from practice. If more tobacco than 
here recommend be prized into a hogſhead 
it will be apt to bg bruiſed: a circumſtanee, 
which ſhould be carcfully avoided. 


E 


PART NV. 


PROGRESS OF THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF TOBACCO. 


Of the firſt Knowledge of the Tobacco Plant. 


IT is generally underſtood that the tobacco 
plant of Virginia is a native production of that 
country; but whether it was found in a ſtate 
of natural growth there, or a plant cultivated 
by the Indian natives (whoſe very origin is yet 
doubtful, and is daily becoming a matter of 
learned inquiry), is a point of which we are not 
informed, nor which ever can be farther eluci- 
dated than by the corroboration of hiſtorical 
facts and conjectures. 

I have been thirty years ago, and the great- 
eſt part of my time during that period, inti- 
mately acquainted with the interior parts of 
America; and have been much in the unſettled 
parts of the country, among thoſe kinds of ſoil 


* See Pere La Batt's account on the ſubjeR, . 
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woods, although I have often found a few 


inclines towards a ſuppoſition that this plant 


nama#*; and the foundation of the Chafaw 


and manuring, which the Indians do not well underſtand ; 


be as big as one's wriſt, and two or three feet in length. 
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which are favourable to the culture of tobacco ; 
but I do not recolle& one ſingle inſtance where 
I have met with tobacco growing wild in the 


ſpontaneous plants about the arable and trod- 
den grounds of deſerted habitations. 


This circumſtance, as well as that of its buys 


ing now, and having been, cultivated by the 
natives at the period of European diſcoveries, 


is not a native of North America, but may poſ- 


ſibly have found its way thither with the ear- 
heſt migrations from ſome diſtant land. This 
might, indecd, have eafily been the caſe from 
South America, by way of the Iſthmus of Pa- 


and 


Lionel Wafer, who publiſhed his travels upon the Iſth- 
mus of Darien in 1699, ſays, in page 102, ** Theſe Indians 
have tobacco amongſt them. It grows as the tobacco in Vir- 
ginia, but is not ſo ſtrong, perhaps for want of tranſplanting 


for they only raiſe it from the ſeed in their plantations, 
When it is dried and cured they ftrip it from the ſtalks, and 
laying two or three leaves upon one another, they roll up 
all together ſideways into a long roll, yet leaving a little 
hollow. Round this they roll other leaves one after ano- 
ther, in the ſame manner, but cloſe and hard, till the roll 


Their way of ſmoking when they are in company toge- 
ther is thus: a boy lights one end of a roll and burns it to a 


coal, 
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and Chickaſaw nations (who we have reaſons 
to conſider as deſcendants from the Tlaſcaliame, 
and to have migrated to the eaſtward of the 
river Miſſiſſippi, about the time of the Spaniſh 
conqueſt of Mexico by Cortez) ſeems to have 
afforded one fair opportunity for its diſſemina- 
tion. 

The firſt knowledge which the Eg may 
be ſuppoſed to have of this plant, ſeems to be 
deducible from the report of Sir John Haw- 
kins in July 1565 *, who ſays, that T he 
Floridians, when they travel, have a kind of 
herb dried, which, with a cane and an earthern 
cup in the end, with fire and the dried herbs 
put together, do ſucke thorow the cane the 
ſmoke thereof, which ſmoke. ſatisfieth their 
hunger, and therewith they live foure or five 


coal, wetting the part next it to keep it from waſting too 
faſt. The end ſo lighted he puts into his mouth, and blows 
the ſmoke through the whole length of the roll into the face 
of every one of the company or council, though there be 
two or three hundred of them. Then they, fitting in their 
uſual poſture upon forms, make with their hands held toge- 
ther a kind of funnel round their mouths and noſes. Into 
this they receive the ſmoke as it is blown upon them, ſnuf- 
fing it up greedily and ſtrongly as long as ever they are able 
to hold their breath, and ſeeming to bleſs. themſelves, as it 
were, with the refreſhment it gives them. 


* Hakluyt's Voyages, p. $41. 15 
K 3 daes 
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dayes without meat or drinke, and this all the 
Frenchmen uſed for this purpoſe : yet do they 
holde opinion withall, that it cauſeth water 
and fleame to void from their ſtomacks. It 
is not clear to me, however, that this fumid 
preparation was tobacco, as Mr. Hakluyt has 
ſet it down; for the Indians ſmoke much of a 
bark which they ſcrape from the &illiconick, an 
aromatic ſhrub, ſomewhat reſembling the wil- 
low; and have alſo a preparation made with 
this and ſumach leaves, or ſometimes with the 
latter mixed with tobacco. | 
There is, however, a very particular ac- 
count given of the tobacco of Virginia, by 
Mr. Thomas Harriot, who made a voyage thi- 
ther in 1586, and reported as follows: 
There is an herbe which is ſowed apart by 
itſelfe, and is called by the inhabitants uppowoc : 
in the Weſt Indies it hath divers names, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral countries and places 
where it groweth, and is uſed: the Spanyards 
generally call it tobacco. The leaves thereof 
being dried and brought into powder they uſe 
to take the fume or ſmoke thereof, by ſucking 
it through pipes made of clay, into theyr ſto- 
mack and head: from whence it purgeth ſu- 
perfluous fleame and other groſſe humours, and 
openeth all the pores and paiiages of the body: 
by 
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by which means the uſe thereof not only pre- 
ſeryeth the body from obſtructions, but alſo (if 
any be, ſo. that they have not beene of too 
long continuance) in ſhort time breaketh 
them : whereby theyr bodyes are notably pre- 
ſerved in health, and know not many grevious 
diſeaſes, wherewithall we in En gland are of- 
tentimes afflicted. 1 
„This uppotwoc is of ſo precious e 
amongſt them, that they thinke theyr gods are 
marvelouſly delighted therewith : whereupon 
ſometime they make hallowed fires,, and caſt 
ſome of the powder therein for a ſacrifice : be- 
ing in a ſtorme upon the waters, to pacifie 
theyr gods, they - caſt ſome by into the ayre 
and into the water: ſo a. weare for fiſn being 
newly ſet up, they caſt ſome therein and into 


the ayre : alſo after an eſcape of danger, they 
caſt ſome into the ayre hikewiſe : but all done 
with ſtrange geſtures, ſtamping, ſometimes 
dancing, clapping of hands, holding up of 
hands, and ſtaring up into the heavens, utter- 
ing therewithal, and chattering ſtrange words 
and noiſes. 
We ourſelves during the time we were 
there, uſed to ſuck it after theyr manner, as 
alſo fince our rene, and have found many 


rare and wond experiments of the vertues 
| 34 thereof: 


* 
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thereof: of which the relation would require 
a volume by itſelfe: the uſe of it by ſo many 


of late, men and women of great calling as elſe; 
and fome learned 9 alſo, is futhcient | 
1 witneſſe v. 

The editors of Hall's Encyclopedia on 
liſhed by Mr. Cooke in 1789, have given the 
following account of tobacco under the head * 

Nicotiana. | 
«© There are fred ſdecies, of which the oy 
remarkable is the tabacum, or common tobacco 
plant. This was firſt diſcovered in America 
by the Spaniards about the year 1560, and by 
them 1mported into Europe. It had been uſed 
by the inhabitants of America long before, and 
was called by thoſe of the iſlands, yoli, and pæ- 
tun, by the inhabitants of the continent. It 


was ſent into Spain from Tobaco, a province of 


- Yucatan, where it was firſt diſcovered, and 
from whence it takes its common name. Sir 
Walter Raleigh firſt introduced it into. Eng- 
land about the year 1585, and was the firſt 
who taught them how to ſmoke it. Tobacco 

is com monly uſed among the oriental nations, 
though it is uncertain by whom it was intro- 
duced among them. Conſiderable quantities 


* Harriot” 3 Voyage to Virginia, * Hakluyt, P. 75. — 
of 
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of 3 it are cultivated in the Levant, on the coaſts ._ 
of: Greece: and the Archipelago, | in Italy, and 
the iſland of Malta. t | 
Among all. the me of FREE 
climes introduced into theſe kingdoms, ſcarce 
any has been held in higher eftimation than to- 
bacco. In the countries of which it is a-native 
it is conſidered by the Indians as the moſt va- 
luable offering that can be made to the * 
they worſhip. | 

" They uſe it in all their civil and lcions 
ceremonies. When once the ſpiral wreaths of 
its ſmoke aſcend from the feathered pipe of 
peace, the compact that has been juſt made is 
conſidered as ſacred and inviolable. Likewiſe 
when they addreſs their Great Father, or his 
guardian ſpirits *, reſiding as they believe in 
every extraordinary production of nature, they 
make liberal offerings to them of this valuable 
plant, not ning but they are ſecured of 
protection. 

So far in regard to the origin of a plant 
which has given ſuch wonderful employment 
to the people of Great Britain during theſe 


have more generally underſtood theſe e to be to 


the devil: the Indians always ſay (I think) that their Gad is 
a good being, who will do them no harm; but that — 
think it neceſſary to appeaſe an evil and miſchievous ſpirit. 
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many affluent fortunes have ariſen. It will 


periods of untutored nature to the preſent per- 
fection of ſcientific manufactures. 


ten accounts of this commerce have periſhed 
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two laſt centuries (of which one is juſt ex- 
piring) : an employment which ' occupies an 
immenſe capital in trade; and from which 


afford a curious, and perhaps ſatisfactory eni- 
tertainment, to reiterate the progreſs of this 
commerce, and the improvements which have 
been ſucceſſively made in it from the earlieſt 


Of the primitive Commerce in Tobacco. 


According to the foregoing accounts we 
may conclude the firſt commerce in tobacco to 
have commenced in 1585 or 1586; Mr. Har- 
riot's account is dated in 1586; and he was 
one of Sir Walter Raleigh's party. 

The firſt thirty years which ſucceeded this 
period of diſcovery were greatly interrupted by 
quarrels among the Indian natives, as we learn 
from the hiſtories which remain; and it is 


highly probable that ſome of the earlieſt writ- 


with the parties who were maſſacred. 
The earlieſt official accounts which I have 
been able to find, are contained in the public 
records of Virginia, which I have been per- 
mitted 
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mitted to tranſcribe, and from which I have 
extracted much certain and intereſting matter 
by means of an amanuenſis: the earlieſt of 
this goes back to the twenty-fifth of July, one 
thouſand fix hundred and twenty-one, which 
is thirty-five years later than the firſt certain 
knowledge of the plant by the Engliſh nation. 

On the twenty-fifth of July, 1621, the 
London Company, tiled, The Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Southanipton and others the 
| Lords with the reſt of the worthy Adventurers of 
the Virginia Company, wrote to the governor 
and council of ſtate reſiding in Virginia in the 
following words : With great difficulty 
we have erected a private magazine, men being 
moſt unwilling to be drawn to ſubſcription to 
be paid in /moke. If therefore you expect for 
the future any ſuch place, it muſt be your 
principal care that the Cape merchant be not 
conſtrained to vend his commodities at any ſet 
price; and in particular not to be enforced to 


fake tobacco at any certain rate, and that you 
be aiding as well to this as to the former maga- 
zine for the return of debts. We require that 


the market be open for all men, that the cha- 
ritable intention of the adventurers be not 
abuſed. and turned into private gain.” There- 
fore we deſire you to have principally in your 

| care 


| 4496 
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care that a ſtrict proclamation be ſet out to 
prohibit ſuch engroſſing of commodities, and 
foreſtalling the market, thereby to vend to 
poor people at exceſſive rates. Such oppreſſion 
and grinding of the poor we in our hearts ab- 
hor, and require you ſeverely to puniſh : aſ- 
furing you nothing can be more pleaſing to us 
than the puniſhment of ſuch monſters as de- 
vour their brethren by this wicked and barba- 
rous practice; eſpecially if ſuch wickedneſs 
ſhould be exerciſed by men in place of autho- 
rity.” 

Theſe nflretions Were — by the Earl 
of Southampton, Mr. Deputy Farrer, Sir Ed- 
win Sandys, Doctor Anthony, Doctor Gul- 
ſton, Doctor Winſton, Mr. Nicholas Farrer, 
Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Wrote, and Mr. Wroth. And 
on the twelfth day of the next month, Auguſt, 
they again wrote as follows. 

We cannot but condemn the-uſe that i is 

made of our boats, that are only employed in 

trading in the bay for corn. Almoſt every 
letter tells of that trade, which we only 

approve in caſe of neceſſity; for we conceive 
- it would be much better for the plantation, 
and more honour for you and our nation, that 
the naturals ſhould come for their proviſion to 
you, than you to beg your bread of them. 
9 3 
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We ſhajl with a great deal more content hear 
of ſtorehouſes full of corn of your own growth, 
than of a ſhallop laden with corn from the bay. 
We pray you therefore that a larger proportion 
of ground be aſſigned to every man than for- 
merly hath been; and that the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment be inflied upon ſuch as dare to break 
your conſtitutions herein ; and that officers be 
not ſpared, nor their tenants nor ſervants diſ- 
penſed with. Our magazine is ſuddenly to 
follow this ſhip, wherein there are much 
greater proportion of things ſent than were 
in the laſt: and though our factor of the laſt 
magazine was either by importuning perſuaded, 
or by conſtraint inforced to part with his goods 
at under rates, !o be paid in tobacco at three 
ſhillings per pound (which here, charges de- 
- ducted, was ſold for leſs than twenty pence 
per pound), yet will not the adventurers be ſo 
in this reſpect, for they are determined to ac- 
cept of tobacco at no certain price, nor will 
ſell their commodities upon truſt till that wick- 
ed phraſe and council be rooted out of the 
mouths and hearts of the planters, that any 

thing is good enough for the merchants. How 
worthy we are of this attempt we appeal to 
_yourſelves; yet hath it not been reſented by 
you, nor the inſolence puniſhed. But ſeeing 
our 
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our care and charge is repaid with ſuch mon- 
ſtrous ingratitude, we defire you to give notice 
to the colony, that after this year they expect 
no farther ſupply of any neceflaries to be ex- 
changed with them for their darling tobacco. 
We have given them a year's notice before 
hand, that they may fall upon ſome other 
courſe ; and being ſenſible of the great loſs the 
adventurers ſtill ſuſtain by your rol! tobacco, 
made up with fillers (as they term it), it is by 
us and the adventurers ordered, that the Cape 


merchant accept of none but leaf tobacco. We 


pray you to publiſh this our order throughout 
the colony, that they may be provided to ex- 


| change with our Cape merchant none but leaf; 


and ſuch as willingly tranſgreſs, thus having 
notice, if they ſuffer for it, it ſhall be no part 
of our care | H 
From the conſiderations contained in theſe 
two laſt recited official inſtructions, it appears 
extremely clear, that ſuch was then the pre- 
valent faſhion of uſing tobacco in England, and 
upon the continent of Europe (probably coun- 
tenanced to encourage the ſpirit of adventure 
which had beſpread the atlantic ocean in the 
foregoing century), that the coloniſts were al- 
lured by the extraordinary price of three ſhil- 


lings per pound, to abandon the chief objects 
7 of 


- 
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of their migration into thoſe fruitful regions, 
for the proſpect of exorbitant lucre which 
this commodity held out; and that on this ac- 
count they ſo diſgracefully ſubmitted to an 
impolitic dependence upon the natives for 
bread, as to put the adventurers to their ſhifts 
to ſupport the neceſſary independence of colo- 
nization ; and, very Juftly, to merit their ſe- 
vere reprehenſion. 

We learn, however, that i it was deemed ne- 
ceſſary to follow up theſe remonſtrances very 
ſtrenuouſly ; and to check this monſtrous pro- 
penſity to a miſtaken policy in the extenſion 
of this culture, by requeſting the interventions 
of juriſprudence for ſome degree of legal re- 
ſtraint, as we find the company of adventurers 
again writing on the eleventh day of the next 
month (September), as follows:“ We de- 
fire you by whoſe wiſdom and integrity we ex- 
pect a general redreſs, to be by all lawful means 
and. juſt favours, aiding and aſſiſting to the 
buſineſs itſelf, and to our factor Mr. Blaney, 
that both his perſon and the goods may be 
ſafely and conveniently provided for, and ac- 
commodated ; and that the ſelling and barter- 
ing of them be left free to his diſcretion, and 
according to the prices and inſtructions he 
hath here given unto him * the adventurers; | 
whoſe 
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whoſe unanimous reſolution, and charge is, 
not to accept of tobacco at three ſhillings the 
pound, finding, beſides all former lofles, that 
near forty thouſand weight ſent home laſt year 
for the general company and magazine, the 
better half hath not yielded eighteen pence per 
pound; and the reſt not above two ſhillings: 
to which prices there is no poſſibility that they 
ſhould arrive this next year. So that there 
muſt be an abatement of the price of tobacco ; 
neither can we. yield (which is by ſome perſons 
pronounced), but by the whole company (not 
merely the adventurers of the magazine) it is 
denied, to continue the old rate of three ſhil- 
lings per pound, and to overvalue as much in 


the goods ſent hence, as the tobacco is eſteem- 


ed leſs worſe than that rate. For although 
for matters of profit it might go current much 


alike, yet thereby we ſhould maintain the co- 
lony in their overweening eſteem of their dar- 
ling tobacco, to the overthrow of all other 
ſtaple commodities ; and likewiſe continue 
the evil will they have conceived there, and 


the ſcandalous reports here ſpread of oppreſſion, 


and exactions from the company's ſelling all 
their commodities for three times the value of 
what they coſt. Upon which fond and unjuſt 
ſurmiſes, they think it lawful to uſe all man- 
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ner of deceit and falſchood in their tobacco 
that they part with to the magazine. This 1s 
the next thing wherein we defire your care 


and favour, being affured from our factor in 


London, that, except the tobacco that ſhall 
next come thence, prove to be of more per- 
fection and goodneſs than that was which 
came home laſt, there is no hope that it will 
vend at all: For albeit it be paſſed once, yet 
the wary buyer will not be again taken. So 
we heartily wiſh that you would make ſome 
provifion for the burning of all baſe and rotten 
uff, and not to ſuffer any but very good to be 
cured, at leaſt to be ſent home; whereby, cer- 
tainly, there would be more nee in the 
price than loſs in the quantity.” 

To theſe inſtructions and remonſtrances the 
_ governor and council returned the following 
anſwer : « It isa thing very well liked of 
that you have left the price of tobacco at liberty, 
ſince that it is a commodity of ſuch uncertain 
value by reaſon of the great difference thereof 

in goodneſs; and howſoever much of the to- 
bacco of the laſt crop hath not proved very 
good by reaſon of the unſeaſonableneſs of the 
year, and of the want of time for the curing 
of it, yet we deſire that no precedent, may be 
made thereof; 9 of that brought home 
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as good we could not at this time remedy ; but 


of war with the Indians, and the cares of the 
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by the marines, whoſe bringing of bad as well 


have taken order, as much as in us lieth, to 
prevent it for the time to come. For the 
drawing off the people from the exceſſive 
planting of tobacco, we have by the conſent of 
the general aſſembly reſtygyned them to one 
hundred plants the hend; upon each of which 


plants there are to be Teft but only nine leaves, 


which proportion, as near as could be gueſſed, 
was generally conceived would be agreeable 
with the hundred weight which you have al- 
lowed. By which means, as alſo by the courſe 
which we have taken, for the keeping of every 
man to his trade, we doubt not but very much 
to prevent the immoderate planting of tobacco. 
But nothing can more effectually encourage all 
men to the planting of corn in abundance, 
and ſo divert them from plantng of tobacco, 
than, that you would be pleaſed ſince it is 
your deſire that great quantities of corn be 
planted here, as well for fuch multitudes of 
people as you hope yearly to ſend over, as for 
our own uſe, to allow us a merchantable rate. 

About this period we find the intervention 


colonial government as well as that of the com- 
pany of adventurers, ſo much occupied with 
es 5 the 


% 
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the means of defence againſt the enraged na - 
tives, whoſe horrid maſſacres threatened to 
depopulate the European ſettlements, that the 
correſpondence between the two countries is 
moſtly filled up with accounts of the military 
tranſactions of the times; and the ſtaple of 
tobacco was left more to the courſe which 
chance might dictate. We learn ſomething, 
however, of the ftate of that cultute from a 
letter from the governor and council of Virgi- 
mia, dated at James's city, January 20, 1622, 
wherein it 1s related to the adventurers, that 
there. had been as many private adventurers 
recommended to them that year as it would 
require five times the crop of that year to ſa- 
tisfy ; ©* there being not made above three ſcore 
thouſand weight of tobacco in the whale colony. 5 
Notwithſtanding this contraſt between the 
ſupply and demand, we find frequent com- 
plaints on the part of the colony, of want of 
ſtrength, and danger of famine. Yet ſo great 
was the inducement of three ill ings per pound, 
given about this period for tobacco in England, 
and ſo much greater muſt have been the num- 
ber of mercantile adventurers than that of ac- 
tual ſettlers, that- the latter were ſtimulated 
by the proſpect of gain to hazard every thing 
in favour of this lucrative plant: inſomuch 
L 2 indeed, 
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indeed, that the company of adventurers found 
it neceflary to reſtrain the plantations to ſixty 
pounds weight per head of their population; 
and the impoſition of his majeſty's cuſtoms (as 
ſtated in the adventurers' letter to the gover- 
nor and council, dated at London, the 2nd 
of May, 1623,) was ſtill continued at the 
(then reduced) rate of nine pence per pound. 
Such, however is the unaccountable diſpoſi- 
tion of infatuated man, that neither theſe pre- 


_ cautions, nor the after endeavours of the ad- 
venturers, aided by the vigilance of the public 
councils, could reſtrain this ill- judged and in- 
ordinate thirſt for a very precarious traffic; 
although the pitch to which it had arrived en- 

dangered the very exiſtence of thoſe concerned 

in it, and at that time bid fair to annihilate an 
enterpriſe which has opened to the world an 
mexhanflible fource of commercial riches. 
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Of the firft Legiſlative Interpofition in Regulating 
the Culture and Commerce of Tobacco. 


We find it recorded, that after the hurry of 
war was a little over, and the advancing pro- 
greſs of population led to an organization of 
the colonial government, and convened a le- 
 *orſlative authority at James's town, that one 
era) | „ of 


- * . * 
* 
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of their very firſt acts went to a more ſerious 
regulation of this growing abuſe than the com- 
pany had been hitherto able to effect. I can- 
not give a better picture of the times than the 
folowing, which I have been permitted to 
copy from their original record. 


e At a Grand Aſſembly ſummoned the fixth 
of January, 1639 *. 


Preſeu, 
Sir Francis Wiatt, Knight, Governor, &c. 


Captain John Weſt | Mr. Argoll Yeardley - 
Sir John Harvey, Knt. Nr. George Menife 

Capt. Sam. Mathe ws 3 Th Willoughby 
Captain Peirce Captain Henry Brown 
Mr. Rich. Kemp, Sec. | Capt. William Brocas 
Mr. Roger Wingate, Mr. Ambroſe Harmer 
Treaſurer | Mr. Richard Bennett 


«© The names of the burgeſſes for the ſeveral 
plantations returned od the ſheriffs being as 
follo weth, viz. £ 


* A ſtranger will not, perhaps, perceive the immediate 
relation of names to the hiſtory of tobacco; but as many of 
theſe were founders of families occupying the ſame premiſes 
at this time, it affords à conſiderable hiſtoric light. 


L 3 For 
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Capt. Tho. Harris 
For the — — Mr. Chriſt. Branch 
Mr. Edwd. Tunſtall 


8 Francis Epps 
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For the County of Charles 
City 


Capt. Tho. Pawlett 
Mr. Edward Hill 
UMr. J — Johnſon 


For the County of James's 
City 
Chicohominy Pariſh 
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The upper 1 
and Smith's Fort 


The lower * 


- - WW  _AaACS 2 
p bo 


Hogg Iſland, and 
Lawn's Creek 


Martin's Hundred to 
Keeth's Creek 


Farloe's Neck to is 
rone's Ponds 
Johnſon's Neek, ms. 


cher's Hope, and the 
Neck of Land 


N. B. This part of the original record is defaced and imperſect. 
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For the County of Charls 5 Mir. Williams 
River Mr. Hugh Gwyn 
1 Mr. Peregrine Bland 
Mr. Randolph Crew 


For uber * County E John Gookins 
Mr. Triſtram Norris 


For the ou of Lower (Capt. John Sibſey 


Norfolk Mr. John Hill 
Capt. John Upton 
For the Iſle of Wight | Mr. Anthony Jones 


County Mr. John Moone. 
x Mr. James Tuke 
For the County of Eliza- (Mr. Thomas Oldis 


beth City Mr. Peter Stafferton 
For the County of Ackow- (Mr. Obed. Robins 


mack Mr. John Neale 


«© Whereas the exceſſive quantity of tobacco 
of late years planted in the colony, and the 
evil condition and quality thereof being princi- 
pally occaſioned thereby, have debaſed the 
commodity to ſo vile eſteem and rate; unleſs 
ſome ſpeedy courſe be eſtabliſhed therein it will 
be altogether impoſſible for the planters to re- 
ceive any reliefe or ſubſiſtance thereby, or be 
enabled to the raiſing of more ſtaple commo- 
Aten, „or to diſingage me of ſuch debts 
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ped and ſmoothed; in conſideration whereof 
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as they are already plunged into. For the more 
timely redreſs whereof, as alſo for the advance- 
ment of - the price of tobacco, the principal 
merchants and moſt conſiderable number of 
adyenturers to the colony have made tender of 
theſe propoſitions following, and fignifying 
their conſents under their hands to the condi- 
tions therein expreſſed, viz. That in caſe all 
the tobacco planted this preſent year 1639 in 
the colony of Virginia be abſolutely deſtroyed 
and burned, excepting and reſerving ſa much 
in equal proportion for each planter as ſhall 
make in the whole the juſt quantity of twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds of tobacco, the abſo- 
late beſt of the faid tobacco and no more, 10 
as the faid twelve hundred thouſand paunds 
of the ſaid beſt tobacco have all the ſtalks ſtrip- 


they the ſaid ſubſcribers are content to accept 
and receive forty pounds of the ſaid beſt to- 
bacco ſo ſtripped, ſmoothed, and ſerved; in 
full ſatisfaction of every hundred pounds of 
tobacco now due to them or any of them for 
any goods ſold untill or before publication hereof 
in Virginia, Provided the faid forty pounds 
for every hundred pounds of tobacco be paid 
unto them and every of them, their and every 
of their aligns at ſuch ſeveral times as the faid 


tobacco 
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60 ſhall grow due unto them _ every 
of them. 


Provided alſo thatin two years next enſuing, 

viz. in the year 1640 and 1641, ſuch reſtraint 
be had in planting as that there be planted and 
made twelve hundred thouſand pounds of the 


like abſolute tobacco, and no more; and if 
in caſe there be any tobacco over and beſide 


the ſaid quantity of twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds, that it ſhall yearly, be abſolutely de- 
ſtroyed, for and in conſideration of the abate- 


ment aforeſaid, which ſaĩd ſubſcribers are like- 


wiſe conſenting and agreeing as appeareth by 
a teſtimonial under the hands of the governor, 
and divers of the council, and others, that if 
it ſhould happen through the late arrival of 
their ſaid propoſitions the ſaid ſtripping and 
ſmoothing which is principally deſired cannot 
this year be effected, then, if the tobacco of 
this year, 1639, be reduced to the quantity of 
fifteen hundred thouſand pounds without ſtrip- 
ping and ſmoothing, they would be willing to 
receive fifty pounds of tobacco for one hundred 
pounds debt, provided that the colony be re- 
gulated for theſe two enſuing years to the 
quantity of twelve hundred thouſand pounds 
per annum ſtripped and ſmoothed as aforeſaid. 
Now. the governor and council together 
with 
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with the burgeſſes of this grand aſſembly 
having weighed the aforeſaid propoſition, and 
taken into conſideration the vaſt quantity of 
tobacco both in England and all other places 
where the commodity hath been formerly 
vended, to which, if all the tobacco of this 
year's growth ſhould be added and no reſtraint 
of planting to be made for the future (whereas 
it is now moſt deſpicable) it muſt (then) bring 


aſſured loſs to all who ſhall be dealers therein ; 
both to the planters of their labours, and to the 
merchants of their adventures ; have therefore 
thought fit upon mature advice to comply with 
the ſaid merchants' and adventurers' requeſt; 
and, to condeſcend upon the aforeſaid condi- 
tions and conſiderations, to deſtroy the tobacco 
of this year, to proportion and to reſtrain and 
ſtint the planting of tobacco for theſe two years 
next enfuing, in ſuch manner and form a as it 
this act is hereafter expreſſed. 
« Firſt, That all tobacco of this year s growth 
ſhould be reduced to the proportion of fifteeri 
hundred thouſand pounds weight without ſtrip- 
ping and ſmoothing, which in ſo unſeaſonable 
a time of the year could not be effected: It is 
thought fit, and eftabliſhed, that in and for the 
ſeveral limits and precincts hereunder men- 
tioned, there be yearly choſen and appointed 
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men of experience and integrity for the care- 
full viewing of each man's crop of tobacco. 
The viewers of this year (being nominated and 
appointed by the — are as followeth. 
viz. | 

The viewers of this preſent year are, as 


hereunder, named mem being Joined 
to ſee the due execution. 


For Henrico County. 


1. From the World's 


Mile Creek 


Samuel Almond 


. Roger Chapman 
End to Henrico | We 
2. For Henrico, Coxon "WR Cookeney 
Dale, Varina, and Four“ John Baker 


3. For Curles, Brome, 
and Turkey Ifland 


Bryan Smith 
Ambroſe Cobb 


Mr. Wm. Hatcher 
Thomas Shippy - 


js Richard Cock 


4. For the North Side of 
Appomattor River 


"Mrs. John Baugh 


5. Fer Conicoke 


Charles s 


"Mr. Chriſt. Branch. 


Richard Johnſon 


Joſeph Bourne 
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Charles s City County. 


Mr. Edward Hill 
James Warredine 


John Woodward 


Mr. Cheney Boice 
2. From the north fide Anthony Wiatt 


of Appomatter River Nath. Tatham 


Mr. Rice Hoe 
Richard Tiſdall 
Richard Craven 


r. Walter Aſton 
Edward Sparſhot 
Roger Davis 


* Hen. Canterell 


1. From the City to 
Bicker's Creek 


- 


3. For Merchant's Hope 


4. For Weſtover, Buck- 
land, and up to Tur- 
key Iſland 


. From Wianoak to 


David Jones's nl 


Wm. Lawrence 


Mr. John Fludd 
John Glipps 
George Place 


7. From John Wall's his- 
houſe to the utmoſt 
extent of Wianoke Pa- 
riſh downwards 


Mr. Toſeph Johnſon 
William Murrell 


j J ohn Wall 


6. From Maycox down- 
wards to Mr. Claye's 


James's 
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James's City County. | 
1. From the eaſterly fide | Ben. Harriſon 


of Chippoke's Creek to} William Gapin 
Mr. Fludd's Edward Minter 


2. From Mr. Fludd's Capt. Hen. Browne 


Plantation to Mr.“ John Garey . 
Gray's Henry Carman 


[ Thomas Swann 


3. From Smith's Forte 


to Grindon's Hill 2 


4. From Grindon's Hill Mr. Tho. Stampe 
and both ſides of Low- Stephen Webb 
er Chippoke's Creek | Eraſmus Carter 


3 r. William Spence 
5. For Lawns Creek} r 


and Hogg Iſland | 2288 


6. For Sandy Point an d Mr Bridges Freeman 
5 r Wim Fryc 
Chicohominey Pariſh "y 

William Morgan 


Edward Oliver 
Chriſt. Lawſon 
Mr. David Manſell 


8. For the Neck of * George Malen 


Edward Wigg 
9. For 


Paſby Haies, the Maine, 
and James's City 


7. For Thomas Harves, i Rt. Hutchinſon 


4 
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9. For the Gleab Land, , 
Archer's Hope, Jockies os, Ho. Poewiter 


| . John Davis 
Neck, and th 
—_ mats hoc: John Thompſon 


x0. For the eaſterly ſide] Cap. Hm. Higginſon 
i - of Archer's Hope Creek Nicholas Cummins 
to Warome's Ponds } Thomas Browne 


11. From Warome's] Mr. Fer. Franklin 
Ponds to Peter Rid- V Reynold Jones 
ley's Ralph Looney 


Mr. Thomas Cauſey 
William Shute 
John Hayward 
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12. For the weſt ſide of 
Keith's Creek 


Warwick River County. 


1. For the upper part of] 
Warwick River ſo far 


"4 as the Pariſh of Denby | Capt. Wm. Peirce 
ww - extendeth, and down > Francis James 
1 to the upper ſide of Ba- | Ro. Symonds 
chelor's Hope Creek, N 
and Standley Hundred 
2. From the lower ſide 


of Batchelor's Hope | Mr. Tho. Barnard 
Creek down to the > Tho. Rainſhawe 
upper fide of Water 

Creek | 
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| Francis Nice 


3 ' For 
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3. For the Pariſh of Mr. Tho. Harwood 
Mulberry Iſland and Ro. Burtt 
Keith's Creek Wm. Whittaker 


4. From the lower fide 
of Water's Creek to Mr. Zachary Cripps 


the lower part of the} George Stratton 
County L Thomas Moore 


Ne of Wight County. 


Mr. Wm. . 
Rd. Jackſon 
Wm. Lawſon 


1. From Lawne's Creek 
to Caſtle Creek 


2. From Caſtle Creek wh 
ns Alps. 


2 — 


William Ellis 


r. Peter Hull 
Lawrence Ward 
John Sparkman 


Mr. Arthur Smith 


3. From the Alps to 
Baſſes Choice and the 


Indian Field oe 
4. From the Indian Field | 


to the Level and ſo on; Joſeph Cobb 
both ſides the Creek Robert Boyde 


5. From the Road Peat ns 1 Jof. Salmon 


"Y the Head of Pagan! John Mills 
Point Creek George Rawles 


6. From 


= ; a 
— 
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6. Fn rom 28 Mr. John Lewin 


Upper Norfolk County. 


1. From Mr. Bullock's] Mr. Tho. Burbage 
Houſe to Newman's > James Knott 
Point John Parrott 
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From Newman's 1 
Point to the head o Mr. Tho. Drewe 
| William Parker 


the River and Tuck- Wu, | 
eri Neck William Tucker 
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3. From Mr. Gookin's 5 
to the weſternmoſt Mr. John Hill 


branch of Matraver's John Benton 
River Francis Moulde 
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Mr. Olive Spry 
Tho. Emmerſon 
Peter Johnſon. 
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fin's to Mr. Raye 8 


"i From Samuel Grif- 2] 


of Chuck-a-tuck from Mr. William Eyers 


Rd. Preſt 
the Ragged Iſlands to TD 
the head of the Creek] FPaphroditus Law 


5. For the — 3 


. 
— 


Lower 
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Lower Norfolk County. : 


t. From Capt. Wil- Capt. T. Willoughby 
loughbys to Daniel“ William Ship 
Tanner s Creck Robert Jones 


2. From the Weſtern (Lieut. Fran. Macon 
Branch to Elizabeth“ Henry Cattelyne 
River Thomas Wright 


3. For Danl. Tanger 8 Mr. William Julian 
Creek and the eaſtern/ John Gater - 
branch on both ſides George Fawden 


"Capt. John Sibſey 


Thomas Meeres 


4. For the ſouthern 
branch on both ſides 


Robert Martin 
CMr. H. 1 
f For the Little Creek YE Sewell 
1 Faſtern Sh Robert Hayes 
and Eaſtern Shore Chrs. Burrowes 
Mr. Edw. Windham 
6. For the ſouth fide of 3 Win * 
he R. John Stratton 
t e iver Thomas Keeling | 
Achowmack County, ; 
ER _ . Capt. Wm. —_ 
1. From Hungars  Armeſtrong Foſter 


John Mayor 
M 2. From 
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Mr. Wm. Andrews 
John Webſter 
Jas. Barnaby 


2. From Mr. Bugley's 
to the King's Creek 


3. From the King's 
Creek to the Old 
Plantation Creek on 
that fide J 


4: From Mr. Neal's { Mr. Nath. Littleton 
upwards to Mr. Lit-4 Luke Stubbins 
tleton's | Henry Wade 


Mr. Wm. Burdett 
Henry Bag well 
Wm. Berryman | 


Capt. Wm. Roper 
Elias Hartree 
Jonathan Gibbs 


5. From Mr. Littleton's 
and all on that fide 


Elizabeth City County. 


1 From Harris's Creek Mr. Leonard Yeo 
to Far Hill, and to John Branch 
Hampton River | Sam. Parry 


3 Mr. John Arundall 
2. For the ſouth fide off John Robinſon 


the Back River Nicholas Brown 


*. 1 19 * 8 Mr. Peter Stafferton 
from the beginning of ? 

iv Baths 6s” Wis, Gilbert Perkins 
Purefies J. George Hull 


4. From 
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Q Purefi 
4. From Mrs. Purefies' 1 0 ay 4 


7 Mr. Eaton's Thomas Burges 
5. From William Parry's 0 Mr. Thomas Culey 


houſe to the utter-4 Samuel Jackſon 
_ moſt endof theCounty | Danl. Tanner 


Charles's River County. 


t. From Back Creek for [Mr. John Chew 
the ſouth fide of Capt. John Lilley 
Wormeley's Creek Abraham Engliſh 


2. From the weſt ſide⸗ 
of Capt. Wormeley's 
Creek upwards as far 
as the Pariſh extends 


Capt. Rd. Townſend 
Nath. Warren 
Wm. Nottingham 
Hugh G 
3. For the weſtern i 8 
J 


Anth. 
of Queen's Creek nth. Feckbarſt 


Jof. Croſhaw 


4. From the lower ſide) 
of the Pariſh to the 


eaſtern ſide of Capt. 
Utye's Creek 


5. From the weſtern ſide 
of Cap. Utye's Creek | Mr. William- eve 
and eaſtern ſide off Rd. Davis 
Queen's Creek and the | John Harwell 
Middle Plantation | 

M 2 1 For 


Capt. Nich. Martin 
William Sayer 
Nich. 3 


* 
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6. For the north fide of Capt. Jn. Cheeſman 
the new Poquoſon Ri-4 John Jackſon 


ver ArthurMakeworth 
* | F li Mr. Tho. Curtis 

* oY _ 5 of George Saphur 
new Poquoſon River Had aro. 


The Oath of the viewers to be as followeth : 


* You ſhall favear diligently to view, and faith- 
fully, without favour, malice, partiality, or affec- 
tion, to burn all rotten and unmerchantable tobacco 

according to your beft judgment, which ſhall be 
 ſhewn to you within your limits; as alſo you ſhall 

fwear faithfully and duely to obſerve and keep the 

act of aſſembly concerning burning of half the good 
| tobacco which ſhall be, or be known to be, within 

your limits. | 

Which ſaid viewers being ſworn according 
to the aboveſaid oath, -upon viewing of any 
man's crop of tobacco, what they ſhall find 
ground leaves, rotten, or any otherwiſe unmer- 
chantable, are to ſee it burned ; and what they 
ſhall find good and merchantable they the ſaid 
viewers ſhall ſcal with the ſeal appointed for 
meaſuring of barrells, and inſerted in the mar- 
gin. And to avoid all connivance that may 
be uſed by one viewer towards another, it is 
thought fit that the commander of every county 

ſhall 
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ſhall make choice of ſome able perſons to be alſo 
ſworn by the commander, who upon viewing 
of the tobacco belonging to the viewers are to 
do and execute as aforeſaid. It is further 
enacted that if any viewers which now are, or 
which hereafter, ſhall be appointed, ſhall be 
negle&full, remiſs, or ſhall uſe delay in the 
executing of their office, that each viewer in 
caſe of ſuch neglect, remiſſion, or delay, ſhall 
forfeit five pounds ſterling per day: the one 
moiety whereof ſhall be and come to the king, 
and the other to the publick uſe. Provided al- 
ways, that it ſhall be free and lawfull for the 
ſaid viewers or any of them to follow their 
own occaſions, and reſpite the execution of 
their office two days in every week, notwith- 
ſtanding any thing in this a& to the contrary. 
Provided alſo that the planters ſhall have ſe- 
veral days reſpite after publication hereof, to 
fort their tobacco: in which time the viewers 
are to provide themſelves with ſeals. And it 
is ordered, and enjoined, that if any planter 
or perſon whatſoever, ſhall pay, reccive, or put 
on board any ſhip or ſhips, any tobaccos. before 
the ſame have been viewed and allowed by the 

viewers to be good and merchantable, and ſeal- 
ed with the aforeſaid ſeal: he or they ſo of- 
fending ſhall forfeit double the quantity fo 
. „ ſhipped 
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ſhipped and delivered ; the one moiety whereof 
ſhall be to the king and the other to the viewer 


of that precin& from whence the tobacco was 
firſt paid, and to the informer. And to pre- 


vent all neglects of this ſervice, which may be 


occaſioned either through ſickneſs or death of 


any of the viewers, the commander of the 


+ perſon or perſons. 


county ſhall have power, and is hereby autho- 
riſed to appoint, and to give oath to ſome able 
And becauſe by ſuch burn - 


ing only of the bad tobacco as aforeſaid, it 


cannot be preſumed that the tobacco will be 


reduced to the defired quantity of fifteen hun- 
dred thouſand pounds in the whole of this 


year's growth: It is further enacted by this 
general aſſembly that all the tobacco be forth- 
with viewed and ſealed as aforeſaid; and it 
ſhall not be lawfull tor any perſon whatſoever 
to export or lade on board any ſhip or ſhips 


any quantity of tobacco either in leaf or rolls, 


before the viewers from whence the tobacco 


is to be ſhipped be acquainted therewith ; wha 
are to adminiſter an oath to the owners or 
agent of or for the tobacco to be ſo ſhipped, 
viz. ſuch of the ſaid viewers as are qualified 
thereto by the place of comiſſioner, that he 
ſhall account to them for the full and entire 


quantity of his tobacco within the ſaid 


IN 


mitt; 
and 
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and if any perſon or perſons whatſoever ſhall 


conceal any part or parcell of tobacco ſo in- 
tended, or which ſhall be ſhipped, from the 
knowledge of the viewers, and of ſuch conceal- 
-ment ſhall be lawfully convicted, he or they 
for ſuch offence ſhall forfeit double the quan- 
tity thereof, half to the king, and the other half 
to the viewers of that limitt from whence the 


tobacco is ſhipped, and to the informer ; and 
beſides ſhall ſuffer the puniſhment due for per- 
Jury according to the laws of England. And 


the ſaid viewers are hereby authorized and re- 
quired to ſee and cauſe to be burned in their 
preſence half the tobacco which ſhall be ſhewn 


to them upon oath as aforeſaid, either belong- 


ing to any perſon or perſons in England, or 
within the colony, or elſewhere, provided al- 
ways that it ſhall be lawful for any perſon 

having ſundry parcells of tobacco in one and 
the ſame county, to burn a number of hogt- 
heads of tobacco remaining in one place ; and 
having a certificate from the viewers of the 
limitt that he hath clearly burned ſo many 
hogſheads of tobacco, viz. without any allow- 
ance of a half not to be burned, m fuch caſe 
it ſhall be lawfull for the viewers of another 
mitt within the fame county, to ſpare him 
the like number of hogſheads without burning 
be M 4 half 


- 
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half of them, ſo as the partell which it is a 


fired to be ſpared from burning exceed not in 
weight the parcell entirely burned in any con- 
ſiderable quantity which muſt be cleared and 
known by ſuch certificates as aforeſaid. And 
to the intent to remove all obſtacles and dif- 
couragements which may llacken the endea- 
vour and care of the viewers in the execution 
of their office, viz. as well in burning all the 
bad and ill conditioned tobacco as halt the good 
and merchantable; all commanders, and all 
other officers, and all his majeſty's ſubjects, are 
required to be aiding and aſſiſting to them 
therein, as they will anſwer the contrary. And 
in caſe any perſon ſhall refuſe to ſhew his to- 
bacco to the intent the ſame may not be viewed 
and the bad tobacco burned, as alſo half the 


good deſtroyed and burned, by locking it up: 
in ſuch caſe where no other means will prevail 
(perſuaſion being firſt uſed and the perſon ſtill 
perſiſting refractory), it ſhall be lawful for the 
viewers to break open the doors of any houſe 
wherein in likelihood the tobacco of ſuch per- 
ſons may be concealed, to be for the better 
execution of their offices therein, to which 
this act doth authorize them without further 
warrant on that behalf. And whereas the 
ſubſcribers do further propound that for theſe 

two 
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two enſuing years the colony may be regulated | 


to twelve hundred thouſand pounds of tobacco 


per annum, and no more; and that likewiſe 


to be ſtripped and ſmoothed, in conſideration 
whereof they are content to accept of forty 
pounds of tobacco for one hundred due to 


them for goods ſold, untill or before publica- 
tion: which is concerved by the aſſembly to 


be intended before publication of the act; pro- 


vided the ſaid forty pounds of tobacco for every 


hundred be paid unto them, or every of them, 


or their, or every of their aſſigns, at ſuch ſeve- . 


ral times as the ſaid tobacco ſhall grow due 
unto them. Notwithſtanding which ſaid pro- 
viſo which doth ſtreightly engage the debtor to 
pay his debt at the date of his ſpecialty, upon 
forfeiture in caſe of failing of the foreſaid abatc- 
ment of fixty pounds in the hundred; it ap- 
pearreth by teſtimonial under the hand of the 
governor and divers of the councill and others, 
that it was not intended by the ſubſcribers, 
neither is it conceived that the ſaid abatement 
ſhould. be forfeited, in caſe payment be made 


of two thirds of the proportion to which they 


are reſtrained within the time of two years 
next enſuing: which is intended to be for 
two crops after this preſent crop of tobacco. 
It is therefore enacted as near as may be to cor- 


3 Jos reſpond 
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reſpond with the propoſitions of the ſaid ſub- 
ſcribers, that no perſon or perſons whatſoever, 
within the colony, for theſe two enſuing years, 
ſhall make above the proportion or quantity of 
one hundred and ſeventy pounds of tobacco 
per poll. Which ſaid proportion of one hun- 
dred and ſeventy pounds of tobacco per poll, 
doth amount (by computation according to 
the liſt) to the quantity of twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds of tobacco; in the whole 
thirteen hundred thouſand pounds of tobacco ; 
which ſaid overplus of one hundred thouſand 
pounds of tobacco the aſſembly doth think fitt 
to add to the twelve hundred thouſand pounds 
of tobacco, to defray all public charges and im- 
poſitions, being after the rate of twenty pounds 
per poll: in reſpect they conceive it a burden 
no way tolerable for the inhabitants to diſ- 
charge all tolls and impoſitions neceſſitated up- 
on them, ſuch as ſalaries for publick offices, 
and ſupport of public buildings, to which his 
majeſty's inſtructions enjoin them out of the 
ſaid quantity of twelve hundred thouſand. 
pounds of tobacco, being but after the rate of 
one hundred and fifty pounds per poll. Nei- 
ther doth the aſſembly conceive that they ſhall _ 
exceed the rate propounded by the ſubſcribers, 
by ſuch overplus, in reſpect of the great loſs of 

weight 
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weight and ſhrinkage known to happen to to- 
bacco in paſſing ſo long a voyage by ſea. Pro- 
vided always, notwithſtanding any thing in 
this act to the contrary, that if any monopoly 
or contract be impoſed upon the commodity 
that this act is to be void and of none effect. 
Whereas ſundry perſons upon knowledge 
had of the great quantity of tobacco planted 
this year within the colony may be preſumed 
to be covenanted and agreed with merchants 
and others dealing in ſhipping to lade certain 
tons of tobacco aboard their ſhips at a rate con- 
ditioned by them, or to pay dead freight or 
ſome other forfeit in caſe of their non perform- 
ance: whereto by this courſe of burning and 
deſtroying the tobacco they may in all likeli- 
hood, to their great damage and prejudice, be 
diſabled. Be it therefore enacted for the better 
relief of all ſuch perſons, who by juſt proof 
ſhall make it appear that they are materially 
diſabled by this a& of burning the tobacco, to 
perform their conditions, and not from any 
other cauſe or ground, viz. that they had pro- 
vided ready in caſk, the proportion of tons 
agreed upon, one half whereof was deſtroyed 
according to order, that in ſuch caſe ſuch per- 
fons ſhall not be obliged to perform above half 
the 
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the tenor of his condition, and fo proportion- 


able in the like caſes. 


Whereas divers perſons by reaſon of the late 
proclamation prohibiting (untill further orders 
from this afſembly) all trade and commerce for 
tobacco, have been enforced to ſupply the ne- 


ceſſity themſelves, and their ſervants, to en- 


gage themſelves for the payment of money for 


commodities taken up by them which they are 


not to perform. Be it therefore enacted, that 
in ſuch caſe the merchants ſhall rate commo- 


dities as low as they coſt them the firſt pur- 


chaſe in England with petty charges; and the 


debtor ſhall lade in the name of the creditor, 
on board fuch ſhip as he ſhall like and approve 
on, ſo much tobacco as ſhall be ſatisfactory 
for his debt at the rate of three pence per 


pound, as alfo fo much tobacco at the rate of 

three pence per pound as ſhall ſatisfy the mer- 
chant or creditor for his adventure at the rate 
of thirty pounds per ct.; and if it ſhall happen 
that the tobacco ſhipped as aforeſaid ſhall pro- 
duce any overplus to the principal debt as afore- 
ſaid, the rate of thirty pounds per ct. being 
likewiſe ſatisfied, that then the creditor ſhall 
be accomptable for the ſame to the debtor. 
But in caſe the tobacco ſhipped as aforefaid 
ſhall not produce the ſum ſatisfactory as afore- 
ſaid, 
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ſaid, that then the debtor ſhall ſatisfie the 


ſame the enſueing year, with an allowance 
after the rate of eight pounds per ct. for for- 
bearance. Provided that this a& ſhall not ex- 
tend to any other debt made and due in mo- 


ney, but to ſuch ones as have ariſen and be- 
come due ſince the date of the proclamation” 


prohibiting all trade and commerce for tobacco 
as aforeſaid. Provided alſo, that notwithſtand- 
ing any thing in this act to the contrary, it 


thall be lawfull for any debtor to pay and ſa- 


tisfie the creditor, or to compound his debt 
by any other way and means than by ſuch 
courſe ſet and expreſſed in this ſaid act. Pro- 
vided alſo, that it ſhall be lawfull for the debtor 
to conſign his tobacco to any friend in England, 
who upon payment of the debt and charges 
within twenty days after the unlading of the 
ſhip at the port of London, is to receive the 
ſame. Whereas alſo ſince the publiſhing of 
the aforeſaid proclamation prohibiting trade 
and commerce for tobacco during a time there- 
in limitted, divers perſons have bargained for 
commodities upon condition to pay for the 
ſame in tobacco as it ſhall be rated by this 
aſſembly: it is thought fit that in ſuch caſes 
tobacco ſhall paſs at the rate of three pence 
per pound, and likewiſe the remainder that 
ſhall 
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ſhall be in the hands of the planters after their 
debts are ſatisfied ſhall not be diſpoſed of under 


three pence per pound at the firſt penny. 


To prevent the exceffive rates of freight 
and tonnage for goods exported from the co- 
lony, it is enacted, that no perſons whatſoever, 
after publication of this act, ſhall give above 
the rate of ſix pounds for freight per ton, the 
ton to conſiſt of four Virginia hogſheads ac- 
cording to the fizc ; neither ſhall any merchant, 
maſter of a ſhip, or any other perſon dealing 
for ſhipping exact above the rate of fix pounds 
per ton, upon ſuch penalty and cenfure as 
ſhall be thought fit by the governor and coun- 
cil; provided that this ct or the penalty there- 
of ſhall not extend to fuch perſon or perſons 
who before the publication of this ſaid act had 


bargained and agreed for a greater price per 
ton. 


ge it alſo enacted, that if any perſon hav- 
ing debts due unto him in tobacco ſhall not 
demand the ſame before the tenth of May next 
enſuing, after which date, if the creditor ſhall- 
lawfully tender the ſame before witneſs, and 
the debtor ſhall notwithſtanding refuſe to re- 
cerve it, that in ſuch caſe it ſhall be lawfull for 
the debtor to call the viewers for the ſaid plan- 
tation or lunitt, upon whoſe certificate to any 
court 


1 | | — 
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court or courts, within the colony, of the 
goodneſs of the ſaid tobacco, and of the quan- 
tity equal to the debt in queſtion, the debtor 
ſhall be diſcharged of the ſaid debt, provided 
he do not convert the ſaid tobacco to any other 
uſe, and that he be carefull to preſerve the ſame 
from damage or ſpoiling : neither is it intended 
that the ſaid debtor ſhall ſtand to all hazards 
of fire, or other accidents for the ſame. 7 

© Whereas it is thought fit as aforeſaid, that 
the quantity of one hundred thouſand pounds 
of tobacco overplus, beſides the twelve hun- 
dred thouſand propounded by the ſubſcribers, 
be planted per annum for three enſuing years, 
being after the rate of twenty pounds per poll; 
by which addition the proportion of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per poll, amounting by 
computation to twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds of tobacco, is augmented and enlarged 
to the proportion of one hundred and ſeventy 
pounds per poll; which ſaid twenty pounds 
per poll is for the defraying as aforeſaid of all 
public charges and impoſitions. 

* It is now thought fit by the aſſembly to 
order and diſpoſe of the ſaid twenty pounds 
per poll to the uſes hereunder mentioned, viz. 

To the miniſters for their duties ten 
pounds of tobacco per poll for every titheable 
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perſon, out of which proportion the miniſters 


to maintain their clerks and ſextons. 


* muſter maſter general three pounds 


of tobacco per poll for every tithãble perſon; to 
be collected and paid by the ſeveral ſheriffs. 
* To the captain of the forte, for his enter- 


tainment and maintenance, and for the pro- 


curing and maintaining of ten guarders for the 


forte, three pounds of tobacco per poll for 
every tithable perſon; to be collected and paid 
by the ſeveral ſheriffs as aforeſaid. 

„And whereas upon conſideration of the 
repairing of the forte, it was conceived by the 
aſſembly to be a vain and fruitleſs endeavour 
in regard of the apparent decay of the founda- 


tion, it is therefore thought fit that there be 


levied the next year by the ſheriffs two pounds 
of tobacco per poll for every tithable perſon, 
toward the making and erecting of a platt- 
forme at Point Comforte, whereon to mount 
the ordnance, and alſo for the building of a 
convenient houſe for the ſaid captain, which 


ſaid two pounds of tobacco per poll is to be 


paid by the ſheriffs to ſuch ſurveyor or officer 
as ſhall be appointed by the governor and 
council to overſee the work : That there be 
alſo levied the next year by the ſheriffs as 
aforeſaid two pounds of tobacco for every tith- 
able 


VP * 
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able perſon throughout the colony, for and to- 
wards the building of a ſtate houſe, which is 
alſo to be paid by the ſeveral ſheriffs to ſuch 
ſurveyor or officer as ſhall be appointed by the 
governor and council to overſee the work ; 
Which ſaid ſeveral levies, or any other, 
amounting in the whole to 
pounds of tobacco per poll being oak, it 1s 
thought fit that the remainder be deemed an 
overplus of one hundred and fifty pounds per 
poll, which raiſeth the quantity of twelve hun- 
dred thouſand weight to be deſtroyed and 
burned (drinking tobacco excepted). | 
«« Whereas through the great debts and deep 
_ engagements of divers of the inhabitants it 
may be preſumed they cannot pay and ſatisfie 
the ſame this preſent year, and will alſo be 
diſabled to diſcharge them theſe two enſuing 
years, as the regulation of tobacco to ſo ſmall 
a proportion muſt of conſequence bring a great 
_ calamity and diſtreſs upon divers poor men, 
even to the loſs and hazards of liberty and live- 
lyhood unleſs ſome courſe be taken for redreſs 
therein. 2 5 
- © Be it therefore enacted, for their relief in 
the premiſes, that all-ſuch perſons being at the 
publication hereof engaged to pay debts be- 
yond their abilities to ſatisfie their creditors 
N this 
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this preſent year, ſhall not be compelled to 


pay or ſatisfy more than two thirds of their 


debts for this preſent year, and for the two en- 

ſuing years ; nor any farther than two thirds 

of their crop of tobacco; but that it ſhall be 
lawfull for them to reſerve the other third for 
and towards their neceſſary ſubſiſtance, with- 

out any moleſtation by or from their creditors ; 

to which end and purpoſe it is farther eſta- 

bliſhed that no execution ſhall paſs againſt the 

bodies or eſtates of any debtors as aforeſaid, for 

or concerning the faid third during the time 

of the two enſuing years. 

« Be it alſo enacted for the better advance- 
ment of the price of tobacco, that no perſon or 
perſons whatſoever ſhall barter, ſell, or put 
away any of the tobacco of the growth of the 
enſuing year within the colony under the fall 
value and rate of twelve pence per pound, upon 


the penalty or forfeiture of his or their whole 
erop or crops of tobacco; the one half whereof | 


ſhall be to the informer, and the other to the 
public uſe. And that no perſon ſhall barter, - 
ſell, or put away any of the tobacco of the 
growth of the following year, viz. anno 1641, 
under the full value and rate of two ſhillings 


per pound; and under ſuch penalties as afore- 
ſaid.” 


Hence 
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Hence we learn the rude and imperfe& ſtate 
of thoſe inſpection laws which the progreſs of 
time and experience has ſo amply improved 
and concentrated ; and it appears to be about 
this period that tobacco was introduced in lieu 
of ſpecie, as a kind of circulating medium, and 
as the meaſure of price and value in Virginia 
negociations : a local practice of that country 
where a man is as well underſtood when he 
ſays I will grve you ten hogſheads of tobacca for 
your horſe, as 1f he offered you one en 
guineas or pounds. 

We perceive in this law, that the cuſtom of 
paſſing tobacco current in payments had ſo 
far obtained ground, that the parſon made no 
ſcruple of receiving this luxurious article for 
preaching; or the clerk for bawling out amen! 
And that the military officer thought it no way 
diſhonourable to his profeſſion to draw his pay 
in this ſpecific article of traffic. At the gene- 
ral aflembly of the ſucceeding year we are fur- 
niſhed with the following ſpecimen on a larger 
ſcale of public payments; and we may here 
alſo diſcover one of thoſe early inſtances of 
right honourable. reconciliation to private in- 
tereſt which palliated this traffic in the hands 
of a colonial governor, and ultimately involved 
the ſupreme executive, and the whole legion 
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of taxes in the commerce of Virginia, until a 


very recent period. 

Even the tavern keepers were compelled to 
exchange a dinner for a few pounds of tobacco : 
for their rates were fixed in this ſpecific com- 
modity at this ſubſequent afſembly. But a 
{till more ſtriking evidence of its general cur- 
rency will be found in the following act. 

«« Whereas it appeareth to the aſſembly that 
the colony ſtandeth engaged for arrears due to 
ſcveral perſons the quantity of thirty-nine thou- 
ſand two hundred twenty-three pounds of to- 
bacco ; whereas alſo many important occaſions 
nearly concerning the public weal of the colo- 
ny, do neceſlarily require the agency of ſome 
perſons of quality and experience in the affairs 
of the country, which, beſides the care and 
pains of the ſaid agents, muſt, of conſequence, 
be accompanied with great and extraordinary 
expence and charge: the perſons to be nomi- 
nated by the governor and council, and the in- 
ſtructions given by them. It is therefore 
thought fit, that for a reward and recompence 
to ſuch perſons for their care and pains, and 
for the defraying of the charges there ſhall be 
levied this year four pounds of tobacco per poll 


for every tithable perſon throughout the co- 


lony ; 


— 
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lony; amounting in the whole to eighteen 


tobacco. 
that there be levied four pounds of tobacco per 
poll for every tithable perſon throughout the 
colony, for the uſe of the governor, as a free 


and voluntary gift from tlie colony, amounting 


as aforeſaid to eighteen thouſand four hundred 
eighty- four pounds of tobacco. 


_ © It is therefore enacted that there be levied 
this year by tlie ſheriff for the diſcharging of the 


aforeſaid payment, ſeventeen pounds of tobacco 
per poll for every tithable perſon throughout 
the eolony, which ſaid payments are to be 
made by the ſeveral ſheritts to the perſons, and 


for the uſe hereafter mentioned, viz. 


Pounds of 
Tobacco 


“That the ſheriff of Warwick Coun- 
ty ſhall pay unto Captain Samuel Ma- 
W.. = 

The ſheriff of Lower Norfolk County 
unto the ſaid Captain Mathews . 5610 

„The ſheriff of Elizabeth County 
unto the ſaid Captain Mathews -. . . 5541 

The ſheriff of the Iſle of Wight 


County unto the ſaid Captain Mathews 4752 


— —— 


* Which ſaid ſeveral ſums, amount- 


thouſand five hundred eighty four pounds of | 
Whereas likewiſe it is thought fit 
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©  _ ·ð Ä 


Pounds of 
Tobacco 


ing in the whole to twenty-one thouſand 
twenty-three pounds of tobacco, are 


arrearages due to the ſaid Captain Ma- 
PU!!! v v 


«© That the ſherift of Upper Norfolk 
ſhall pay unto Captain William Peirce 
and George Menifie, Elq. . . . . . 8000 


* — 


Which ſaid eight thouſand pounds of to- 
bacco is due to them the ſaid Captain Peirce 
and Mr. George Menefie for demurrage of the 
ſhip Revenge, anno 1635, formerly ieee 
aud ſatisfied by them. 

That the ſheriff of Elizabeth City 
ſhall pay unto Captain Robert Falgate 
five hundred pounds of tobacco for his 
charges in his 3 as muſter 
J!! .. 


6 That the ſheriff of Charles 8 City 


— — 


| ſhall pay unto Mr. John Neale. . 8976 


That the ſheriff of the Upper "ER 
folk ſhall pay unto the ſaid Mr. Neale 224 


5 


% Which ſums in the whole amount 
to the quantity of nine thouſand two 
hundred pounds of tobacco, and is for 
ſo much diſburſed by him, and was for- 
8 merly 
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Pounds of 
Tobacco 


merly to be paid out of the levy of 
twenty-ſix pounds per poll. . . 9200 


tt. 


That the ſheriff of Ackowmack ws 
ſhall pay unto Richard Smith for two 
drums for the publick ſervice . . . a0 : 
«© That the f.:riff of Charles's thine 
ſhall pay unto ſuch perſon as ſhall be ap- 
pointed by the governor and council for 
the We GT — 119780 
“The ſheriff of Henrico. . . . . 3876 


«© Which ſaid ſeveral ſums make in 


the whole ſeventeen thouſand four hun- 

dred and forty-nine pounds of tobacco, 

being after the rate of four pounds of to- 
bacco per poll as D 17449 


© 'That the ſheriff of James's City \ball 
pay unto the governor. . . . . . 13787 
That the ſheriff of Ackowmack 
County ſhall pay unto the governor. . 4797 


* In the whole ei ighteen thouſand five 
hundred and eighty- four pounds of to- 


bacco, as a voluntary and free gift from 
the colony as aforeſaid. . . . 118 584 


N 4 « That 
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Pounds of 
Tobacco 


That the ſheriff of Charles's County 
ſhall pay unto Mr. John Corker, clerk 
of the aſſembly, one thouſand pounds of 
tobacco, out of the arrears of the laſt 


levy. JJ ] 4 


(Signed) 
Vera copia, 


RICH. KEMP, Secretary.” 


WOES 4 


I 


This law for the regulation of payments in 
this ſpecific ſtaple is the firſt of the kind which 


I have been able to find recorded. It bears 
date in the year 1640, and is cotemporary with 
a proclamation of the governor and council, 
which is founded upon the act of the colonial 
legiſlature, paſſed at James's Town the pre- 
ceding year, 1639, concerning the reſtraint 
and burning of tobacco, which its purport is to 
carry into execution. We learn from theſe 
laws how much the ſubject of this ſtaple was 
interwoven in the ſpirit of the times; and how 
nearly the hiſtory of the tobacco plant is allied 
to the chronology of an extenſive and flouriſh- 
ing country, Whoſe meaſures contribute great- 
ly, even at this day, to give a tone to the af- 
fairs of the American union. 


4 Shortly 
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Shortly after this period we find the records 
of that country ſo copiouſly filled with military 
tranſactions, that there ſeems to be little other 
notice taken of tobacco than what reſpects the 
payment of guards and engineers, and the 
builders of batteries and fortifications. Proba- 
bly the revolutionary ſpirit of the approaching 
times occupied more of their attention, for we 
find them recorded to have held out loyally, 
and to have ſurrendered honourably. 

Neither the articles of their capitulation with 
the Engliſh republic, nor the act of indemnity 
which accompanies it, throw any particular 
light upon this ſpecific hiſtory, except what 1s 
to be inferred from the conciliatory tenor of 
theſe inſtruments ; but as they are the moſt 
conciſe ſtatement of the times which can be 
given, and may be new to ſome perſons; and, 
more particularly, as they exhibit the picture 
of times in which the Solomons of the age 
were wont to run mad after a tobacco plant, 
I ſhall be pardoned for inſerting a tranſcript of 

this agreement from the archives of the pre- 
_ ſent Virginia government, 


Articles agreed on and concluded at James's 
Cittie in Virginia, for ſurrendering and ſettling 
of that plantation under the obedience and govern- 
ment of the Commoirrwealth of England, by the 

Commiſſioners 


\ 
—_ \ 
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Commiſſioners of the Council of State, by auto- 
ritie of the Parliament of England and by the 


Grand Aſſembly of the Governour, Council and 
Burgeſſes of that Country. 


* 1. It is agreed and conſented that the 
plantation of Virginia, and all the inhabitants 
thereof, ſhall be and remain in due obedience 
and ſubjection to the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, according to the laws there eſtabliſhed, 
and that this ſubmiſſion and ſubſcription be 
acknowledged a voluntary act, not forced nor 
conſtrained by a conqueſt upon the countrey, 
and that they ſhall have and enjoy ſuch free- 
domes and prevelidges as belong to the free 
borne people of England, and that the former. 
government by the commiſſions and inſtruc- 
tions be void and null. 
« 2. That the grand aſſembly, as formerly, 
Mall convene and tranſact the affairs of Virgi- 
nia, wherein nothing 1s to be acted or done 
= cContrarie to the government of the Common» 


wealth of England, and the lawes there eſta- 
bliſhed. 

« 2, That there ſhall be a full and totall re- 
nuſſion and indempnitie of all acts, words, or 
writeings, done or ſpokin againſt the parlia- 
ment of England in relation to the ſame. 

4. That Virginia ſhall have and enjoy ye 
antient 
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antient bounds and lymitts granted by the char- 
tirs of the former kings, and that we ſhall ſeek 
a new chartir from the parliament to that pur- 
poſe againſt any that have intrencht upon ye 
rights thereof. 

5. That all the pattents of land granted un- 
der the colony ſeale by any of the precedent 
governours, ſhall be and remaine in their full 
force and ſtrength. 

666. That the privilidges of haveing ffiftie 
acres of land for every perſon tranſported into 
that colony ſhall continue as formerly granted. 

« 7, That ye people of Virginia have free 
trade as ye people of England do enjoy te all 
places and with all nations, according to ye 
lawes of that commonwealth, and that Virgi- 
nia ſhall enjoy all privilidges equall with any | 
Engliſh plantation in America. 

« 8, That Virginia ſhall be free from all 
taxes, cuſtoms, and 1mpoſitions, whatever, and 
none to be impoſed on them without conſent 
of the grand aſſembly; and ſoe that neither 
ffortes nor caſtles bee erected, or garriſons main- 
tained without their conſent. 2 

9. That noe charge ſhall be required from 
this country in reſpect of this preſent ffleet. 

* Io. That for the future ſettlement of the 
countrey in their due obedience, the engage- 

| ment 
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ment ſhall be tendred to all ye inhabitants ac- 
cording to act of parliament made to that pur- 
poſe, that all perſons who ſhall refuſe to ſub- 
ſcribe the ſaid engagement, ſhall have a yeare's 
time, if they pleaſe, to remove themſelves 
and their eſtates out of Virginia, and in the 


mean time dureing the ſaid year to have Oy 


juſtice as formerly. 


* 11. That ye uſe of the booke of common 
prayer ſhall be permitted for one yeare enſueing 
with referrence to the conſent of ye major part 
of the pariſhes, provided that thoſe things 
which relate to kingſhipp or that government, 
be not uſed publiquely, and the continuance of 
miniſtirs in their places, they not miſdemean- 
ing themſelves, and the payment of their ac- 
cuſtomed dues and agreements made with them 
reſpectively, ſhall be left as they now ſtand 
dureing this enſueing yeare. 

* 12. That no man's cattle ſhall be queſ- 
tioned as ye companies, unleſs fuch as have 
been entruſted with them, or have diſpoſed of 
them without order. 

* 13. That all ammunition, powder, and 
armes, other than for private uſe, ſhall be de- 


livered up, ſecuritie being given to make ſatis- 


faction for it. ; 
14. That all goods allreadie brought hi- 
ther 


% 


* 
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ther by ye Dutch or others, which are now 
on ſhoar, ſhall be free from ſurprizall. 


« 15, That the quittrents granted unto us 
by the late kings for ſeven yeares be confirmed. 
« 16. That ye commiſſioners for the par- 
liament ſubſcribing theſe articles, engage 
themſelves and the honour of the parliament 


for the full performance thereof : and that the 
preſent governour, and ye councill, and the 


burgeſſes, do likewiſe ſubſcribe and engage the 
Whole collony on their parts. 


RICHARD BENNETT. "OY 
WM. CLAIBORNE. Seale. 


EDMUND CUSFIS. Seale. 


Theſe articles were ſigned and ſealed by the 
commiſſioners of the councill of ſtate for the 
Commonwealth of England, the 12th day of 

March, 1651. . 


An Act of Indemnitie made at the farrender of 
the Countrey. 


** Whereas by the authoritie of the parlia- 
ment of England, we the commiſſioners appoint- 
ed by the councill of ſtate authorized thereto 
having brought a fleete and force before James's 
cittie in Virginia to reduce that colonie under 


obedience 
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obedience of the commonwealth of England, 
and findeing force raiſed by the governour and 
countrey to make oppoſition againſt the ſaid 
Meete, whereby aſſured danger appearinge of 
the ruin and deſtruction of ye plantation, for 
prevention whereof the burgeſſes of all the ſe- 
verall plantations being called to adviſe and aſ- 
ſiſt therein, upon long and ſerious debate, and 
in ſad contemplation of the greate miſſeries 


and certaine diſtruction which were ſoe neerely 
hovering over the whole countrey; We the 


ſaid commiſſioners have thought fitt and con- 
deſcended and granted to ſigne and confirme 


under our hands, ſeales, and by our oath, ar- 
ticles bearinge date with theiſe preſents, and 
further declare that by ye authoritie of the 


parliament and commonwealth of England de- 
rived unto us tkeire commiſſioners, that ac- 
cording to the articles in general wee have 
granted an act of indempnitie and oblivion to 
all the inhabitants of this coloney from all 
words, actions, or writings, that have been 
ſpoken, acted, or written, againſt the parlia- 
ment or commonwealth of England, or any 
other perſon from the beginning of the world 
to this daye. And this wee have done that all 
the inhabitants of the colonie may live quietly 
and ſecurely under the commonwealth of Eng- 

land. 
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land. And we do promiſe that the parliament 
and commonwealth of England ſhall confirme 
and make good all thoſe tranſactions of ours. 
Witneſs our hands and ENTS this 12th day of 
March, I651. 


RICHARD BENNETT. Sealc. 
WM. CLAIBORNE. Seale. 


EDM. CUSTIS.” Scale. 


Of the more modern State of the Tobacco Trade. 


Thus far we have reviewed the culture and 


commerce of tobacco from the earlieſt know- 
ledge of the plant. 1 lament that I am com- 


pelled to leave a kind of chaſm in my deſign to 
have given a regular and uninterrupted detail of 
this trade from the period at which we are 
here arreſted in our progreſs for want of docu- 
ment; for I have not been able to procure a 
copy of the Virginia laws in London, and feel 
the deficiency of many other intereſting papers 
which are requiſite to render the hiſtory com- 


plete up to the preſent time; but which can 


only be procured on the other fide the ocean. 
We may diſcover, however, from the nature 
of the foregoing articles of capitulation and in- 
demnity, that this commerce muſt have been 
greatly diſordered by the intervention of civil 
wars; and thoſe which immediately followed 

with 
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with the French and with the Dutch, cannot, 
I think, have proved a much lighter interrup- 
tion to the markets of this early traffic. 

TI find amongſt the colonial records about 
this period, various provincial acts for mak- 
ing tobacco a legal tender from individual 
to individual, as well as in diſcharge of public 
obligations: ſuch indeed was the ſmoking ſpi- 
rit of the times, that he who kept a public 
houſe was compelled to ſell a dinner or a 
draught of beer for an equivalent in tobacco 
leaves; and his tavern rates were regulated by 
the courts of juſtice in pounds of tobacco, a bill 
of which was publicly expoſed in his houſe for 
the information of his gueſts. It is eaſy to 
trace, from this foundation, the primitive 


cauſe 'for rendering tobacco the medium of 
value in the payment of coſts of ſuit, pariſh 


and county dues, and many other public de- 
mands of a like nature, which continued to be 
appendages of the regal juriſdiction until the 
period of the American revolution. 
With reſpect to the foundation of impoſts, 
cuſtoms, exciſe, and ſuch like duties upon to- 
bacco, Mr. Jefferſon recites the title of an act 
paſſed the 20th of June, 1644 *, in the reign 
of Charles II, charging all tobacco brought 


* Jefferſon? 8 Notes, 1 p- 308. 
from 
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from New England with cuftoizs and exciſe ; 
and in the records of Virginia I find the follow- 
ing clauſe, entered at a general court held at 
James's City the 28th of March, 1766. 

% Whereas his moſt ſacred majeſty was gra- 
ciouſly - pleaſed by his royal inſtructions, dated 
12th of September, in the 14th year of his 
reign, and in the year of our Lord one thou- 
ſand ſix hundred ſixty and two, to confirm to 
this his majeſty's colony of Virginia an impoſi- 
tion of two ſhillings per hogſhead upon all tobacco 
exported, with command that the moneys raiſed 
by the ſaid impoſts ſhould be imployed for the 
ſupport of the government there, and for the 
advancement of manufacture and diverſe other 
good deſigns for the advantage of this his ma- 
jeſty's colony; and, whereas, this laſt year, 
ſeveral ſhips, together with their loading, have 
been taken on their return home from hence 
by the Dutch men of war, though none went 
but in fleets'according to the command of his 
majeſty and the lords of his moſt honourable 
privy council, except ſome few who went con- 
trary to expreſs command: one of which, viz. 
the Ruſſel, of Topham, was taken; and where- 
as many of the merchants upon the ſaid ſhip, 
taken as aforeſaid have deſired a reimburſe- 
ment of the ſaid impoſt paid for their goods ſo 

: 1 -loſt, 
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loft, with ſuch limitations as are expreſſed in an 
act of parliament, intituled, An Act for 
Tunnage and Poundage, the governour and 
council taking the premiſes into their moſt ſe- 
rious conſideration, and withal conſidering the 
preſent great expence of this colony, occaſioned 
by building a fort for the neceſſary defence of 

ſhipping, and providing themſelves againſt any 
attempt reaſonable to be expected from a fo- 
reign enemy, and ſuch as are at preſent threa- 
tened from our bordering Indians confederated 
with remoter nations; and having little elſe, 
by reaſon of the preſent extreme low value of 
tobacco, either to compaſs thoſe good ends, or 
defray the charges aforeſaid, beſides the very 
ſmall revenue raiſed of the ſaid impoſt of two 
ſhillings per hogſhead, have thought fit to or- 


der, and it 1s hereby accordingly ordered, that, 


all fuch repayments to be made upon goods loft 
as aforeſaid, ſhall be ſuſpended until it ſhall 
be declared by his majeſty and the lords of his 


moſt honourable privy council, whether the 


ſaid impoſt being ſo 1mall, and deſigned and 
imployed for ſo many important ends, doth 
fall within the compaſs and equity of "the faid 
act for tunnage and poundage, or not; and if 
it ſhall be judged in the affirmative, that then 


whether we ſhall make ſuch repayments ac- I 


- cording 


* 
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cording to the ſaid rules in the ſaid act Pre- 
ſcribed; or, whether conſidering our preſent 
great and preſſing neceſſities, we ſhall have a 
longer time given us for the ſame; to all or 
any of which deciſions we ſhall moſt humbly 
pay ready obedience, and to all other com- 
commands of that moſt honourable board.” 

Mr. Jefferſon ſays *, that Virginia exported, 
communibus annis, antecedent to the American 
war, about fifty-five thouſand hogſheads of to- 
bacco, of one thouſand pounds weight each 
| hogſhead, and that in the year 1758, they ex- 
ported ſeventy thouſand hogſheads; which was 
the greateſt quantity of tobacco ever produced 
in that country in one year. 

Mr. John Henry (author of a map of vir⸗ 
ginia) tells us in a note affixed to that map, 
about the year 1769, or 1770, that the ſtaple 
trade of Virginia is fobacco; but that it does 
not yield much to the planter, notwithſtand- 
ing that above fiſty or ſixty thouſand hogſheads 
are exported, communibus annis, to Great Britain. 
„Vet, adds he, as ſeventeen thouſand tons 
of Britiſh ſhipping are employed, and many 
thouſand Britzſh inhabitants are fupported 
. it is _ valuable to the ſubjects; and 


1 Jefferſon's Notes, p. 296. 
- O 2 | may 
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may be alſo ſaid to be a jewel to the crown, 
as fo large a ſum ariſes out of the duties.” 

The country, indeed, 1s very capable of im- 
provement in every part of it ; and there is no 
doubt but much more tobacco might be made 
if the inhabitants were diſpoſed to extend their 
powers to this object; but it remains with time 
to decide, how far the Virginians will extend 
the policy of this ſtaple: within my day I have 
no doubt of its comparative decline in propor- 
tion to the extent of agriculture ; and where- 
ever this change for a different ſpecies of cul- 
ture ſubſtitutes the features of content and 
plenty in the room of poverty and wretched- 


_ neſs, it is certainly a change that ſhould glad- 


den the heart of man. 


Previous to the American war, ſome ac- 
counts have ſtated the exports of Virginia and 


Maryland at eighty thouſand hog ſheads communi- 


bus annis : the freight of this tobacco in Britiſh 
bottoms, at thirty ſhillings per hogſhead, 


amounting to one hundred and twenty thou- 


ſand pounds ſterling, per annum, in fayour of 
Britſh navigation. | 


Between the years 1786 and -1789, the 


amount of tobacco exported from Virginia, as 


ſtated in the official returns to the ſolicitor's 
office, were as follows : 3 


* From 


% 
* 0 
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3 | | | Hogſheads. 
From October, 1786, to October, 1787, . : . 60,041 
From October, 1987, to October, 1988, . . . 58,545 
From October, 1788, to October, 1789, . .. . 58,673 


According to the Level of Europe and Ame- 
rica, p. 97, 98, the exportation of tobacco 
from Virginia * was conſiderable from 1752 to 
1755. From 1763 to 1770, it diminiſhed in 
ſuch a manner that in the interval of thoſe two 
periods it was reduced to an average of 67,780 
hogſheads each year : this, ſays the Level, has 
been aſeribed by ſome to the cultivation of the 
ſame production in Holland, Alſace, Palatine, 
and Ruſſia; which muſt, as it increaſed, have 
leflened the demand upon America. 

In the article of tobacco during the fore- 
going periods, the conſumption in England is 
faid to have advanced to 41,170 hogſheads. 
According to the account and the balance 
of imports and exports beween Great Britain 
and the American Colonies, laid before parha- 
ment for eleven years preceding 1774, the ad- 
vantage annually advanced to about 1,500,000 
pounds ſterling. The yearly amount of the 
payment into the exchequer, according to the 
account of the duties upon tobacco, from 


| . 
Perhaps Maryland was included in this calculation. 
O3 1770 


- 
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1770 to 1774, was 219,117 pounds ſterling. 
One half of this tobacco was imported. into 
Scotland, and four-fifths ot that half was ex- 
ported to France, Holland, unn and 
other countries. 233 

* In 1775, the duties on acc aroſe to 
£298,002 ſterling. The duties upon this to- 
bacco were fo exceſſively high, that in the 
fame year 131 hogſheads of tobacco, exported 
on account of a merchant in Charleſton, for 
Briſtol in England, produced to the proprietor 
but £1307. 4. 1; ſterling.” The exciſe with 
the nett proceeds amounted to C4912. 8. oz 
As a better elucidation of this fact the account 
of ſales 1s hereunto aringxed. 

Sales of 131 hogſheads of tobacco, ſhipped 
in Charleſton, South Carolina, on the ſhip 
Lively, Captain G. Carter, for Briftol, on ac- 

count of Mr. L. F. 1775. 
Freight at L 32. 6. per 

bbb 
Premium „„ „ 
A 


| — | 232 6 Q 
Duties of entry on 109,280 lb. 


old and new tax, at 3+ per lb. 341 10 © 
Additional duty on the new tax 
37 tax 47,59, and impoſt at 


* Level of Europe. 
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the rate of 75, deducting 15 
P00 5: 
Gifts, landing, and carriage 5 


Addition, 7d. 
Cellarage, 1, weighing, 4 ds. 8 
Premium of infurance on £ 800 


— R118 


Commiſſion and bad debts at 3 
/ (( 


. ͤ UTEr 921 


Cooperage, 1s. 6d. per ton } 75 


Total 4913 


Sold and delivered at different 
times to ſundry perſons from 
the 15th of November, 1775, 
to the 16th of January, 1776, 
at 83, 102, according to ty 
oo 
For 9 months diſcount on 


£2834. 4. 9. at 7 per cent. 


199 
4 P 
198 
12 11 
14 8 
18 3 
7 
10 82 
10 91 
- 4502 9 2 


per annum . , ; ; 
Bounty on 573 Ib. at : * Ib. 
A + xs 1 1 Sz 
£4912 10 9+ 
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According to this ſtatement, the correſpon- 
dent has but 3 per cent. commiſſion, that is 
to ſay, £147. 7. 6. ſterling; but the charges, 
taxes, duties, impoſts, and additional burdens, 


tobacco, as there remains to the proprietor out. 
of £4912. 10. 8;, but £1912. 10. 8+, and 
thus the duties have ſwallowed up £3448 


Mr. Morſe tells us (in page 500 of Stock- 
dale's 4to. edition of his Geography), that in 
the year ſucceeding October, 1790, Virginia 
exported only about 40,000 hogſheads of to- 
bacco : the following abſtract from the official 
accounts of the treaſury, are, perhaps, the be 
kind of authority, | | 


Amount of Tobacco exported from the United 
States of America for the years following, viz. 
Hogſheads 


From Aug. 1789, to Sep. 1790, the total exports 118,460 
From Oct. 1, 1790, to Sep. 30, 1791. + 101,272 


— 
— 


— n 


Whereof, from New Hampſhire 7 
Maſſachuſetts 1.1 90 
Rhode Iſland 743 


Connecticut 499 
New York 1290 
New 


% 


New Jerſey 


Pennſylvania 1 

Maryland 25019 

Virginia 55288 

N. Carolina 4772 

S. Carolina 3708 

Georgia 5821 
Total Hogſnheads 101272 


COMMERCE OF TOBACCO, 


From October 1, 1791, to September 30, 1792. 


Manufactured Ibs. 


Neun . .' . . © « 
Maſlachuſetts . . 
f iti i 


110525 and 1221 
1429 


Hogſheads 


Total 137784 


— — 


2 gr STS 05 
New York. . . 15600 and 1952 
New Jerley . . 8 5 
Pennſylvania 2140 and 3203 
Delaware ; . 8 
Maryland , . 780 and 28992 
_" FL 2025 — 61203 

North Carolina 3 0 „ 

South Carolina . 624 and 5290 
Geoagia *,,- . — Sol 
Total 117874 112428 
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EL 


ſei Citober I, 1793. 10 de 30, 1794. 


/ _ - MatiufuQtured Ibs. Hogſheads. 
Total 19370 72958 


_—— 


to September 30, 1795. 


From Oaacber I, 1794, 


Total 20263 3 61050 
From OXober I, 1795, to I 30, 1496. 
Total 29181 69018 


From October 1, 1796, to September 30, 179 7. 
Total 12808 58167 


From October 1, 1797, to September 30, 1798. 
Total 142268 68567 


A Statement extubiting the Amount of Drawbacks 
paid on dutiable Tobacco exported from the 
United States, in te Years 1793, 1794, and 
1 bi 95. | 


— 


1795. 


Duties Drawback Duties Drau back 


* 


1794 
Duties [rawback 


— — 


| 


Dolls "nn Dolls. Cents Dolls. Cents Dolls. Cents Dolls. Cents Dolls. Cents 
2 [444 49 1890 161272 5914255 18 59 


From theſe different ſtatements; a tolerable 
approximate information may be obtained 
touching the progreſs of the tobacco trade, 

= from 
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from the earlieſt introduction of this ſtaple 
into Europe. If it had been poſſible to have 
procured the neceſſary materials from America, 
without delaying the preſs, I ſhould have en- 
deavoured to have made this account more ſa- 
tisfactory; and I will not neglect to do it in 
an appendix, if I ſhould be able to find any 
thing uſeful. As this may, however, be a doubt- 
ful point, which may leave the ſubject open 
to others, I beg leave to add, for their aſſiſt- 
ance, a ſchedule of laws and ſtate papers, with 
which Mr. Jefferſon's notes have furniſhed - 
me. 


* 


Schedule of Proclamations, Laws, and State 
Papers, touching the Culture and Commerce of 


the Plant Nicotiana, extracted from Jefferſon's 
| Notes on Virginia. 


Commiſſio ſpecialis concernens le garbling 
herbæ Nicotianæ. 1620, April 7. 18 Jac. I. 
—17 Rym. 190. 

A Proclamation for the Reſtraint of the diſ- 
ordered Trading of Tobacco. June 29. 18 
Jac. I.— 17 Rym. 233. 

A Proclamation concerning Tobacco. 1624, 
September 29. 22 Jac. I.— 17 Rym. 621. 

A Proclamation for the utter prohibiting the 

| Importation 
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Importation and Uſe of all Tobacco which is 
not of the proper Growth of the Colony of 
Virginia and the Somer Iflands, or one of 
them. 1625, Mar. 2. 22 Jac. I.— 17 Rym. 
668. ' 

Proclamatio de herba Nicotiana. 1625, 
April 9. 1 Car. I.— 18 Rym. 19. 

A Proclamation touching Tobacco. . 1626, 
Feb. 17. 2 Car. I—Rym. 848. 

De Proclamatione de Signatione de Tobacco. 
1627, Mar. 30. 3 Car. I.— 18 Rym. 886. 

De Proclamatione pro Ordinatione de To- 
bacco. 1627, Auguſt 9. 3 Car. I—18 Rym. 
920. | 
A Proclamation concerning Tobacco. 1630, 
Jan. 6. 5 Car. I.— 19 Rym. 235. 

A Proclamation to prevent Abuſes growing 
by the unordered retailing of Tobacco. 1633, 
Aug. 13. 9 Car. I.— Mentioned 3 Ruſhworth, 
191. 

A Proclamation for preventin g Abuſes grow- 
ing by the unordered retailing of Tobacco. 
1633, October 13. 9 Car. I—19 Rym. 474. 

A Proclamation reſtraining the abuſive vend- 
ing of Tobacco. 1633, Mar, 13. Car. I.— 19 
Rym. 522. 

A Proclamation concerning the landing of 
Tobacco, and alſo forbidding the planting 


4 7 thereof 
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thereof in the King s Dominions. 1634, May 
19. 10. Car. I.— 19 Rym. 553. 

A Commiſſion concernin 8 Tobacco, MS. 
1634, June 19. 10 Car, I. 

A Proclamation concerning Tobacco. 1636, 
Mar. 14. Car. I.— Title in Ruſh. 617. 

De Commiſſione ſpeciali Georgio domino 
Goring et alus Conceſſa concernente vendi- 
tionem de Tobacco abſque licentia regia.— 20 
Rym. 116. 

A Proclamation concerning Tobacco. 1639. 
Mar. 25. Car. I.— Title, 4 Ruſh. 1060. 

A Proclamation declaring his Majeſty's plea- 
ſure to continue his Commiſſion and his Letters 
Patent for licenſing Retailers of Tobacco. 1639, 
Auguſt 19. 15 Car. I.— 20 Rym. 348. 

A Proclamation concerning Retailers of To- 

bacco, 1639. Car. I.—4 Ruſh. 966. 

An AR for charging of Tobacco brought 

from New England with Cuſtom and Exciſe. 

1644, June 20. Car, II, —Title in American 
Library, 99, 8. 
An A& for advancing and regulating the 
Trade of Virginia. 1644, Aug. 1. Car. II. 
Title in American Library, 99, 9. 
An Act for prohibiting Trade with Barba- 
does, Virginia, Bermudas, and Antego. 1650, 
October 3. Car, II.—Scobell's Acts, 1027. 
An 


herbe Nicotiana. 1620. p. 89. 


others. 1634. p. 373. 
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An AR for increaſe of Shipping, and encou- 
ragement of the Navigation of America. 165 T, 
OR. 9. 3 Car. II.—Scobell's Acts, 1449. 
Treaty of Weſtminſter between France and 
England. 1655, Nov. 3.—2 Mem. Am. 10. 
6 Corps. Diplom. Part II. p. 121. 


A Paper concerning. the Advancement of 
Trade. 1656. Car. II.—5 Thurl. 80. 


The Aſſembly of Virginia to Secretary Thur- 
low. 1656, Oct. 15. 8 Car. II.—5 Thurl. 
497. 

The firſt Charter granted to the Proprietors 
of Carolina. 1662-3, Mar. 24. April 4. 
—15 Car. II. 4 Mem. Am. 554. — Second 
Charter, 1665, June 13, 24. 17 Car. II.— 
4 Mem. Am. 586. | 


The following Documents are to be found in Vol. I. 
of Hazard's State Papers. 


Commiſſio pro Tobacco. 1604. p. 49. 
Commiſſio ſpecialis concernens le garbling 


Commiſſion to Sir William Ruſſel, Ent. and 


Proclamations 
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Proclamations concerning ditto. 


For Reſtraint of diſorderly Trading. 1620. 
P- 95: 

Concerning Tobacco. 1624. p. 193. 

De Conceſſione demiſſ. Edwardo Dichfeild 
and Aliis. 1624. p. 198. 

Proclamatio de herbæ Nicotianz. 1625. 
p. 202. 

A Proclamation for the utter prohibiting 
the Importation and Uſe of all Tobacco Which 
is not of the proper growth of the Collonyes 
of Virginia and the Sommer Iflands, or one of 
them. 1645. p. 224. | 

Act of Parliament impoſing Duties of Cuſ- 
toms and Exciſe laid upon Tobacco, the 
Growth of New England. June 20, 1650. 
p. 636. 


PART 


* 
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PART V. 


OF THE TOBACCO TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Of Lighterage by means of River Craft, and of 
Tating in, in Virginia. 


Ix the foregoing part of this work we have 
(ſo far as circumſtances and materials permit at 
preſent) taken a view of the culture and com- 
merce of tobacco from the origin of the plant to 
the act of taking away by the agents of the 
merchant for the purpoſe of exportation. In 
Part III. we have alſo noticed one of the water 
means of delivery by a ſmaller ſpecies of light- 
ers, or /cows; but this only reſpects an occa- 
ſional method of taking-off from the ſhore, 
where ſhoals intervene between the landing- 
place and ſuch veſſels as are compelled to ride 
in the ſtream on account of their draught of 
Water. | 

This is an intermediate operation, which fre- 
quently occurs at the falls of the principal ri- 
vers, Which, by their ſudden torrents in time 
P of 
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of the land floods, produces a tendency to ſil- 
tage and repeated changes of the channel. 
This is particularly the caſe at the falls of 
James's river in Virginia, where Richmond, 
the metropolis of that ſtate, is ſituated. And 
on this account, together with the circuitous 
windings of the river, the large veſſeis from 
Europe are generally moored at the diſtance of 
ten or fifteen miles below the town by land; 
but Which is nearly three times as far by the 


water conveyance upon the river. 
For the accommodation of this intervening 


ſpace river craft are employed, which either 
take in their freight from the wharts by the 
help of ids, or from the ſcows by the help of 
tackle; in the fame way by which the cargo is 
a ſecond time transferred from the river craft 
to the ſhips which are to bring it to Europe. 
Several of the principal rivers in the middle 


ſtates are ſubject to ſimilar impediments ; and 


ſuch increaſe very much in the rivers ſouth- 
wardly from the Cheſapeak bay, which admits 


ſea veſſels but a very little way up them, yet 
have a ſurpriſing extent of interior navigation. 


Theſe rivers however are employed very little 


for the conveyance of tobacco, their ſtaple cul- 
9 6 ; ture, 
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ture, admitting a variety of produce x. Virgi- 


nia alone is the ſtate which furniſhes the great- 


er proportion of this article; and the ware- 
houſes at the falls of James's river, and upon 
Appamatox river (which is an arm or branch 
of the ſame water), ſhip by far the greater 
number of the Virginia hogſheads to the mar- 
kets in Europe: it is on this account that I 
confine my remarks more particularly to the 


mart of Richmond, which I would always be 


underſtood to mean when I do not exprets 
myſelf to the contrary. 

The river craft, which were employed in the 
tobacco trade antecedent to the 'American re- 
volution, were, in a great degree, the property 
of the merchants, or of their factors. They 
were generally flats of forty hogſheads burden, 


managed by negroes, who became very dex- 


trous in their profeſſion as freſh water ſailors; 


and raany of them made excellent ſkippers F, 
and good river pilots. Since the eſtabliſhment 
of the ſtate government this employment has 
experienced ſome changes; and the diſtribu- 
tion of labour ſeems to obtain ground, in a 


* For the comparative export of Maryland, ſee Part IV. 


Page 221. 
+ Captains of ſmall veſſels. 


E 2 | more 


- 


- 
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more general introduction of thoſe larger ſloops 
and ſchooners which were formerly but em- 
ployed occaſionally. 


The rates of this craftage antecedent to the 
Amencan reyolution were, 


In fterling 


For a hogſhead of tobacco from Rich- 


mond, upon James's river, to the port 
of Nortolk, upon Elizabeth river, or to 


Hampton road, the fum of five ſhillings 

Virginia currency. » » ay 3 9 
For ditto from ditto to City point, four 
))%)%/%“ô”%I ns © 


| * the Stower and his Aſiſtanis, and of flowing 
the Cargo. 


The extent of the Virginia rivers, and the 
great ſcope of country through which the bu- 
ſineſs of the tobacco trade is neceſſarily ex- 
tended, requires ſo much of the captain's at- 


tention that he 1s obliged to be frequently on 
ſhore, and ſometimes at a conſiderable diſtance 
from his ſhip. The important buſineſs of 
ſtowing the cargo advantageouſly, as well as 
ſafely, for the voyage, devolves of courſe upon 
the chief mate; as, indeed, does every other 
care of the ſhip, infomuch that he may be con- 
ſidered 
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ſidered the principal executive officer, and is 
certainly the primary reſponſible one for every 
neglect concerning the ſhip and cargo. 

This official ſituation renders it therefore 
his ſtudy to be conſtantly preſent during this 
part of the operation; and (as the ſafety of the 
voyage, as well as the conſideration of freight, 
is now dependent on good management) I be- 
lieve there are few inſtances where the chief, 
or ſecond mate as his repreſentative, do not 
ſee every particular hogſhead depoſited in its 
proper birth. 

There are, moreover than theſe ſuperin- 
tendants of the ſhip, certain profeſſional ne- 


groes, and other perſons of great practice and 
experience in this art, Who are to be had on 


hire for each particular occaſion; and there is 
certainly a very material ſaving to the mer- 
chant in employing them ; for although the 
crew of the ſhip are always ſufficiently em- 
ployed, and are uſeful in taking in the reſpec- 
tive hogſheads, and in forwarding them to the 
hands of the ſtower, there 1s a cleverneſs and 
management in his part of the employment 
which can only be acquired by practice; and 
indeed the moſt expert ſailors will find diffi- 
culties vaniſh before the ſtower and the ne- 
gro labourers who aſſiſt him, which might 
P 3 otherwiſe 
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_ otherwiſe have impeded very troubleſome ob- 

ſtacles. On this ground it is found advanta- 
geous to temper the judgment of the ſeaman 
with the advice of the ſtower; for by this 
condeſcenſion many a lee-lurch is provided for 
beforehand, when it would bè difficult to ſe- 

cure a ſhifting cargo in the time of actual dan- 
ger: a piece of neglect that perhaps ought to 
account for many veſſels in the bottom of the 

ocean, which, we have to lament, have never 
been heard of ®. 

The mechanical powers made uſe of in 


ſtowing tobacco, are, the lever, and the zack, 
an implement of the ſame kind with thoſe 
which are commonly uſed for raiſing up tra- 
velling waggons for the purpoſe of greaſing 
their wheels; but the ſtowing jack is ſome- 
what more powerful, although both are ſimi- 
larly contrived to work upon the rack princi- 
ple T. By theſe means whole caſks of tobacco 
are compreſſed into a much ſmaller ſpace than 


* This reflection may ſerve to remind thoſe who have 
ſuffered ſhipwreck, or who have the care of taking in lading, 
how much depends, in ordinary caſes, * duly ſecured 


fhiſting boards. | : 


+ The barrel ſcrew is an implement of powerful capacity, 
which, I think, thips ſhould not be without: it might be 
well applied in many cafes for ſtowing tobacco, 


they 


- 
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they. ſeem naturally defigned to occupy, and 
the impreſſion that is made upon ſo bulky an 
article can only be properly conceived by thoſe 
who have remarked the powerful impreſſion of 
mechanic aid upon the indented ſides of a flat- 
tened hogſhead. How far this mode of ſqueez- 
ing ſuch a ſubſtance for ſake of a few pounds 


freight may ſtrain the ſtructure of the ſhip, is 
an inquiry reſting, perhaps, in experiment: 
I ſhould in any caſe conceive the end had been 
completely obtained when a cargo was render- 
ed ſufficiently compact to avoid the danger of 
its ſhifting in heavy weather: but when we 


find daily inſtances in the king's warchouſes of 


tobacco which had been /queezed to death, as it 
were, without regard to the proprietor's loſs, 
it ſeems to be a proof that there are men who 
think otherwiſe. It is cuſtomary to fill up the 
interſtices with ſtaves, or lock ſtocks; and in 
ſome caſes with looſe bundles of tobacco. \ 


Of the Ship's Qi cers, and their Privileges. 
The privileges of the ſhip's officers are, in 


ſome caſes, incommoding to ſuch perſons as 
may happen to become paſſengers on board 
homeward bound 7obaccs ſhips ; for there are 
captains, ſometimes, in that trade, who prefer 

- F- a little 
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a little clear gain. to their own perſonal com- 
fort, and are (on this account) in the habit of 
ſtowing their cabins with hogſheads of tobacco, 
as well as the hold and ſteerage. How far 
this may ſtrain a ſhip's upper works, accumu- 
late her diſburſements, or be ſtrictly admiſſible, 
is, I ſuppoſe, known to the ſhip owners where 
it is cuſtomary, and is none of my buſineſs, 
further than a hint may prove uſeful; but I 
confeſs if I were a ſhip owner myſelf, I ſhould 
be diſpoſed to compenſate for the ſurrender of 
ſuch privileges by a pecuniary conſideration. 

I do not pretend to be a profeſional judge in 
matters of this nature, but ſo far as equilibri- 
um is concerned in a rough and rolling ſea, I 
think this ſeems to be an 1mproper part of the 
ſhip to place ſo powerful a leverage ; and I am 
perſuaded 1 have more than once ſeen _the 
gulf ſtream in a ſtate of agitation which muſt 
have put the principle of preponderation to the 
teſt of a dangerous experiment. 

In reſpe& to the nature of theſe privileges, 
I apprehend them to. be different ; nor am 1 
certain whether they do not yary on board the 
particular ſhips of the ſame port, by ſpecific 
agreement, as they certainly do between one 
port and another. I have a faint recollection 
of a cuſtomary privilege on board ſome of the 


Liverpool 


\ 
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Liverpool ſhips, before the American war, 
amounting, I think, to four hogſheads for the 
captain, two for the chief mate, and one each 
for the ſecond mate and carpenter : perhaps 
this or a ſimilar cuſtom extended to ſhips in 
the Briſtol trade. 

In the Glaſgow trade, I believe, the officers 
enjoy a privilege with regard to the ſtaves and 
lockſtocks by which the cargo is ſecured ; and 
perhaps in ſome inſtances the captains have a 
per centage allowed upon the cargo, and in 
others ſhare the paſſage money. The objec- 
tionable point, in my view of philoſophical gra- 
vitation, is that of fixing a heavy weight upon 
that part of the ſhip where the cabin is ſitu- 
ated ; but, I believe, this is a privilege reſting 
ſolely with the captain, who is, or ought to 
be, a profeſſional judge of the balance between 


his riſk and his intereſt. 


Of Freight and Inſurance. 


reight and inſurance are operations of com- 
merce which uſually preponderate m favour of 
countries which either have ariſen, or are faſt 
approaching, to their zenith of population and 
Wealth. 

America, being yet an infant in the catalogue 


of 


- 
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of commercial nations, perhaps may not be 
ſuppoſed to claim any conſiderable portion of 
theſe advantageous functions. In her principal 
ſeaports ſhe has, nevertheleſs, her affluent ſhip 
owners and underwriters, and has, at leaſt, as 
much carrying trade as comports with her in- 
tereſl, But, I think, theſe are rather to be 
eſteemed exotics, or ſcions of the old tree, 
tranſplanted into a luxuriant foil, than natural 
productions, which deſerve an eager and ex- 
tenſive cultivation. The rates of inſurance and 
freight muſt for a long time be influenced by 

the ſuperiority of European navies, as well as 

by the fluctuations of her exchange and public 


ſecurities; and that trade would ſeem moſt 
likely to promote a mutual profit and good un- 
derſtanding, which bottoms its commercial 
faith upon the foreſight of a well ſyſtemized 
correſpondence, tending to multiply the pow- 
ers of production in America, and the facilities 
of univerſal intercourſe on the eaſtern ſide of the 
Atlantic ocean. The riſe and fall of infurance 
muſt neceſſarily vary (and particularly in ſuch 
a war as the preſent) with the caprice of vic- 
tory, or the ſkill of naval tactics; and that of 
freight mult experience a ſimilar agitation. The 
preſent war affords an extraordinary inſtance 
of variation: previous to the American revolu- 


tion 
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tion the freight of one ton, containing four hog /- 
heads of tobacco, was fix pounds; it is now 


(1799) fix guineas per hogſhead. 


Of the American Clearance. i 


Since the eſtabliſnment of the preſent fede- 
ral government of the United States, the de- 
partment of the cuſtoms is become a branch 
of the general government juriſdiction ; and the 
duties which ariſe from it form a part of the 
federal revenue. Its branches are extended 
into all ports of that extenſive union, where 
they are deemed neceſſary; and their appoint- 
ments are chiefly filled with officers who 
evinced particular merits in the conteſts of the 
American revolution. 


The branches of this department are ulti- 
mately reſponſible to the revenue department 
of the treaſury ; which 1s ſtationary at the ſeat 
of Congreſs, and muſt, this next year, be re- 
moved with it to the federal city of Waſhing- 
ton, from the temporary capital of Philadel- 


phaa. - 
Each of theſe branch offices are affiſted by a 


competent number of revenue cutters and 
boats: and the buſineſs of the cuſtoms is chiefly 
ſhaped to the Britiſh pattern, | 
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In the James's river (which is the principal) 
tobacco trade, there are two officers of the 
cuſtoms; one at Norfolk, and the other at 
City Point. When a veſſel has received her 
cargo and is ready for ſea, it is the buſineſs of 
the captain to have ſeveral general manifeſts of 
the cargo made out, containing a faithful de- 
ſcription of all the tobacco which is received on 
board; and a copy of this maniſeſt being de- 
livered at the office and ſworn to by the cap- 
tain, before the collector or the cuſtoms, toge- 
ther with the manifeſts of the inſpections 
(which operate as a check upon the captain's 
manifeſt), a clearance will be granted; and he 
will be forthwith at liberty to depart, put to 


ſea, and purſue his deſtined voyage with the 
firſt favourable wind and weather. 


—_— — 


ABSTRACT OF LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


CONCERNING THE COMMERCE OF TOBAC= 
CO IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


» Of the Duties upon Tobacco. 


By an act of parhament paſſed in the twenty- 
ninth year of the reign of his preſent majeſty, 
George the third, entitled, An Act for re- 

5 pealing 


i # 
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pealing the Duties on Tobacco and Snuff, and 
for granting new Duties in lieu thereof 

from October the tenth, 1789, the duties im- 
poſed on tobacco and ſnuff, and the drawbacks 
allowed on the exportation of tobacco, are to 
ceaſe; and in lieu thereof the following duties 
of cuſtoms and exciſe are to be paid, viz. 

For every pound weight of Portugueſe os 
Spaniſh tobacco imported into Great Britain, 
the ſum of one ſhilling and fix pence cuſtoms, 
and two ſhillings exciſe duties. 

For every pound weight of tobacco, when 
delivered from the warehouſe for export- 
ation, the ſum of one penny cuſtorns, and 
two pence exciſe duties. 

For every pound weight of Iriſh or Ameri- 
can tobacco imported, fix pence cuſtoms, and 
nine pence exciſe duties. 

For every pound weight of ſnuff imported 
by the Eaſt India company, one ſhilling and 
three pence cuſtoms, and two ſhillings exciſe 
duties. : 

For every pound weight of ſnuff which ſhall 
be imported from Britiſh America, or the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, fix pence cuſtoms, and 
one ſhilling exciſe duties. 

For every pound weight of ſnuff which ſhall 
be imported into Great Britain from any other 
place, 
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place, ten pence cuſtoms, and one ſhilling and 
four pence exciſe duties. 

But it is provided, that tobacco of the 
growth, production, or manufacture, of Spain 
and Portugal, or of their plantations and do- 
minions, which is imported and warchouſed 
agrecably to the directions of this act, ſhall not 
pay the duties 1mpoſed until it ſhall be deli- 
vered out of the warehouſe (in which it ſhall 
have been depoſited according to the directions 
of this act), either for home trade, conſump- 
tion, or manufacture; or for exportation. 

The duties in theſe caſes are to be under the 
management of the commiſſioners of the cuſ- 
toms and exciſe in England and Scotland, re- 


peckrehy. 


What Tobacco may be imported into Great Britain. 


From and after the tenth of October, 1789, 
no tobacco whatever is to be imported or 
brought into Great Britain, other than from 
the Britiſh colonics in America, or from the 
United States of America; except Spaniſh, 
Portugueſe, and Iriſh, tobacco, under the pow 
ſent regulations. 

From the firſt of Auguſt, 1790, no tobacco 
or ſnuff is to be imported into Great Britain in 
any veſſel of leſs burden than one hundred and 

twenty 
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twenty tons, on pain of forfeiting veſſel and 
cargo. 

No tobacco ſtalks, tobacco ſtalk flour, or 
ſnuff work, is to be imported, on pain of for- 
ſeiture, together with veſſel and cargo. Nor 
ſhall any tobacco or ſnuff be imported into 
Great Britain in caſks leſs than four hundred 
and fifty pounds nett weight. But theſe re- 
ſtrictions do not extend to make ſeizure of looſe 
tobacco ſhipped for the uſe of the crew, at the 


rate of five pounds weight per man : nor, ſhall 
the veſſel be forfeited if proof be made, from 
the ſmallneſs of the quantity, &c. that any to- 
bacco or ſnuff was on board without knowledge 


of the owner or maſter. 


Hovering on the Coaſt with Tobacco forfeits Ship 
and Cargo. 


Veſſels with more than one hundred pounds 
of tobacco and ſnuff, or any tobacco ſtalks, 
manufactured or unmanufactured, tobacco 
{talk flour, or ſnuff work, are forfeited if found 


at anchor, or hovering within four leagues of 
the coaſt. 


How 
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How, and into what Ports, Tobacco may be 
| imported. 


No tobacco of the growth of any of the Bri- 
tiſh colonies in America- can be otherwiſe 1m- 
ported than from ſome of the faid colonies ; 
nor can any tobacco of the growth or produc- 
tion of the United States be otherwiſe import- 
ed than directly from ſome port of the United 
States; nor ſhall any ſuch tobacco be imported 
or brought into Great Britain from any part of 
the ſaid colomes, plantations, lands, or ter- 
ritories, Unleſs the ſhip or veſſel in or on 

board which the ſame ſhall be ſo imported, or 
brought, ſhall be Britiſh built, regiſtered ac- 
cording to law, and navigated with the maſter 
and three-fourths of the mariners Briti/h ; nor 
ſhall any ſuch tobacco be imported or brought 
from any part of the United States, unleſs the 
ſhip or veſſel in which the ſame ſhall be fo im- 
ported, or brought, ſhall be either Britiſi 
built, regiſtered, and navigated, as aforeſaid, 
or ſhall be built in the countries belonging to 
the United States of America, or any of them, 
and owned by the ſubjects of the ſaid United 
States, or any of them; and navigated with a 
| maſter 


% 
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maſter and three-fourths of the mariners, at 
leaſt, ſubjects of the ſaid United States, or any 
of them,” upon pain of forfeiture of ſhip and 
Cargo. 

Tobacco and ſnuff is alſo forfeited if import- 
ed or brought into any part of Great Britain, 
except the ports of London, Briftol, Liverpool, 
Lancaſter, Cowes, Falmouth, Whitehaven, Hull, 
Port Glaſgow, Greenock, and Leith : By act 
31 George III. c. 47. the port of Newcaſtle up- 
on Tyne 18 added. 

American tobacco imported into the Wz/ 
India Hands in traffic, may be from thence 
imported into Great Britain, under reſtriction 
to Briti/h built veſſels, the names whereof are 
to be ſpecified in the maniteſt ; and the officers 
of the cuſtoms within his majeſty's colonies in 
America are to deliver to the maſters of veſlels, 
at their clearing, a manifeſt which ſhall autho- 
rize the importation of the tobacco into Great 
Britain. 


Regulations concerning the Manifeſt. 


From October 10, 1790, no tobacco of the 
growth of the American ftates ſhall be import- 
ed into Great Britain without a manifeſt 
{worn to by the maſter of the veſſel; and maſ- 


* See alſo Appendix 3 
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ters of veſſels importing tobacco from America 
without . manifeſts are to forfeit two hundred 


pounds. Maſters of ſuch veſſels upon arrival 
within four leagues of the coaſt, are to produce 


their manifeſts to the proper officers, whenſo- 


ever they are by ſuch officers demanded “. 
And ſuch officers ſhall certify ſuch production 
upon the back of the faid manifeſt ; and ſuch 
captain ſhall give unto ſuch officer, and to 
the officer of the exciſe, a copy of ſuch mani- 
feſt; the receipt whereof ſhall be certified by 
ſuch officer upon the back of the original, 
with the particular day and time when ſuch 
officers ſhall have received the ſame reſpec- 
tively. 


Of ſecuring Hatches on Arrival. 
The officer of the cuſtoms who ſhall firſt 


come on board 1s required to batten down the 
hatches; in which operation the crew of the 
ſhip are to give the neceſſary aſſiſtance ; and if 
the maſter of the ſhip ſhall refuſe to produce 
his manifeſt, or the hatches after being batten- 
ed down ſhall be improperly opened, he 1s to 
forfeit the ſum of two hundred pounds. 


* 29 George III. c. 68. & xx. 


* 
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Of breaking Bulk. 


If bulk ſhall be broken on board any veſſel 
having tobacco on board, within four leagues 
of the coaſt, or in any harbour of Great Bri- 
tain, or if any part of the tobacco ſhall be un- 
laden before the proper officers ſhall have duly. 


authorized the ſame, ſuch veſſel and cargo be- 
come forfeited ; and the maſter ſhall be fined 
two hundred pounds : caſes of diſtreſs and ne- 
ceflity are excepted on due proof. 

If any tobacco or ſnuff ſhall be landed with- 
out a lawful warrant from the proper officer of 
the cuſtoms, the ſame ſhall be forfeited ; and 
all perſons aiding and aſſiſting, knowingly, in 
the ſame, ſhall forfeit three times the value of 
ſuch article. | 


Of the Moorings. 


The moorings of veſſels importing tobacco 
are to be appointed and regulated by the offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms; and the veſſels when ſo 
| moored are to continue until regularly cleared 
by the proper officer. Maſters diſobeying in 
this reſpe& are to forfeit one hundred pounds. 


I 
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Of the Entry of the Ship. 


The maſter of every ſhip on board of which 
any tobacco ſhall be imported or brought into 
any or either of, the ports appointed in Great 
Britain, ſhall, immediately at mooring ſuch 
veſſel, make true entry, or report, upon oath, 
before the collector of the cuſtoms, of the ſhip 
and cargo under his command, on pain of for- 
feiting one hundred pounds, together with the 

tobacco ſo imported; and if ſuch maſter 
ſhall fail or refuſe to deliver a manifeſt or paper 
of contents thereof to the proper officer of the 
cuſtoms, he ſhall forfeit the ſum of one hun- 


dred pounds. 
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In ten days, where the major part of the cargo 
ſhall confift of tobacco; or in fifteen days, where 
the major part of the cargo ſhall conſiſt of other 
goods, after the captain ſhall have either re- 
ported his ſhip, or neglected to have done fo, 
the importer of tobacco is to make entry with 
the officers of the cuſtoms and exciſe, of the 
quantity of tobacco by him imported ; and 
ii | of what particular country the ſame is the 
: growth 
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growth or production. And the importers of 
ſnuff ſhall make a like entry; and if ſuch entry 
be not made, the tobacco or ſnuff ſo neglected 
is to- be conveyed to the king's warehouſe, and 
there depofited at the rate of fix pence per 
week ſtoreage for each hogſhead, which ſhall 
be paid before delivery of the ſame to the im- 
porter; the ſnuff within one month after it is 
ſo warehouſed, and the tobacco within twenty- . 
four months. But tobacco or ſnuff brought 
to any one of the ports enumerated in this act, 
may be conveyed in the ſame veſſel to another 
port, if it be ſo originally reported. 


Of touching for Orders. 


Veſſels laden wholly with tobacco may come 
into Cowes and Falmouth to wait for orders; pro- 
vided that report and entry is duly made with 
the proper officers of the cuſtoms, to this end. 


tlie Re-exportation of Snuff. 


No ſnuff imported. ſhall be entered for ex- 
portation, or exported in the ſame ſhip. 


Of the Warehouſe and its lawful Officers. 


Commiſſioners of the cuſtoms are to provide 


warehouſes for ſtoring tobacco and ſnuff. 
Q 3 The 
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The commiſſioners of the cuſtoms and ex- 
ciſe for England and Scotland, reſpectively, 
are required to appoint one or more officers of 
the cuſtoms and exciſe for each reſpective 
warehouſe, one or more of whom to be the 
keeper or keepers thereof. 


Of landing the Cargo. 


Officers of the cuſtoms on board veſſels are 
to mark the hogſheads which are to be landed, ) 
with a proper mark, and running numbers ; 
and ſuch hogſheads are to be landed and con- 
veyed in their preſence to the warehouſes, 
where the tobacco is to be taken out, ſeparated, 
and weighed in the proper ſcales of the ware- 
houſe, at the expence of the importer; and if 

any importer ſhall refuſe or neglect to comply 
with ſuch regulations, ſuch tobacco ſhall be 
ſubject to the rate of fix pence per week ware- 
houſe rent, until all duties ſhall be paid, and 
all requiſites of the law ſhall be complied with. 
Provided that the ſtalk ſhall not be ſeparated 
from the leaf of damaged tobacco, which muſt 
be burnt if the payment of duties for it is, re- 
fuſed, and the aſhes diſpoſed of by the com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms for the moſt money 
which can be obtained. 
of 
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Of Samples for Sale. 
After the tobacco ſhall have been weighed 


in the public warehouſe, the proprietors, con- 


ſignees, or other 1mporters, are permitted to 
take out ſamples in the preſence of the officers 
of the cuſtoms ; but theſe ſamples muſt not 
exceed four pounds weight for each hogſhead, 
which muſt be returned to ſuch hogſhead be- 
fore the ſame ſhall be re-weighed for exporta- 
tion, or for home trade, conſumption, or ma- 
nufacture. Snuff is in like manner to be taken 


to the public warehouſes, and weighed; after 


which ſamples are, in a ſimilar way, allowed, 
and to be returned before the caſk or other 


package is diſpoſed of, 


Of the Exportation of Tobacco, 


Tobacco lodged in the public warehouſes 
may be exported from thence on giving twen- 
ty-four hours notice, and complying with the 
rules and regulations preſcribed by law ; but 
bond and ſecurity is in this caſe required for 
the actual exportation of all fuch tobacco taken 
out of the warehouſe for the avowed purpoſe of 
exportation; the penalty of ſuch bond, how- 
ever, is not to exceed three thouſand pounds, 

Q 4 or 
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or to be charged with ſtamp duties; but no 
warehouſed tobacco can be delivered for expor- | 


tation at any other than the place where ſuch 
tobacco was originally imported ; and in the 
original hogſhead. 

After ſeparation of the damaged tobacco, if 
the remainder in the hogſhead ſhall be under 
four hundred and fifty pounds weight, it may be 
repacked in the preſence of the officers of the 
cuſtoms and exciſe, for exportation. | 

Tobacco entered outwards may, from time 
to time, be delivered for exportation, upon 
producing to the warehouſe-keeper the proper 
certificates that the requiſite bonds are entered 
into. But if tobacco ſo delivered be concealed 
and not ſhipped within twenty-four hours after 


ſuch delivery, it becomes liable to ſeizure, to- 
gether with the catks or other packages. And 


if tobacco ſa ſhipped for exportation be unſhip- 
ped within four e of the coaſt, or reland- 
ed, it becomes forfeited, together with the 
veſſel in which it was ſo ſhipped. No tobacco 
however is to be exported in veſſels leſs than 
ſeventy tons, except for Ireland; and if they 
are ſuſpected to be leſs, they may be detained 
until they are properly meaſured, and the 


captain is to forfeit one hundred pounds i in caſe 
of deficiency. 


— 


8 I Penalty 
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Penalty for erafing Marks. 


Perſons eraſing marks or brands from the 
tobacco hogſheads are to forfeit one hundred 


pounds. 


*. hat conflitutes a Diſcharge of Exportdtion 
Bonds. 


Bonds given for faithful exportation are to 
be diſcharged as follows, that 1s to ſay, by pro- 
ducing certificates of a bona fide landing of 
ſuch tobacco in its deſtined port if ſhip- 
ped to Ireland, Guernſey, Jerſey, Alderney, 
or Sark, upon production of ſuch certificate to 
the collector who took ſuch bond, within fix 
months; if entered for any other port in 
Europe (except the Iſle of Man and Ifland of 
Faro) in twelve months; the ſame to any port 
in the Mediterranean; to America or Africa 
within eighteen months; and to, or beyond, 
the Cape of Good Hope within twenty-four 
months: ſuch certificates to be ſigned by the 


conſul, or other proper officer *. 


* In foreign parts where no regular officer can be found, 
the certificate of two known Engliſh-merchants, duly au- 
thenticated by the conſtituted authorities of the place, will 
be the next degree of evidence. 
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Bonds for exporting tobacco to Ireland are 
not to be deemed forfeited for fo ſmall a defi- 


ciency as two pounds of tobacco in each hun- 
dred pounds. N 


Prolubited Ports. 


From October the 1oth, 1789, no tobacco 


is to be exported to Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderſey, 
or Sark, or to the /e of Man, unleſs permitted 


by licence of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms ; 
but this licence has a particular limitation, for 


cach place reſpectively. 


Rules for taking Tobacco from the Warehouſe. 


All tobacco depoſited in the king's ware- 
houſe, is to be taken away in twenty-four 
months; and warchouſed ſnuff in one month. 
And the duties upon each, reſpectively, are to 
be paid and ſatisfied previous to delivery. Six 
pence per hogſhead warchouſe rent per week is 
to be paid after expiration of eighteen months ; 
and if tobacco be not taken away in twenty- 
four months, and ſnuff in one month, they 
may be ſold for payment of duties and ſtorage ; 
and if no more than the amount of duties is 


offered for ſuch tobacco, it may be burnt, and 
the aſhes ſold. 


If 
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If tobacco or ſnuff be not taken away in 
fourteen days from the time it is weighed for 
exportation, or home conſumption, it ſhall be | | 
ſubje& to ſix- pence per week ſtorage in like | 
manner as aforeſaid *. | 


Who are to be employed in the King's Warehouſe. N 


No perſon is to be employed in the king's 
warehouſe, by importers of tobacco, but ſuch 
as are eſpecially licenſed to that end. 


Of wrecked Tobacco and Snuff. 1 


All tobacco or ſnuff which may be ſaved 


from any wreck, or veſſel in diſtreſs, ſhall be 
lodged | in the neareſt cuſtom- houſe warehouſe, 
and treated in other reſpects as tobacco law- 
fully depoſited, as herein aforeſaid. 

Thus far the act of parhament begun and 
holden at Weſtminſter, the eighteenth of 
May, 1784, and continued by ſeveral proroga- 
tions and adjournments to the third day of Fe- 
bruary, 1789, ſo far as the ſame concerns the 
Engliſh commerce of tobacco; and which I have 
endeavoured to abſtract faithfully as an outline 


of ready reference for thoſe whom it may con- 
cern. As I do not, however, rely on my 


dee allo page 237. - 
infallibility, 
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infallibility, where actual conteſts may ſubſiſt 
(and more eſpecially as legal diſtinctions may 
ariſe in a thouſand collateral points), I beg 
leave to refer thoſe who may have property at 
ſtake, to more ſkilful counſel. I have endeavour- 
ed to ſearch the laws ſcrupulouſly, nevertheleſs, 
for ſuch alterations or amendments as may have 
occurred ſince the paſting of this voluminous 
act ; and I think 1t proper to add the following 
abſtracts, which have occurred to my notice. 

At a parliament begun and holden at Weſt- 
minſter, the 25th of November, 1790, an a& 
was paſſed, and publiſhed in 1791, intitled, 
An Act to prevent other ſhips than thoſe la- 
den with tobacco from mooring and diſcharg- 
ing their lading at the places appointed by an 
Act made in the 29th Year of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, intitled, An Act for repealing the Duties 
on Tobacco and Sunff, and for granting new 
Duties in lieu thereof, to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of damaged or mean Tobacco; and for per- 
mitting the Importation of Tobacco and Snuff 
into the Port of Newcaſtle upon Tyne.” 


' 
| 
|| 
Y 


Limitation of Moorings, 


This act recites the act 29 George III. Chap. 
68. and enacts, that, none but tobacco ſhips 
ſhall be moored, &c. within the limits of the 

e places 
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places appointed under the above recited act, 
for mooring ſuch ſhips, on penalty of twenty 
pounds. 


Danmged Tobacco to be burnt, &c. 


That, damaged tobacco ſhall be burnt, and 
no allowance ſhall be made to the importer for 
the ſame.—And, that, tobacco and ſnuff may 
be imported into Newcaſtle upon Tyne, under 
regulatron of the acts in force on June the 10th, 


1791. 


New Regulations of Storage. 


By another act of the ſame ſeffion of parlia- 
ment, continued by prorogation anf adjourn- 
ment, and publiſhed in June, 1793, reciting 
an act paſſed 29 George III. cap. 68, it is 
enacted, that in place of fix pence, impoſed 
by the ſaid recited act, only three halfpence 
per week per hogſhead ſhall be paid for ware- 
houſe room ; nor ſhall warchouſed tobacco be 
ſold for payment of the duties, unleſs it ſhould 
not be cleared in three years. It 1s further 
enacted, that, the damaged part may be ſepa- 
rated, when warehouſed tobacco 1s brought to 


be weighed for exportation, or home con- 
ſumption. 
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Inflance of a Spaniſh Ship admitted to Entry by 
| Act of Parliament. 


There is, moreover, in this act a ſingular 
inſtance of the admittance of a Spaniſh ſhip, 
the San Juan Baptiſta, from New Orleans, to 
entry. As ſuch examples are exceptions to the 
general law, I beg permiſſion to recite this in- 
ſtance of Britiſh liberality. 

* Whereas a cargo of tobacco, the produce 
of Weſt Florida, was, in or about the month 
of February, 1793, brought on board a Spa- 
niſh ſhip or veſſel, called the San Juan Bapt iſta, 
from New Orleans, into the port of Plymouth 


in the county of Devon: and whereas applica- 


tion was made to the right honourable” the 
lords commiſſioners of his majeſty's treaſury, 
ſetting forth, that the ſaid cargo was originally 
intended for Nantz in the kingdom of France, 
but on account of hoſtilities between Spain 
and that country, the ſame was brought into- 


the port of Plymouth, with a requeſt that 


ſaid cargo might be admitted to an entry in 
this kingdom as tobacco imported from the 
countries belonging to the United States of 
America: and whereas in conſideration of the 
aforeſaid circumſtance, the right honourable 

; | the 
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the lords commiſſioners of his majeſty's tre- 
ſury, directed that the ſaid cargo ſhould be ad- 
mitted to entry on payment of the duty of one 
ſhilling and three pence per pound weight, 
being the duty payable upon tobacco the 
growth or production of his majeſty's colonies, 
plantations, iſlands, or territories, in America, 
or the United States of America, on condition 
that ſecurity ſhould be given to his majeſty for 
the payment of the duty of three ſhillings and 
ſix pence per pound weight on the ſaid tobacco, 
unleſs proviſion ſhould be made by parliament 
for admitting the fame at a lower duty ; and 
| ſecurity has been giyen by bond accordingly: 
and whereas it is expedient that relief ſhould 
be given in this caſe; be it therefore enacted 
by the authority aforeſaid, that the ſaid bond 
ſo given ſhall be cancelled; and that ſo much 
of the ſaid cargo as conſiſts of unmanufactured 
tobacco, ſhall, upon the delivery thereof for 
home trade, conſumption, or manufacture, 
be admitted to entry, on payment of the ſame 
duties of cuſtoms and exciſe as are due and 
payable on tobacco of the growth or produc- 
tion of the United States of America, or be 
delivered for exportation in like manner as to- 
bacco of the growth or production of the 
* United States may now, by law, be fo deli- 
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vered; and that the remainder of the ſaid car 
go, being manufactured tobacco, ſhall be de- 


for exportation thereof to the port of Ham- 
burgh; and that all the ſaid tobacco, upon 
the delivery thereof either for home trade, 
conſumption, or manufacture, or for exporta- 
tion, as the caſe may be, ſhall be ſubject and 
liable to the rules, regulations, reſtrictions, pe- 
nalties, and forfeitures, to which tobacco of 
the growth or production of the United States 
of America is now by law ſubject and liable.“ 


Tobacco depofited for Exchequer Loans excepted. 


Nothing in this act, however, is to affect 
any regulation for depoſit of tobacco on which 
exchequer bills ſhall have been lent. 


Additional Duties. 


By a further act of the ſame ſeſſion of par- 
lament paſſed and publiſhed in October, 1795, 
it is enacted, that the following additional 
duties of exciſe upon tobacco and ſnuff ſhall 
be paid, v1z. 

For Spaniſh or Portugal tobacco, imported 
on or after the ſeventh day of December, 1795, 
one ſhilling per pound. 


For 


* 
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For ſuch tobacco, not warehouſed before 
December 7, 1795, one ſhilling per pound. 

For ſuch tobacco in warehouſe on Decem- 
ber 7, 1795, and delivered out for home con- 
ſumption, one ſhilling per pound, and deli- 
vered for exportation, one penny per pound. 

For Iriſh or American tobacco, imported on 
or after December 7, 1795, four pence per 
pound. 

For ſuch tobacco not warckouſfod 'before 
December 7, 1795, four pence per pound. 

For ſuch tobacco, in warehouſe on Decem- 
ber 7, 1795, and delivered out for home con- 
ſumption, tour pence per pound. 

For ſnuff imported by the Eaſt India com- 
pany on or after December 7, 1795 55 one ſhil- 
ling per pound. 

For ſuch ſnuff, not warehouſed before De- 
cember 7, 1795, one ſhilling per pound. 

For ſuch ſnuff, in warehouſe on December 
7, 1795, on delivery thereout one ſhilling per 
pound. 

For ſnuff imported from Britiſh America, or 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, on or after Decem- 
ber 7, 1795, fix pence per pound. 
For ſuch ſnuff, not warehouſed, before De- 
cember 7, 1795, ſix pence per pound. 
For ſuch ſnuff, in warchauſe on December 


R 7 1795» 
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| vered; and that the remainder of the ſaid cars 
go, being manufactured tobacco, ſhall be de- 
livered free of duty, on due entry being made, 
for exportation thereof to the port of Ham- 
burgh; and that all the ſaid tobacco, upon 
the delivery thereof either for home trade, 
conſumption, or manufacture, or for exporta- 
tion, as the caſe may be, ſhall be ſubject and 
liable to the rules, regulations, reſtrictions, pe- 
nalties, and forfeitures, to which tobacco of 
the growth or production of the United States 
of America is now by law ſubject and liable. 


Tobacco depofited for Exchequer Loans excepted. 


Nothing in this act, however, is to affect 


any regulation for depoſit of tobacco on which 
exchequer bills ſhall have been lent. 


Additional Duties. 


By a further act of the ſame ſeſſion of par- 
liament paſſed and publiſhed in October, 1795, 
it is enacted, that the following additional 
duties of exciſe upon tobacco and ſnuff ſhall 
be paid, viz. 

For Spaniſh or "IRENE" tobacco, add * 
on or after the ſeventh day of December, 1795, 
one * Per pound. 


. 


For 
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For ſuch tobacco, not warehouſed before 
December 7, 1795, one ſhilling per pound. 

For fuch tobacco in warehouſe on Decem- 
ber 7, 1795, and delivered out for home con- 
ſumption, one ſhilling per pound, and deli- 
vered for exportation, one penny per pound. 

For Iriſh or American tobacco, imported on 
or after December 7, 1795, four pence per 
| pound. 

For ſuch tobacco not warchouſed before 
December 7, 1795, four pence per pound. 

For ſuch tobacco, in warehouſe on Decem- 
ber 7, 1795, and delivered out for home con- 
ſumption, four pence per pound. : 

For ſnuff imported by the Eaſt India com- 
pany on or after December 7, 179 55 one ſhil- 


ling per pound. 
For ſuch ſnuff, not warehouſed before De- 


cember 7, 1795, one ſhilling per pound. 

For ſuch ſnuff, in warehouſe on December 
7, 1795, on delivery thereout one {ſhilling per 
pound. | 

For ſnuff imported from Britiſh America, or 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, on or after Decem- 
ber 7, 1795, fix pence per pound. 
For ſuch ſnuff, not warehouſed, before De- 
| cember 7, 1795, ſix pence per pound. 
For ſuch ſnuff, in warchauſe on December 


R 7 I 795, 
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7, 1795, on delivery thereout, ſix pence per 
pound. 

For ſnuff imported from any other place, on 
or after December 7> 1795) Even pence per 
pound. 

For ſuch ſnuff, not warehouſed before De- 
eember 7, 1795, ſeven pence per pound. 
| For ſuch ſnuff}, in warchouſe on December 

7, 1795, ſeven pence per pound, to be paid on 
delivery thereout. 

Theſe duties are to be under the manage- 
ment of the commiſſioners of exciſe ; and to 
be paid as former duties. On contracts addi- 
tional duties are to be 3 to the price 
agreed for. 

On exportation of ſhort cut tobacco, ſhag 
tobacco, roll tobacco, or carrot tobacco, re- 
ſpectively manufactured from tobacco delivered 
from any warehouſe for home conſumption, 
the following additional drawbacks are to be 
allowed, viz. 

For ſhort cut four pence per pound. 

For ſhag three pence halfpenny per pound. 

For roll four pence per pound. 

For carrot three pence halfpenny per pound. 

The powers of 12 Car. II. Chap. 24, &c. 
are to extend to this act. The duties are to be 
carried to the conſolidated funds; and are to 

7 be 
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be applied in defraying any increaſed charge 
occaſioned by any loan of this ſeſſion, and ate 
for ten years, to be kept with other duties 
granted for _ ſame purpoſe, ſeparate from 
other monies. | 
American tobaccos imported and ware- 
houſed, may be removed duty free to certain 
ports for the uſe of land forces on board ſhips ; 
but no tobacco ſo ſhipped can be relanded in 
Great Britain or Ireland, or in the iſlands of 
Guernſey, Jerſey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, 
without leave from the proper officers of the 
cuſtoms. Provided that this ſupply ſhall be 
limited to fix months, and to two pounds 
weight per month per man, &c. 
Theſe being the principal laws which con- 
cern the fair trader, I ſhall omit ſome which 
concern only the profeſſional ſinuggler, and 
the diſpoſal of ſeizures between his majeſty 
and the officers of cuſtoms, &c. The laws 
which regard manufacturers will come under 
that particular head. 


A Summary 


* 
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of 


A Summary of the Law concerning the Importa- 
tion and warehouſing of Tobacco and Snuff, 
as certified to, and reported by, the Select 


Committee upon the Improvement of the Port of 
London, June 28, 1799*. 


Tobacco. 


The acts herein reported to govern the im- 
portation and warehouſing of tobacco are the 
29 Geo. III. cap. 68; 30 Geo. III. cap. 40; 
31 Geo. III. cap. 47. 
By the operation of the above acts of parlia- 
ment, the commerce of tobacco 1s regulated 
in the following reſpects. 
It may not be imported into any other than 
the ports of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Lan- 
caſter, Cowes, Falmouth, Whitehaven, Hull, 
Newcaſtle, Port Glaſgow, Greenock, and 
Leith, and may be there warehouſed duty 
free. | 

It is to be lodged in his majeſty's warehouſe 
at the expenſe of government. If taken there- 


out for home conſumption to pay duty as fol- 
lows, viz. 


Appendix (E.1.), p. 105, 2d Report Select Com- 
mittee. 


The 
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Ds R 4 
The produce of Ireland, or the Bri- 
tiſh Plantations in, or United States of, 
t - 3 - 
Spaniſh or Portugueſe tobacco, if ta- 
ken out for exportation per Ib. 1 622 
Spaniſh or Portugueſe tobacco, per lb. o 1 
After remaining three years, the commiſ- 
ſioners of cuſtoms or exciſe may cauſe the 


ſame to be ſold. 


Snuff. 

This article is in like manner regulated by 
the operation of the following acts of parlia- 
ment, viz. 29 Geo. III. cap. 68; 30 Geo. III. 
cap. 40; 31 Geo. III. cap. 47; 33 Geo. III. 
cap. 57; and 37 Geo. III. cap. 97. 

By theſe laws ſnuff may not be imported 
into any other than the ports of London, Briſ- 
tol, Liverpool, Hull, Lancaſter, Cowes, Fal- 
mouth, Whitehaven, Newcaſtle, Port Glaſ- 
gow, Greenock, and Leith. 

It may there be lodged in his majeſty's 
_ warehouſes, without payment of any duty, 
and without expence to the proprietor. 
If taken out for home conſumption or ex- 

portation, to pay duty as follows, VIZ. 
R 3 Of 
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Of the Britiſh plantations in, or the 
United States of, America. . per Ib. o 62 

Of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies per lb. o 6.5. 

WWCyyyyyyͥSꝓEi EW. 1 

Subject alſo to the duties of exciſe if taken 
out for home conſumption. 

After remaining one month, the commiſ- 


ſioners of cuſtoms and exciſe may cauſe the 
ſame to be ſold. 
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PART VI. 


CULTURE AND COMMERCE ACCORDING TO 
ANDERSON. 


A ſummary Review of the Culture and Commerce 
of Tobacco, from the Year 1584 to the Year 
1748, mcluffve, according to Mr. Anderſon. 


I nave lamented much during my progreſs 
in this work, that I found it fo difficult to 
procure a copy of Mr. Anderſon's valuable 
book on commerce, that I began to deſpair, 
even in London, that I ſhould be compelled 
to conclude this undertaking without his aſ- 
ſiſtance. Having at length, however, pro- 
cured that voluminous. book from an ineſti- 
mable friend, I ſhall endeavour to collect a 
ſummary from it, as conciſely as is conſiſtent 
with my deſign to diſſeminate commercial 
knowledge, and to multiply the reſources of 
uſeful traffic. | 


R 4 (Tobacco 


; 
0 — 
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Tobacco brought firft to England by Sir i 
V. Raleigh. 


Mr. Anderſon recites“, that, Sir Walter 
(then Mr.) Raleigh, having raiſed a conſider- 
able ſubſcription in London, for the purpoſe 
of making a ſettlement in America, obtained 
from queen Elizabeth r, on Lady Day, 1584, 
a charter for that purpoſe. And having ſent 
captains Amidas and Barlow with two veſſels 
to Virginia, they returned with reports highly 

favourable to the country, bringing home with 
them pearls, and tobacco. 

This attempt was followed by another un- 
der fir Richard Gfenville in the following year, 
1585, who attempted to ſettle a colony at the 
entrance of Roanoke river, now in North Ca- 
rolina ; but theſe ſettlers being much harafled 
by the Indian natives, and unable to maintain 
their ground, the remainder of them were 
taken up by fir Francis, Drake, and brought 
back again to England. 


Tobacco brought to England by Mr. Lane, 
In 1586, Mr. Lane, one of the Virginia 


* Anderſon's Commerce, Vol. II. p. 157. 
+ See Hazard's State Papers, Vol. I. page 33. 
| adventurers, 
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adventurers, is ſaid, by ſome, to have been the 
firſt perſon who brought tobacoo to England ; 
and Mr. Anderſon here ſeems to think *, that 
it might-have taken its name from Tobago F, 
one of the Caribbee iſlands. When we con- 
ſider, however, the periods at which this iſland 
was diſcovered, ſettled, and depopulated, this 
conjecture does not ſeem probable. This year 
ſir Walter Raleigh fitted out two ſmall veſſels 
for America, at Plymouth; and in the ſuc- 
ceeding year, 1587, he fitted out three ſhips 
and one hundred and fifty perſons of both ſexes, 
| who ſettled at Roanoke, where they found the 
ſecond colony had been deſtroyed by the na- 
tives: and theſe, in their turn, being left three 
years unaſſiſted, removed to Croatan, and were 
| ſuppoſed to periſh wholly, in like manner. 


Captain Goſnol's Voyage, 1602. 


Captain Goſnol made a voyage in the year 
1602, which was the firſt in ſixteen years 
which had been attempted after fir Walter 
Raleigh's failure; and he is ſaid to be the firſt 
Engliſhman who ventured a direct route acroſs 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 164. 
+ See La Bat's account on this ſubject. 
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the Atlantic ocean, making diſcoveries upon 
the coaſts commonly called New England; 

but although he appears to have trafficked with 
the Indians ſucceſsfully, we have no account | 
of his finding tobacco in thoſe latitudes. 


King James's Proclamation, 1604. 


King James I. in the year 1604, laid on, 

of his own accord, and without the conſent of 

parliament (which Mr. Anderſon very natu- 

rally thinks unwarranted), a duty of fix ſhil- 

lings and eight pence per Ib. over and above 
two pence per 1b. paid before that period. 

His majeſty ſeems, however, to have ad- 
vanced very ſubſtantial reaſons for this virtual 
prohibition of tobacco; for if any circumſtance 

can juſtify what are termed ſtrong meaſures on 
the part of a government, certainly the wan- 
ton luxury and debauchery of its people muſt 
be amongſt the beſt apologies for a ſtretch of 
power, which might, in other reſpects, have 


been deemed arbitrary, and unbecoming a 


Britiſh monarch, 


* Ade 8 See, Vol. II. p. 223. Faedra, Vol. 
XIV. p. 601. 


Two 


* 


* 
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Two Companies of Adventurers eſtabli iſhed in 
1606, by Charter, called the Londox, and 


the PLIMOUTH Companies. 


From the repeated favourable reports of 
captain Goſnold, and all others who had been 
in America from the firſt diſcovery to this pe- 
riod, 1606, king James was induced to grant 
two charters to diſtinct companies, by the 
names of the London adventurers, and the 
Plimouth adventurers. Ships were fitted out 
by theſe companies, and the firſt permanent 
ſettlements were now made; but we do not, 
at this period, find any returns in tobacco. 
The company of London adventurers obtained 
a confirmation of their charter by the name of 
The Treaſurer and Company of Adventurers and 
Planters of the City. of Lonaon for the firſt Colony 
of VIRGINIA, in the year 1610, being the ſe- 
venth year of king James I . In 1618, the 
colony of Virginia is found to increaſe, and 
conſiderable quantities of tobacco were culti- 
vated ; * which,” ſays Mr. Anderſon , © now 


began to be well taken off at home. 


* See Hazard's State Papers, Vol. I. p. 58. 
+ Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 274. 
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King James's Commiffion for garbling Toba c. 


In 1620, king James, whoſe great diſlike 
to tobacco ſcems to be amply recorded, iſſued 
a proclamation, of which the following is the 
preamble, &c . 


« Whereas we, out of the diſlike we had of 


the uſe of tobacco, tending to a general and 


new corruption both of men's bodies and man- 


ners; and yet, nevertheleſs, holding it, of the 


two, more tolerable that the ſame ſhould be 


imported, amongſt many other vanities and 
ſuperfluities which come from beyond ſeas, 


than to be permitted to be planted here within 
this realm, thereby to abuſe and miſemploy 
the ſoil of this fruitful kingdom: and whereas 


we have taken into our royal confideration, as 
well the great waſte and conſumption of the 
wealth of our kingdoms, as the endangering 
and impairing the health of our ſubjects, by 
the immoderate liberty and abuſe of tobacco, 
being a weed of no neceſſary uſe, and but of 
late years brought into our dominions: We 
therefore ſtrictly charge and command that 


* a Vol. XVII. p. 233. Anderſon on Commetce, 
Vol. II. p. 284. 
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our proclamation of December laſt, reſtraining 
the planting of tobacco, be obſerved, &c.” 
The ſubſtance of this proclamation, ſays 
Mr. Anderſon, is given us in the octavo hiſtory 
of Virginia, and 1s as follows, viz. that the 
people of Virginia growing numerous, they 
made ſo much tobacco as overſtocked the 
market; wherefore the king ou? of pity to the 
country, commanded that the planters ſhould 
not make aboye one hundred weight of tobac- 
co per man; for the market was ſo low that 
he could not afford to give them above three 


ſhillings per pound for it. The king adviſed 


them rather to turn their ſpare time towards 


% 


providing corn and ſtock, and towards making 
of potaſh, or other manufactures : this king 
had aſſumed the pre-emption of all tobaccos 
imported, which he again fold out at much 
higher prices. | 
This record“ continues, And that no 
perſon or perſons other than ſuch as ſhall be 
authoriſed by our letters patent, do import 
into England any tobacco from beyond ſea, 
upon pain of forfeiting the ſaid tobacco, and 
ſuch further penalties as we ſhall judge proper 
to inflict. And to prevent frauds, all tobacco 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 285. 


ſhall 
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ſhall be marked or ſealed that ſhall hencefor- 
ward be imported. 


- 


Progre 1 ＋ the Virginia Phantitns from 1621 
to 16 24- 


* The ſettlements in Virginia began now 
to make rapid progreſs, one thouſand three 
bundred perſons being ſent thither by the 
Virginia company, together with ſuitable ne- 

ceſſaries for the uſe of the colony; but quarrels 
with the Indians brought on an unfortunate 
, maſſacre of about four hundred perſons ; yet | 
this barbarity was repaid in kind ; plantations 
were laid out; a well regulated country began 
to make its appearance; and religion flouriſh- 
ed; {the fword preceding the goſpel !) churches 
were mounted upon the back bone of victory. 
King James, however, ſtill continued his op- 
poſition to the culture of 7obacco ; and made 
great exertions in the next year, 1622, to en- 
courage the culture of mulberry trees, and the 
propagation of ſilk worms. In the year 1623, 
(there being many grievous complaints from 
the colony of Virginia), king James jiſſued a 
commiſſion of inquiry of a very extenſive na- 
ture; for which ſee Fedra, p. 490, or that 
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reſpectable authority, Anderſon on — 
Vol. II. p. 301. 


King James's Prohibition Ls the Importation of 
foreign Tobacco—1624. 


After reciting the various commiſſions and 
charters heretofore granted to the ſeveral com- 
panies of American adventurers, king James 
now iſſued a commiſſion, directing a report of 
certain information concerning the ſtate of af- 
fairs in the colony of Virginia, preparatory to 
granting a new charter; and appointed ſir 
Francis Wyatt governor. And 1n reſpect to 
the culture and commerce of tobacco, he 
thought fit to iſſue the following proclama- 
tion. 

* «© Whereas our commons, in their laſt 
ſeſſions of parliament became humble peti- 
tioners to us, that, for many weighty reaſons, 
much concerning the intereſt of our kingdom, 
and the trade thereof, we would by our royal 
power utterly prohibit the uſe of all foreign 
tobacco, which is not of the growth of our 
own. dominions : And whereas we have upon 
all occaſions made known our diſlike we have 
ever had of the uſe of tobaceo in n, as 


20 Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. P- 309. 
tending 
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tending to the corruption both of the health 
and manners of our people. Nevertheleſs be- 


cauſe we have been often and carneſtly impor- 


tuned by many of our loving ſubjects, planters, 
and adventurers in Virginia and the Somer 
ifles, that, as thoſe. colonies are yet but in 
their infancy, and cannot be brought to ma- 
maturity, unleſs we be pleaſed, for a time, to 
tolerate unto them the planting and vending of 
their own growth ; we have condeſcended to 
their deſires : and do therefore hereby ſtrictly 
prohibit the importation of any tobacco from 
beyond ſea, or from Scotland, into England 
or Ireland, other than from our colonies be- 
fore named: moreover we ſtrictly prohibit the 
planting of any tobacco either in England or 
Ireland. The reſt of this proclamation is ſaid 
to relate to ſearching for and burning of fo- 
reign tobacco, and marking and ſealing the 
legal tobacco of the colonies. 


Deatſi of King James, and Progreſs of Tobaccs 


under King C harles 1 


ing James died on the 27th of March, 


162 5, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles I. 


who having ratified his contract of marriage 
with France in reſpect to the princeſs Henri- 
6  etta 


4+ 


etta Maria, ſiſter of Louis XIII. took poſſeſ- 


year *, jointly with the crown of France; and 
the firſt Engliſſ planters employed themſelves 
in raiſing tobacco. 

In this ſame year king Charles repeated, in 
the ſame way of his father, a proclamation 
againſt the importation of any tobacco not of 
the growth of Virginia, or of the Somer 
1 17 

The Virginia company had by this time 
raiſed a capital of two hundred thouſand 
pounds, but diſagreeing amongſt themſelves, 
many ſelling out their ſhares, and others emi- 
grating to Virginia with their families and ſer- 
vants, king Charles thought proper to take the 
buſineſs into his own hands, and to eſtabliſh 
a royal government T. The primary act of 
which was by proclamation, in ſubſtance as 
follows, viz. © That whereas, in his royal fa- 
ther's time, the charter of the Virginia com- 
pany was by a quo warranto annulled ; and 
whereas his ſaid father was, and he himſelf 
alſo is, of opinion, that the government of 


that colony by a company incorporated, con- 


* Anderſon on y SGT Bac Vol. II. p. 310. 
5 + See Fœdra, Vol. XVIII. p. 19. 
7 Ibid. p. 18.—And, Com. Vol. II. p. 307. 
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ſion of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, - this 
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fiſting of a multitude of perſons of various dif- 

poſitions, amongſt whom affairs of the greateſt 
moment are ruled by a majority of votes, was 
not ſo proper, for carrying on, proſperoufly, 
the affairs of the colony: wherefore, to reduce 
the government thereof to ſuch a courſe as 
might beſt agree with that form which was 
held in his royal monarchy; and conſidering 
alſo, that we hold thoſe territories of Virginia 


and Somer iſles, as alſo that of New England, 


lately planted, with the limits thereof, to be 
a part of our royal empire; we ordain that the 
government of Virginia ſhall immediately de- 
pend on ourſelf, and not be committed to any 
company or corporation, to whom it may be 
proper to truſt matters of trade and commerce, 
but cannot be fit to commit the ordering of 
ſtate affairs. Wherefore our commiſſioners 
for thoſe affairs ſhall proceed as directed, till 
we eſtabliſh a councill here for that colony; 
to be ſubordinate to our privy council. _ 
that we will alfo eſtabliſh another council, 


be reſident in Virginia; who fhall be — 


nate to our council here for that colony. And 
at our charge we will maintain thoſe public 
officers and miniſters, and that ſtrength of men, 
munition, and fortification, which ſhall be 
neceſſary for the defence of that plantation. 

6 5 And 
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« And we will alfo ſettle and aſſure the 
particular rights and intereſts of every planter 
and adventurer. Laſtly, whereas the tobacco 
of thoſe plantations (the only preſent means of 
their ſubſiſting) cannot be managed for the 
good of the plantations, unleſs it be brought 
into one hand, whereby the foreign tobacco 
may be carefully kept out, and the tobacco of 
thoſe plantations may yield a certain and rea- 
dy price to the owners thereof: to avoid all 
differences between the planters and adven- 
turers themſelves, we reſolve to take the ſame 
into our own hands, and to give ſuch prices 
for the ſame as may give reaſonable ſatisfac- 
tion, whereof we will determine at better 
leiſure. e 
This meaſure ſeems to have given a tone to 
the government of Virginia; and from the en- 
couragement given by this monarch, by grant- 
ing lands upon the eaſy terms of two ſhillings 
per annum quit rent, payable to the crown for 
each hundred acres, many reſpectable families 
were induced to emigrate to that country, 
which is now highly cultivated, its juriſpru- 
dence rendered more perfect, and its populs- 
tion amazingly increaſed. | 
King Charles, having * tobacco 


merchant and monopoliſt, as we have already 
| 8 2 1 
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ſeen, he again thought proper, in 1627, to 


iſſue a proclamation, renewing his monopoly 
more effectually *, by commiſſioning certain 
aldermen, &c. of London, * to ſeize all foreign 
tobacco, not of the growth of Virginia or Ber- 
mudas, for his benefit, agreeable to a former 
commiſſion: alſo to buy up for his uſe all the 


tobacco coming from our ſaid plantations, and 


to ſell the ſame again for his benefit.” And in 
the ſame month he granted his permiſſion to 
import fifty thouſand pounds weight of Spaniſh 
tobacco; with proviſo, that it was to be all 
bought by himſelf, and reſold to his ſubjects. 
He reſtricted the importation of tobacco to the 
port of London; and, in conſideration that 
great quantities of tobacco were ſtill ſown in 
England, contrary to law, he renewed his for- 
mer prohibition of planting the ſame in Eng- 


land. 


In the ſame year he repeated his prohibi- 
tory proclamation concerning tobacco, and 
for ſecuring to himſelf the ſole  monogely 
thereof. N 


He enjoins the plucking up of all tobacco 


growing in England and Ireland, and ſtrictly 
prohibits the planting any more . 


* And. Com. Vol. II. p. 321.—Fœdra, Vol. XVIII. p. . 
| + And. Com. Vol. II. p. 326. 


2 . He 
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He prohibits the importation of Spaniſh, or. 
other foreign tobacco, without his eſpecial 
commiſſion. 

And, © becauſe ſuch foreign wbaces ſhould 
not be uttered under the pretence of being the 

tobacco of Virginia and the Somer 3 
other Engliſh colonies; and that the planters 
in his ſaid eolonies may not give themſelves 
over to the planting of tobacco only, and neg- 
lect to apply themſelves to ſolid commodities, 
fit for the eſtabliſhment of colonies, which will 
utterly deſtroy theſe and all other plantations : 
from henceforth no tobacco, even of our own 
colonies, ſhall be imported without our own 
ſpecial licence : and what ſhall be ſo import- 
ed, ſhall be delivered to our uſe, upon ſuch 
reaſonable price as ſhall be agreed on.” 

No perſon ſhall henceforth buy any to- 
bacco here but from our commiſſioners : which 
tobacco ſhall be ſealed or ſtamped ; and when 
ſold again, a note ſhall be made, expreſſing 
the time when eng, and the quantity and 
quality thereof. i 

In 1630, king Charles publiſhed another 
proclamation for prohibiting the planting of 
tobacco in England and Ireland, and for h- 


* And. Com, Vol. II. p. 343- | 
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miting the importation of it from Virginia, 
according to his will, and confining it to the 
port of London. In the following year, 1631*, 
he granted a commiſſion to ſeveral great offi- 
cers of ſtate, © to conſider of, and report to 
him, the preſent ſtate of Virginia, and of tho 
product, commodities, &c. moſt proper to be 
raiſed and adyanced in that plantation ; and its 
further ſettlement and advancement. 
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Maryland granted to Lord Baltimore. 


In 1632, king Charles granted according to 
promiſe to fir George Calvert, who, or his 
ſon, was about that period created rd Balti- 
more, the proprietary territory of Maryland; 
but, he dying ſoon after, his ſon, Czcilius 
lord Baltimore took ont the grant in his own 
name, on the twentieth of June, in the afore- 
ſaid year. 

In 1633, young lord 6 carried twa 
hundred perſons to his new colony, and having 
the advantage of ſupplies from the Virginia 
ſettlements ſouth of Potomac, it ſoon flou- 
riſhed. | 
Tf © The tobacco of Maryiond, called oroo- 


* And. Com. Vol. II. p. 345- 
+ Ibid, p. 352. 
noko, 
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noko, being ſtronger than that of Virginia, 
is not ſaid to be. fo agreeable to the Britiſh 
taſte as the ſweet ſcented tobacco of the latter 
colony; but the northern nations of Europe 
are ſaid to like it better; and Maryland was 
thought to raiſe about as much tobacco, and 
employ near as many ſhips, as Virginia did. 
Its ſoil is generally extremely good, being 
moſtly a level country. 

Thus Mr. Anderſon: ſtated. I incline to 
tranſpoſe his opinion, in ſome degree, con- 
cerning the ſpecies of the ſtaple; and I leave 
thoſe who have travelled through Maryland 
to decide, whether it is to be called a level 
country. | 


ACCORDING TO ANDERSON. 


Retailers of Tobacco regulated, &c. 


In this ſame year, 1632, king Charles iſ- 
ſued a proclamation for regulating the re- 
tailers of tobacco in cities and towns ; where- 
in none but reputable and ſubſtantial traders 
ſhall retail the ſame; of whom a catalogue 
ſhall be made for each city and town: and he 
expreſsly prohibits « all keepers of taverns, 
alchouſes, inns, victualling houſes, ftrong- 
water-ſellers, &c. from retailing tobacco.” 
In 1634, he alſo iſſued a proclamation 
| 9 4 againſt 
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againſt landing tobacco any where, except at 
the cuftom-houſe quay at London : * for the 
better preventing the defrauding his majeſty 
of the duty thereon. Alſo againſt planting to- 
bacco in England or Treland, ſtill much prac- 


tiſed; and againſt the importation of tobacco 
ſeed.” 


New Regulations of Virginia in 1636. 


* In 1636, king Charles undertook to re- 
gulate the affairs of Virginia; he appoints 
ſir John Harvey to be continued governor 
thereof; and for him and any three of his 
council to appoint a commiſſion for the en- 
largement of its limits; and for finding out 
vrhat trades may be moſt neceſſary to be under- 
taken for the benefit of the colony. And alſo 
to ſend out forces for ſubduing the Indians, 
and to make war or peace, as may beſt ſuit 
the ſafety of the colony, and our honour. That 
in caſe of the governor's death, or his neceſſary 
abſence, not to be allowed by leſs than four of 
the council there, one of the council, to be ap- 
pointed by the reſt, ſhall a& in his ſtead. The 
governor and council to be ſabordinate, ſub- 


* See Rymer' 8 Fadera, P · 3 
, ject, 
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Ject, and obedient, to the lords commiſſioners 
and committees here for our plantations, touch- 
ing the preſent government of that colony, to 
whom, as well as to us, the governor ſhall, on 
the death of any member of the council, give 


notice thereof, that we * —— another 
in his ſtead.” | 


Theſe rk being the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of the kind, and, in general, the outline 
of colonial juriſdiction under the regal govern- 
ment, it will be unneceſſary to make a * 
apology for ROY — = 


The Origin of Exciſe upon Tobacco, Sc. 


In 1643, the lords and commons in parlia- 
ment aſſembled, laid a tax for the enſuing year, 
on beer and ale, in all counties within the 
limits of their power, * calling it,” ſays Mr. 
Anderſon, “by a new word, exciſe. In this 
ordinance they alſo laid a duty of four ſhillings 
per pound on foreign tobacco ; and two ſhil- 
lings per pound on Engliſh tobacco: - and 
the king's parliament at Oxford,” ſays the 
ſame author *, laid a ſimilar tax upon all 
within their power, and never met more at 


all.” 


* And, Com. Vol, II. p. 401. 
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In the paragraph immediately preceding 
this account, the author is ſpeaking of the-ſur- 
priſe of Antigua by the Engliſn in 1745; and 
he proceeds immediately to a notice of the 
commerce of American tobacco, in a manner 
which leaves the mind ſomewhat unſatisfied 
whether he refers to the chronological period, 
1643, of which he is giving an account, or to 
the digreſſion which he is indulging in regard 
to the conqueſt of Antigua: punctuation (of 
which I do not pretend to judge) impreſſes 
me with one idea, and the relative account 
with another ; but in either caſe his pallage 1 1s 
as follows. 
By an ordinance of the lords and commons, 
the duty on our plantation tobacco was now 
made four pence per pound weight. Let in 
the following year they reduced it to three 
pence per pound, cuſtom and exciſe together; 
„they finding, (as that ordinance expreſſes 
it) that the duty of four pence had ſomewhat 
intermitted the trade in that commodity. 
Which ſhews, bs ſays Mr. Anderſon, that 
tobacco was by this time become a trade 
worth the encouragement of parliament.” . 
mclme to conclude that he means the year 


1643. 
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The Growth of Tobacco in England prohibited 
by the Rump Parliament in 1652, and from 
thence, and ultimately, in 166 ©, 


About the middle of this century, tobacco 
ſeems to have grown into much greater eſteem 
than formerly in England ; confiderable quan- 
tities were planted in ſeveral counties, which 
| throve exceeding well, and proved very good 
in its kind : © but,” ſays Mr. Anderſon *, * as 
this not only lefſened the duty on the importa- 
tion of tobacco, but likewiſe greatly obſtructed 
the ſale of that commodity from our own co- 
lonies of Virginia, &c. which had coſt fo 
much expence in planting them; the loud 
complaints of the planters occahoned an act 
of the rump parliament, in this year, 1652, 
abſolutely prohibiting the planting of any in 
England. Cromwell and his council, in the 
year 1654, appointed commiſſioners for ſtrictly 
putting this act in execution: and that we may 
not have recourſe again to this ſubject, in the 
twelfth year of king Charles II. chapter 34, 
in the year 1660, it was legally enacted, that 
from the firſt of January, 1660-1, no perſon 


And. Com. Vol. II. p. 420. 
| whatever 


„ 
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whatever ſhould ſow or plant any tobacco in 
England, under certain penalties. So that an 
end was effectually put to that practice. 

« This act of parliament,” continues this 
author, takes notice of the great concern 
an@ importance of the colonies and plantations 
of England in America; and that all due and 
poſſible ' encouragement ſhould be given to 
them; not only as great dominions have there- 
by been added to the imperial crown of Eng- 
land, but alſo, that the ſtrength and welfare 
of the kingdom very much depend on them, 
m regard to the employment of a conſiderable 
part of its ſhipping and ſeamen, and of the 
vent of very great quantities of its native com- 
modities and manufactures ;. as alſo of their 
ſupplying us with many commodities, formerly 
furniſhed us by foreigners. And foraſmuch 
as tobacco 1s one of the main products of ſeve- 
ral of thoſe plantations, it is hereby prohibited 


to be planted'in England or Ireland, as de- 


priving the king of a conſiderable part of his 
revenue by cuſtoms. Beſides, that tobacco 


of our own growth is, by experience, found 
not to be ſo wholeſome as our Pn to- 


bacco. | 
The firſt RN of Clarendon (lord chancel- 


lor), in his own defence upon his impeach- 
- ment 


| * 
* 
* 
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ment in parliament, obſerved; that, ſoon after 
king Charles's reſtoration, .he uſed all the en- 
deavours he could for preparing and diſpoſing 
his majeſty to have a great eſteem for his plan- 
tations, and to encourage the improvement of 
them : and that he was confirmed in his ſaid 
opinion and deſire, as ſoon as he had a view of 
the entries at the cuſtom-houſe, by which 


he found what a great revenue accrued to the 


king from thoſe plantations : inſomuch, that 
the receipts from thence had, upon the matter, 
repaired the decreaſe of the cuſtoms, .which 


the late troubles have brought upon other parts 
of the trade. 


The firſt charter for planting the country, 


theretofore named Carolana, was granted by 
Charles II. by the more modern name of Ca- 
rolina, on the 24th day of March, 1662-3; 
and in the year 1663, Cap. XVII. 15 Car. II. 


it was enacted “, that no merchandize of the 


growth or manufacture of Europe ſhould be 


imported into America in any other than Eng- 
liſh - bottoms; and that no tobacco of the 
growth of the Engliſh plantations ſhould be 
carried any where, other than from plantation 
to plantation, before it had been firſt landed in 


* And, Com. Vol. II. p. 475. 


England, 
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England, under forfeiture of ſhip and cargo. 
There were, however, ſome few exceptions to 
the general principle of European exportation, 
which it is not material to notice. 
Mr. Anderſon further recites again at this 
period, And foraſmuch as the planting to- 
bacco.in England doth continually increaſe 
notwithſtanding the a& of the twelfth year of 
this king, Cap. XXXIV. a further penalty of 
ten pounds is laid for every rood or pole of land 
— planted, either in England, Ireland, Jerſey, 
or Guernſey : excepting, however, tobacco 
planted in the phyſic gardens of either Univer- 
ſity, or in the private gardens for ſurgery, fo 
as the quantity ſo planted exceed not half a 
pole of land in any one garden.” 
Notwithſtanding all former prohibitions, the 
planting of tobacco in England was found to 
continue in the year 1670 ®, when another 
act was paſſed, whereby the peace officers were 
required to ſearch for and deſtroy tobacco 
whereſoe ver they found it growing, except in 
the phyſic gardens, &c. as before mentioned. 
A clauſe was added to this act, whereby it be- 
came neceſſary to land tobacco ſolely in Eng- 
land before it was conveyed elſewhere; and by 


* And. Com. Vol. II. p. 502, 
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this law, the kingdom of Ireland became pre- 
cluded from the commerce of tobacco, through 
any other means of importation than that of 
a previous landing in England.. 


Commerce of Tobacco under King James II. 


Hitherto it appears *, that tobacco had 
been taxed only under the general name of 
foundage ; but parliament now ſtepped forward 
and granted a tax upon tobacco, nominally ; ſo 
that, by this. law, government drew an in- 
creaſe of revenue from this reſource, over and 
above the former demand of one ſhilling 1 in the 
pound, or frve per cent. poundage. | 

So far the proceedings of the year 1685, 
which ſeems to be every thing that concerned 
the commerce of tobacco materially during 
the reign of this monarch. But the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, by the French king, 
brought on an emigration, which, under the 
patronage of the crown, about five years after, 
proved of material conſequence to Virginia 
and the tobacco trade. 


. Cap. IV.—See And. Com. Vol. I. p. 571. 
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Progreſs under King William. 


The revocation of the edi& of Nantes oc- 
caſioned a number of French families to take 
refuge under the protection of the crown of 
England; and king William having afforded 
them his patronage, and granted them lands 
in Virginia, in 1690, a ſettlement was formed 
by them at the Manakin towns, formerly oc- 
cupied by the aborigines of the ſoil, and which 
is one of the moſt fertile and eligible tracts of 
country in all America. It is fituated on the 
| ſouth bank of James's river, a few miles above. 
the falls; and muſt have proved a ſtrong bar- 
rier againſt Indian encroachments upon the 
Engliſh ſettlements, as well as the means of 
confiderable ſupplies; and the reſpectable fa- 
milies who ſtill inhabit that tract, moſtly by 
deſcent from the original emigrants, furniſh 
an ample teſtimony at the preſent period, 1799, 
that whatever accumulation the tobacco trade 
might have received from the increaſe of num- 
bers, which the population of Virginia received 
from them, they were not unmindful of thoſe 
more eſſential employments which are among 
the early requiſites of colonization. 
In this fame year, 1690, the governor of 


New 
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New York in alliance with the Irroquois In- 
dians, made an attempt upon Quebec. 


Commerce of Tobacco under Queen Anne, Ec. 


In Doctor D'Avenant's Report to the Com- 


miſſioners of Accounts, Part I. p. 32, London, 
1712 *, the total importation of tobacco from 


America into England, is ſtated, at a medium 


of ten years, ending in 1709, as follows. 
lb. 


Imported on a medium, yearly 28,858,666 
Exported on a like medium. 17,598,007 


Conſumed in lbs. at home 11 260,6 59 


—— 


In a former part of this work I have taken 
notice of the progreſſive improvements on the 
method of rolling tobacco to market, for 
which the Virginians have the merit of ſome 
originality. About the year 1715, we find 
pig and bar iron manufactured in that coun- 
try : a circumſtance which muſt have been 
highly favourable to both the culture and con- 
veyance of this commodity, as it muſt have 
furniſhed them with means at hand for increaſ- 


* And. Com. Vol. III. p. 34. 
+ Ibid. p. 63. 
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ing a quantum of produce which muſt hare 
been much reſtricted by the delays of importa- 
tion (not to ſpeak of its diſappointments), 
where importation is wholly depended on for a 
ſupply of implements which muſt have been 
continually in demand, and continually vary- 
ing with the unforeſeen caſualties of new ad- 
ventures. 

In, or about the year 1730®, the Britiſh 

coloniſts of Pennſylvania, . and Mary- 
land, ſeem to have diſcovered mines of iron 
and lead, a. 4 to have built furnaces, forges, 
and plating mills for drawing out bar iron; 
the people of New Vork had alſo diſcovered 
copper before this period; and it would ſeem 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that new adventures in 
theſe ſubjects of ſpeculation muſt have not 
only afforded conſiderable auxiliaries to agri- 
culture, and to the commerce of the tobacco 
ſtaple, but they muſt alſo have had a tendency 
to quiet popular clamours by | engaging the 
public attention in a greater variety of inte- 
reſts, which on all hands preſented ſubjects of 
novelty to the fiſcal genius of the realm. Add 
to theſe colonial engagements, we now find 


New England proſperous in the whale fiſh- 


* And. Com. Vol. III. p. 162. 
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eries, Carolina in the culture of rice, and Geor- 
gia admitted to the benefits of this latter ſtaple 
by an act of the 8th of Geo. II. Cap. XIX*, 

A pamphlet publiſhed in London in 1731, 
entitled, The Importance of the Britiſh Planta- 
tions in America to this Kingdom, &c. which 
Mr. Anderſon has quoted in his third volume, 
p. 167, has the following remark, after diſplay- 
ing all the advantages of the Weſt India iſlands 
in detail: And, to ſay the truth, were it not 
for the prevention of pirates ſettling there, 
none of theſe iſles would be worth our while 
to keep a governor, forts, and garriſon there- 
in, viz. chiefly at Providence, ** confidering 
how many finer colonies we have ſtill to improve.” 
** What our author ſays of Carolina,” ſays 
Mr. Anderſon , © by no means comes up with 
what we have elſewhere related from very good 
authority, to which we refer.” 

« Virginia and Maryland arc moſt valuable 
acquiſitions to Britain, as well for their great 
ſtaple commodity, tobacco, as for ſome pitch, 
tar, furs, deer ſkins, walnut tree planks, iron 
in pigs, and medicinal drugs. 

« Maryland is of the ſame nature and pro- 
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See And. Com. Vol. III, P- 164. 
+ And. Com. Vol. HI. p. 170. 
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duce as Virginia ; and both together ſend over 
annually to great Britain ſixty thouſand hogſ- 
heads of tobacco, weighing one with another 
ſix hundred pounds weight, which at two 
pence halfpenny per pound comes to three 
hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds.” 
And he thinks that the ſhipping employed to 
bring home their tobacco muſt then have been 
at leaſt twenty-four thouſand tons, which, at ten 
pounds per ton, is two hundred and forty thou- 
ſand pounds, the value of the ſhipping ; the 
greateſt part thereof, by far, being Engliſh 
built, contmually and conſtantly fitted and re- 
paired in England. The freight at one pound 
ten ſhillings per hogſhead (the loweſt) is ninety 
thouſand pounds; and the petty charges and 
commiſſions on each hogſhead, not leſs than 
one pound, or ſixty thouſand pounds. Which 
two laſt named ſums jointly, viz. one hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds, Britain undoubtedly 
reccived from thoſe two provinces, upon to- 
bacco only. The nett proceeds of the tobacco 
will be two hundred and twenty-five thouſand 
pounds. All which was returned in goods; only 
there would further remain with England about 
five per cent. commiſſion and petty charges on 
the ſaid goods, being cleven thouſand two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. There muſt have been 

— + further 
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further imported in the tobacco ſhips from thoſe 


two provinces, - lumber to the value of fifteen 
thouſand pounds ; two thirds whereof was clear. 
gain, it not coſting four thouſand pounds in 
that country, firſt coſt in goods; and, as it was 
the maſter's privilege, there was no freight paid 
for it. Skins and furs about fix thouſand pounds 
value ; four thouſand pounds of which was ac- 
| tual gain to England. So the whole gain 10 
England amounted to about one hundred and 
eighty thouſand pounds annually. 
In 1738, fir William Keith, in his hiſtory of 
Virginia, p. 174, in ſtating the revenue of 
Virginia, eſtimates the duty of two ſhillings 
per hogſhead upon tobacco at the annual rate 
of three thouſand tWo hundred pounds, ariſing 
upon the yearly exportation of thirty-two thou- 
ſand hogſheads. 5 
en the year 1740%, ' ſays Mr. Anderſon, 
* it appeared by the information of perſons of 
worth, concerned in the two Britiſh colomes 
of Virginia and Maryland, that about two 
hundred Britiſh ſhips were annually : and con- 
ſtantly employed in that trade, VIZ. about 
eighty or ninety fail for Virginia, and about 
one hundred and ten to one hundred _ I twenty 


* And. Com. Vol. III. p. 226. N 
Ta. to 
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to Maryland: that the ſhips: trading thither 
from the out- ports of Great Britain, were ge- 
nerally of a leſſer burden than were thoſe from 
the port of London. And that of about thirty 
thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, annually im- 
ported from thoſe two colonies into Great Bri- 
tain, eighteen thouſand were brought in the 
London ſhips. Alſo this computation was 
excluſive of the veſſels employed by thoſe two 
colonies in their trade with the other Britiſh, 
continental, and iſland colonies of America.” 
The currency of the paper money in circu- 
lation in the American continental colonies 
was regulated in this year, 1740, as follows *. 
C. Currency. 
New England, containing Maſſa- 
chuſets, Connecticut, Rhode iſland, 


and New Hampſhire . . . . . 525 5 
New York, and the Jerſeys . * Z 
TEENS  o «© +» +» 8 
D 1 
North Carolina — 


D ooo in. 


Delaware and Virginia ſeem not to have 
needed this regulation. : 
It only now remains in ſumming up the 


bn See And. Com, Vol. III. p. 227. 
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hiſtory of this ſacred: plant. for the firſt two 
centunes (wanting fix years) after the intro- 
duction of it into Europe, to take a conclu- 
five view of Mr. Anderſon's account of the to- 
bacco trade in the year 1748. It appears from 
his ſtatements *, that the cuſtom-houſe books 
for 1744, 1745, and 1746 (omitting the odd 
hundred thouſands), recognize a medium im- 
portation of forty millions of pounds weight of 
tobacco from the American plantations. And 
that, by the like medium of three years, there 
was exported thirty-three millions: ſo that 
England annually conſumed ſeven millions of 
pounds weight of tobacco. 


If England alone were to pay 
the duty of four pence three far- 
things per pound on the ſaid for- 
ty millions of pounds, it would 
amount, in ſterling, to. . 791,666 13 4 

But as thirty-three millions | 1 5 
of pounds are annually exported, 
and the whole duty thereof 

drawn back, the duty is to be . 
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So the nett duty of ſeven 
millions conſumed in Eng- 
land, amounts to . 138,541 13 4 


—— — 


— 


% Now, ſays Mr. Anderſon, 
* xaluing the thirty-three mil- 
lions of pounds of tobacco at 
ſix pence per pound, that will 
be a ff 
8 And if Scotland may be al- 
lowed to export annually ſeven 
millions of pounds, that, at ſix 
pence per pound hkewiſe . .175,000 © © 


— OY 


There will then be forty 
millions annually exported 
from Great Britain, which, 
at ſix pence per pound, is J. I, oo, o © o 


_—_—— 
— — 


„ꝗ— —ﬀ 


* Which ſaid million ſterling may be deemed 
to be all clear gain to the nation, over and above 
this trade's giving employment to about twen- 

ty- five thouſand tons of Britiſh ſhipping.” 

Some other accounts, which (as Mr. An- 
derſon obſerves) ſhould be read with caution 
in regard to their objects, make the importa- 
tion of tobacco into Great Britain at this pe- 
riod, 1 748, to be about eighty thouſand hogſ- 

heads 


— 
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heads annually, one year with another, weigh - 
ing nine hundred pounds each, or ſeventy- 
two millions of pounds; one fourth part 
whereof is ſuppoſed to be conſumed at home, 
and the remaining fifty-four millions annually 
exported for foreign conſumption. 

Others have made the annual importation 
about that period, amount to about ſixty-two 
thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, or fifty-five 
millions eight hundred thouſand pounds 
weight ; and that twelve thouſand hogſheads 
thereof are conſumed in England ; which if 


all paid the duty of four pence three farthings 


per pound weight, would yield two hundred 
and thirteen thouſand ſeven hundred and fif- 
teen pounds to the crown. 
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A fupplememary Review of the. Commerce of To- 
baceo, from the. Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 
1748, to the cloſe of ihe American War in 


1783. 


The information that is to be collected 
chiefly from Mr. Anderſon's: voluminous hiſto- 
ry of commerce, which is ſuitable for the elu- 
cidation of this ſpecific traffick, ſeems to break 
off at this period, 1748; and the traces which 
I afterwards find upon the ſubject are leſs per- 
fectly connected than I had hopes of finding 
them. I am therefore neceſſitated to leave a 
blank in the chronological order, which I 
could have wiſhed to have filled, or at moſt to 

rely on an aggregate ſtatement for that approx- 

imate data which time and circumſtances 
compel me to ſubſtitute in lieu of the actual 
imports, exports, and conſumption, of tobacco, 
for the period which intervenes between 1748 
and 1771. 

A compariſon of the total imports and ex- 
ports which compoſed the materials of trade 
at that period, between England on the one 
part, and her colonies of Virginia and Mary- 
land on the other, will afford the means of 
information by the help of lateral inquiry ; 

4 | and 
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and when the relative proportion of former. 
periods is aſcertamed, which diſcriminates the 
quantity of tobacco from the annual agyregate 
of merchandize, I apprehend a meafure will be 
obtained to form an average calculation by, 
which will not vary far from the truth. 

Under this perſuaſion, I have confulted fir 
Charles Whitworth's commercial works, and 
truſt the following table will both ſerve the 
occaſion, and furniſh a ſufficient number of 
examples to anſwer many other uſctul pur- 
poſes. 


=. 
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A* Compariſan, « of the 1 and. e 
made by Great Britain from and to Virgi- 
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nia and Maryland, , while under colonial J u- 
riſdiction; ; with. the annual Balances in 
favour of the reſpective Countries. from 


0 1697 to 1773 incluſive. 


. 


Balance in favour|Balance in favour 


1 6 En. of Imports. of Exports. [ 
— . —__—_—_—_—__—_—_—_) Cc t——__ — — — 
. Fo d. | P 4. 4 a d. | d - d, | 
r697 4550 11 4 58796 10 11 960 © 5 | £ 
1698] 174053 + 5 [310235 © © 92 ns 7* 
16940198115 10 20 205078 © 243 | * _- 
1700317302 12 114/17 10 4 143821 2 7 
17011235738 18 5 2 31 36055 16 1 DR © 
<a 74782 9 28777 13 113202391 © 10 | 
: 144196713 9 8 1788 6 7 
60458 11 1 (203654 4 * 0 
84174322 17 N | 57553 19 7 
_ x | 58015 12 91136 17 111 5 | 
8 5 237901 © 3 : 30275 11 104 
4 1%} 79061 1 151134432 3 | 
18 74 $0268 15 93181400 2 | 
3 6 27639 © <2} 60790 8 | | 
4 343] 91535 11 321131645 12 93 | 
9 4 [134533 30 291163357 1g 11 
12 ＋ 76304 11 34129959 2 7 
15 84128873 10 104151597 4 10 | 
4 6 [199274 17 1 24518 12 7 
4 71793929 17 7 01743 7 0 
2 7 15962 19 9 80921 2 10 
7 5 121925 © 7 124651 6 10 
2729 332069 14 1 164630 15 4 [167438 18 9 
1720j3314382 2 5 [110717 17 10 220764 4 7 | 
17211359812 © 11 [127376 15 10 230435 5 1 | f 
1722 83091 13 8 [172754 10 5 [110337 3 3 | 
1723287997 6 8 [123853 2 1164144 4 7 a 
1724277344 7 2 161894 6 2 116450 10 . 
1725214730 2 2 125384 11 6 | 18845 10 8 | 
[1726 324767 16 4 18 5981 18 8 [138785 17 | 
1727421588 2 192965 6 10 [a28622 15 8 . 
1728473089 9 9 171092 8 2 2279252 Bk 
4922388274 18 6 108931 7 [277-43 17 11 
1730 346323 2 3 [350931 8. 4 19889 1 15 10 
11731408 50 14 1 171278 1 5 237224 | 
1732810799 11 6 [148289 3 8 [162510 | 
31403 198 „ 8 186177 13 7 [217021 | 
— 16 — 3 9 * | 


— 


— 
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In the year 1772, being the laſt but one 
which is comprehended in the foregoing table, 
(and which leaves a chaſm of twenty-three 
years before it, which the preſſure of time 


will not permit me to ſeck the means. of fil 


* © 


—— 


K . | Balance in fa — 
- — Wn A er] ——ů—! — — 

4 E EE” N-& 43% ey i 6 4. 
17351394995 I2 5 [220381- 2 1 174614 5 30 
1736380163 9 9 204794 12 175368 17 1 
27371492246 9- 10 m4= 7% 12 3 [2380944 17 74 © 

C 391814 15, o [253860 8 0 [132954 7 © | 
| £44654. 10 2 217200 1 -4 [227454 8 10| 

| 1341997 10 i 10 11 2 0 o 

577109 1 48581 17 1 1328 

27769 1 4 284186 2 6 163583 / 1 
| 31557821 9 10 [328195 O 5 {229626 © | 
t 744[402509 Is © 234855 18 4 1698 f; 16 
117451399423 312772 3 01623 + 94 
1746119371 15 0 [282545 8 7 [136826 6 55 
12747 197319, 6 7 jz00088 16 10 [298.530 9 5 * 

117486048 52 9 5 252624 16 3 242229 13 24 
1749134618 5 8 1323600 6 2 18 9 6 
178808239 1 10 44% 18 3 [189519 3 7 | 
1751046085 16 9 [347027 © 7 | 13058 16 2 | 

17526453 14 6 345130 13 2 44302 1 7 
17531932574 4 8 356776 11 3 [275797 4 .5 | 
[17544573435 r 323513 19 2 24992 114 

1755489068 17 10 285157 4 5 204511 13 5b... 

- 157561337759 10 1334897 8 8 2862 10 off 
1757418881 12 3 [426687 3 10 "a1 nes 11 
17551454362 15 4 [433471 7 8 3 * 
(17591357228 7 4 [459007 1 101778 12 

17 So AFT 4 11 605882 19 5 | 101431 14 
17610455083 © 2 [545350 14 , 90267 14 
1762 415709 10 9 [417599 15 6 5 I. 1390 4 
17631042294 2 9 [555391 12 10 3690 9 I: 
11764 559408 15 x [515192 10 6 44216 4 7 
1765588671 9 9 [353224 13 0 122446 16 9 | 
* 17661461693 9 4 [372548 16 1 | 89144 13 3 (2; 
[1767]437926 15 .0 [437628 2 6| 298 12 
117681406048 13 11 [475954 6 2 57 62005 12 
1769361892 12 © 488362 15 1 [126470 3 
1770/435994 9 7 1717782 17. 3 282688 7 
177772285 848 16 620326 3 8 342477 7 
1772528404 10 6 793910 13 2 | 3 265506 7 
15 14 5 328904 15 8 e 8 9 
| 3 | * 5 . 
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ing up Tpecifically) we find that the tobacco® 
which was imported from Virginia and Mary- 
land into Great Britain, was 84, 91 5, 282 lb. 

into England; and 42, 88 3, 98 1 lb. into Scot- 
land; making a total importation for this year, 
amounting to 97,799,263 lb. and the exporta- 
tions for this ſame year, were, from England 
7458 Ib. and none exported from Scotland: 


the Britiſh conſumption, confined to this year, 
muſt, therefore, have been 97,791,805 lb. 


ne imports of tobacco into Great Britain in 
1773 were 100,472,007 Ib. 55,928,957 Ib. 
were imported by England, and the reſidue of 
44-543;050 Ib. by Scotland. : 

The exports for this year were:50,386,925 
lb. from England, and 46,389,518 Ib. from 
Scotland, making a total export of 96,776,443 
Ib. ſo that the conſumption of Great Britain, 
for the 'year 1773, may be reckoned at 
3,695,504 lb. of tobacco, although the exports 
from Scotland exceeded her imports. 

The importation for the next year, 1774, 
was, into England 56,048,957 lb. into Scot- 
land 41,397,252 lb. making a total -importa- 


tion into Great Britain of 97, 397,252 1b. 


The exportation from Great Britain for this 


'* Anderſon on Commeree, Vol. IV. p. . 
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ſame year, was, from England 44,81 9.8 51 bb. 
and from Scotland 33,8 57,064 Ib. making 
a total exportation from Great Britain of 
78,676,915 lb. ſo that the home conſumption 
for this year may be eſtimated at 18,698,337 Ib. 
| of tobacco. : 
As this was the laſt year of a good under- 9 
ſtanding between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, it is not to be wondered at if irregularities ! 
ſhould be found to follow this period of diſ- So 
quiet until the contending claims of juriſpru- Be: g 
dence were adjuſted by an acknowledged right 
of juriſdiction in which both parties diſcovered 
their true intereſt. The tobacco trade, how- 
ever, ſeems to have ſtrove hard to avoid a part 
in the diſagreements of policy; for however 
far theſe contentions might have advanced, or 
howſoever much the non - remittance of the 
American trade may have been inveighed 
againſt by popular pretenſions, the public re- 
cords evince, even in 1775, When hoſtilities 
had commenced, that the importations « of to- 
bacco did not diminiſh until the following 
year impeded it by bloodſhed and confuſion. 
But this period affords a new epoch 1 in human 
events, Which demands a diſtinct conſideration. 


State 


* 


Bhatt of the Tobacco Trade at the Commencement 


rican colonies before the revolution was but 
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Hiſtory of Commerce, that the tobacco trade 


— 


of the War between Great Britain and Ame- 
7 ica, I 77 5. 


It appears from 4 ſupplementary work, 
forming a fourth volume of Ms. Anderſon's 


directly between Great Britain and her Ame- 


little inferior to what it is indirectly at preſent 


(1599), yet it is not fully returned ; © for,” 


ſays this author “, © the imports into Great 
Britain from Vagina and Maryland, before 


the war, were ninety-fix thouſand hogſheads 


hundred were conſumed at home; and the 


of tobacco, of which thirteen thouſand five 


duty on them at twenty-ſix pounds one ſhilling 
each, amounted to three hundred and thirty- 
one thouſand ſix hundred and feventy-five 
pounds: the remaining eighty-two thouſand 
five hundred were exported by our merchants 
to different parts of Europe, and brought a 
great deal of money into this kingdom. This 
trade alone conſtantly employed three hundred 
and thirty ſhips; and three thouſand nine hun- 


red and fixty fallors. This year, 1775, a 


* Anderſon on Commetce, Val, IV. p. 18. 
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bill received the royal aſſent, which went to 
reſtrain and limit the trade of theſe two colo- 
. nies (in common with the reſt) to Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and the Weſt India iſlands, 

A bill was in like manner paſſed this year, 
to prohibit all Trade with the American Colonies 
then in actual Rebellion, during the Continua- 
tion thereof. 

This act neceſſarily operated to interdict the 
whole commerce of tobacco between Great 
Britain and America; and after various ela- 
mours from thoſe concerned, and a partial in- 
jury to the Britiſh revenue for the ſpace of 
three years, in 1779 it was judged expedient 
to repeal ſo much of ſeveral acts of parhament 
as prohibited the growth and produce of to- 
bacco in Ireland, and to permit the importa- 
tion of tobacco of the growth and produce of 
that kingdom into Great Britain. 

Such were the reſults of that interruption to 
the regular channel of commerce, which is al- 
ways inſeparable from the violent agitations of 
every momentous revolution in the ſyſtem of 
national juriſprudence ; but although war or 
legal reſtraint may, for a while, avert the ac- 
cuſtomed courſe of commerce, nature 1s eyer 
ſtruggling to reclaim her pre-eminence when 

Gym U 55 
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bo | the impediments of diſorganization ſhall be re- 
| moved. Of this poſition the American revo- 
lution affords a very ſtriking example; for al- 
though the regular channel of the tobacco 
| trade was obſtructed whenſoever the maxim - 
= dum armes filent leges prevailed, yet we find a 
| DT: portion of it ſurmounting this difficulty through 
[| the whole revolutionary period, by ſome means 
or other; and the balance returning to Bri- 
tain among the bleſſings of peace. = 
The two following tables will exhibit this - 
progreſs more particularly, and ſhew, in ſome 
degree, the relations which ſubſiſted between 
the proſpe& of conciliation and the proſperity 
of commerce. 


/ 
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An Account of Tobacco imported into Eng land. 
exported from thence, and conſumed at Home, 
during a period of ten Years, from 1773 to 
1783, including the American War by which 
this Commerce was greatly interrupted. 


1 


182 Pounds weight Pounds weight Pounds weight! 
i Imported Exported. Conſumed. 


1773 55928957 508692; 
| 7774] 5 5049393] 44849851 
. 77780855 05463 +3 880865 
11776 7275937 152141 2 Exports exceed. 
17728 2140051] 29054 Exports exceed. 
| 1778] 9077153] 2068175 | 
1779 14017431} 3704430 
| 1780] 12299172| 2823005 
| 1781] 11386725] 395<815| 


q 1782] 7203262] 252914 6|$ecdetail p. 296. 


* 
—_— 
inn. — — — 
* 


Total BST 247640117 399006 57757008 


* The years 1776 and 1777 ſhew a . 
exportation than importation, by a balance of 
10,005,730 Ib. conſequently it would ſeem as 
if ſo much tobacco muſt either have been cul- 
tivated in England during thoſe two years, 
ſmuggled into that kingdom, or exported out 
of old ſtock on hand, which might have failed 

of the uſual annual conſumption through the 

turbulency of the times. 
The importation into England from 1777 
| -- WD 2 to 


to 1 782, incluſive, was 56, 129, 794 Ib. of to- 
bacco. In 1 77 the captures of tobacco com- 
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| , 
| 
| 


menced; and in the fix years as above, the 


ſo that the balance of 22,154,845 lb. only 
(great part whereof appears to have been cul- 


| = prizes in tobacco amounted to 33,974,949 lb. 


i tivated elſewhere than in the United States) 


Hl may be conſidered as fairly imported by the 


. equitable proprietors. I leave captors. to reflect 
on the integrity of this traffic at their leiſure ; 
and to contemplate the miſeries which priva- 
tecring produces, when their cooler moments 


| afford them time to calculate the product of 


honeſt induſtry upon juſtifiable principles. 


Account 


- 


— 
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Account of Tobacco imported into Scotland, er 


Ported from thence, and conſumed at Home, 
during a period of ten Years, from 1773 to 


1783, including the American War, by which 


this Commerce Was greatly in terrupted. 


| IM Imported 1 Exported. | ; | 
Year. Manufact. Unmanufac. — Unmanufact. "ION 


— — — — —— — 


Ib. Ib. "i Ib. lb. 
1773 © | 44543050| 41783 46347735 Cee ces, 
1774 30 41348295 6274 33794322 
1775 o 45863154 95352 uns 949 
1776] 100 7423363 234216 234071 

117977] 267 | 294896 1090cg|- 2406668 Exports exceed, | 
1778 62884374 77986] 2296622 
11779] 12 3138464 128923] 2339649 | 
1780] 157 | 5125638 102304] 3024867 
1781] 109 | 1952243| 213322] 15574735 


— 


[Total 847 155198364 1399095 149181946 
08 847 1399095 


150581041 46180 


[155199131 


Thus we find the total im- Ib. 
portation into Scotland, for the | 
ſaid ten years, was 1555199, 131 
The total exportation for ditto 1 50,581,041 


| — 


There would be conſumed, of 
eourſe, for ditto , . -, 4.610,00 


But as the exportations for 1 773, 1776, and 


- 1777. vey far, excceded the importations for 


U 3 thoſo 


42 ne” 225 


1782 175 2624807 233456 700837 See p. 296. | * 


k . 


thoſe years, the r is ſuggeſted, in 


1777. Un manufactured 3,406, 668 
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like manner as in the caſe of England, that 

23,344,897 ay muſt either have been home 
— for thoſe three years, ſmuggled in in 
that time, or remaining of the old ſtock through 
an interruption of the uſual conſumption ; 
and that there is a myſtery in this buſineſs 
which is not yet accounted for to government, 
The facts on which this ſurmiſe occurs are as 
follows. 


_——_ 
17 7 3. Unmanufactured 46, 347,735 
a Manufactured 41,78 3 
| Exported 46,389,518 
Imported 44, 543.0 50 
Exceſs of exports. — — 1,846,468 


1776. Unmanufactured 2 1 7,162 
Manufactured 234,216 
Experted 23,701,378 


Imported 7, 423, 463 
Exceſs of exports -————16 277791 5 


* 


Manufactured 109,009 


* 


Exported 5'816,677 | 
Imported 295,163 
Exceſs of exports — 5,220,514 


Total excels 28,344,995 
Fe obab ility, 
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Probability, therefore, countenances the 


concluſion, that Great Britain conſumes much 
more tobacco than ſhe has been ſuppoſed to 
do; and that the' means which ſupport this 
extra luxury are unknown to the fiſcal depart- 
ment. 4. 

In 178 an act was paſſed for laying an ad- 
ditional duty upon tobacco imported into 
Great Britain; and the following ſtatement 
will ſhew the quantities brought into that 


in exports, notwithſtanding the interruptions 
of the then exiſting war between the two 
countries: it will alſo ſhew from whence thoſe 


deficiencies were made up which the nature of 
the war had occaſioned. 


* 


kingdom from America, and returned again 


e 


— 
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| An Account of Tobacco imported into, and ex- 
_ ported from, Great Britain for one year, vis, 


from Chriftmas 1781, to Chriſtmas 1782. 


*s | England. | Scotland, 

E P Imported. Exported. | Imported. — | 
Ib. 1d. bb. Ib. 

| ONS: © $0 0000| oo. b 

Denmark and: Norway ITY 50497 1408. 

| Eaſt Country...... 5 IR eee 

; _ [Eaſt Indies „ 2 . . .. „ „„ 
Flanders. 38017 107452 2318|...... 
rene e 

a Germany 24938 W tho oof > 50 _ 

. a 14907 321. . 4x 

o 104876 .. 922875 
. . 2 30370. 

o SEARS 1364. —2 

4 Sweden „% % „„ 3983 11750 — * 

7777 — FX 

„„ 6000 Seren 

Florida. — . 105291 „„ 

[Hudſon's Bay. . . . . . 6 169% 1 

Newfoundland 328800 4905 

New York..........| 224562 I08 1025751 120 

[Nova Scotia 61911 365 + 232255222 „5 

Antigua bete eee 420 3310 600 

An RR. , a ooy.cy 

Bar adoes...........| 4578 1713 2 238 

1 % OQOWM-oe--of 3667 

| tl ae 

E — 222 — 2 . i +2000 0 » 

J 5.420 „ 

ee 289404 1266 en — 

[Tortola „ . 3274909 343 1505057 STTTTY 

New Orleans........ 18570... .. —* 

„ 3 3 +. I 

E 0 Total |7203262}12529146|}2624982| 934295 


a. 


Summary. 


W 


 yROM 1748 To 1983, 


Summary, 


Imported into Great Britain 
Exported from ditto . , , 


Conſumed at home , . , 


In 1782 an act was paſſed to explain an act 
made in the 12th year of king Charles II. (enti- 
tled An ddt for prohibiting the planting, ſetting, 
or ſowing, of Tobacco in England or Ireland), 
and to permit the uſe and removal of, tobacco, 
the growth of Scotland, into England, for a 
limited time, under certain reſtrictions. 

By this law the recited act was extended to 
Scotland; a report was to be made to the 
collector and comptroller of his majeſty's cuſ- 
toms for Scotland, of all tobacco either in poſ- 
ſeſſion, being the actual growth of that coun- 
try, or being then actually growing; and the 
like duties were impoſed which had been there- 
tofore laid upon American tobacco; ſuch to- 
bacco was prohibited from a removal into 
England by land, but was permitted to be con- 
veyed thither by water under certain reſtric- 
tions, the hogſheads being marked on the 
outſide with the words Scors Topacco. 

A penalty was annexed to the crime of al- 

tering the legal marks ang certificates ; and 
9705 bee 


feited. 


the planter for all ſuch his tobacco as, on ac- 
count of its inferior quality, or other defect, 


Scotland is farther north than England ! 


Tg 
* 
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tobacco removed otherwiſe than duly entered, 
marked, and certified, according to this act, 


together with the cattle and carriages which 
were uſed for its conveyance, became for- 


Duties were alſo to be paid upon this. to- 


| bacco without any diſcount ; the produce of 


ſuch duties was to be ſubſtituted in lieu of 


the ſuſpended duties upon American tobacco; 


nor was any drawback to be allowed on ex- 


E portation. | 


Under this act tbe cone of Scotland were 
encouraged in the experiment of planting to- 
bacco ; 'but through Various cauſes (ſome of 
which are perhaps better underſtood. in Virgi- 
nia than in England), this project ſeems to 
have failed of ſucceſs ; and the ſucceeding par- 

lament thought it adviſeable to paſs a law by 
which four pence per pound was allowed to 


was inſufficient to. ſupport the payment of 
duties. 


It is ſaid, alſo, that this buſineſs ultimately 
terminated in the uſe. of the public knife, as 
an inſtrument of diſpatch in maturing the 
crop: I am induced to think another reaſon 
merits a place in the agricultural regiſter— 


8 In 
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BJ the happy period of 1783, when the 
war between the two countries terminated, 
and a pacific diſpoſition preſented the olive 
branch of peace to the induſtry of commetce- 
and the independence of the American ſtates, 
the ſtars of a new people were diſplayed in 
the river Thames; an a& of amendment was 
paſſed for the better ſecuring of the duties 
ariſing upon the commerce of tobacco; the ſe- 
rious attention of the Britiſh nation became 
engaged in the nurture of its ancient traffic, 
and bid fair to repair the damages which an 
injured revenue had received from an unpro- 
fitable ſuſpenſion of the trade: it will be the 
office of the following pages to review the 


profitable reſult of this moſt favourable accom 
modation. 


A Stetch of the Commerce. of Tobacco between 
England and America, &c. from the Treaty 
of Peace 1783, to the preſent Year 1799. 


Thus far we have taken a review of the 
commerce of tobacco, in reſpect to England 
and America, from the earlieſt period to the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748; from that 
period to the commencement of the American 
war in 1775; and through that war to the 
peace of 1783; It remains to examine the 


ſtate of this commerce from the latter period 
2 | 
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up to the preſent time; which will leave but 
little of this hiſtory to be hereafter unfolded, 
from the earlieſt introduction of tobacco to 

the end of the eighteenth century. 
By comparing the imports and exports of 
the reſpective periods which I have ſtated, we 
may obtain a tolerable eſtimate of the quantity 
of tobacco which has been actually conſumed 
in Great Britain in the courſe of each year 
ſucceſſively ; and by comparing the three pe- 
riods of importation which exiſted in this 
kingdom antecedent to the American war, 
during that war, and ſince the return of a 
happy peace, we may be better able to learn 
and improve the true reciprocity of intereſt 
which ſubſiſts between the two countries 
through the medium of national commerce, 


The following ſtatement will exhibit the 
actual — from 178 3. to the preſent 


year 1799 * 


*The reader in this place will obſerve, that although the 
deficit of importation between the quantity of average im- 
ports before and after the American war is conſiderable, yet 
this is not a deficit in the trade of Britain to America ; be- 
cauſe much Britiſh capital is ſtationary in America, from | 
- whence Engliſh remittances are made into Hamburgh and 
other neutral ports. 


An 


rRoM 1748 To 1783. got 
An Account of the Quantity of. Tobacco imported 
into Great Britain in the following Years. 


Ib. = 
1783 19,579,581 1791 $52,517,738 
1784 43,492,302 1792 44,057,916 
1785 43,255,741 1793 24,957,034 
1786 45,379,795 1794 33,070,076 
1787 39,600,404 1795 22,576,212 
1788 48,831,232 1796 23,608,775 
1789 59,154,450 1797 20,633,870 
1790 57,575,923 1798 40,052,603 


| The peace between England and the United 
States of America took place in the year 1783, 
and it will be readily accounted for why the 
importation did not return immediately into 
its antient channel. In this year it amounted to 
the quantity of nineteen millions five hundred 
and ſeventy- nine thouſand five hundred and 
eighty- one pounds weight only; which left a de- 
ficit of 80,319,533 lb. the average importation, 
immediately preceding the war, being eſtimated 
at 99,899, t141b. From thence to the year 1793, 
including the nine years immediately follow- 
ing that of pacification, we find the imports 
amount to an annual average of 48,207, 278 5 
Ib. which wants, however, 51,691,8354 lb. 
| . PST, 
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per annum to equal the laſt three years of colo- 
nial commerce with that country. 

For five years immediately following the 
year 1792, we find that the average annual 
importation amounted to no more than 
26, 409, 193 Ib. of tobacco; but in the fol- 
lowing year, 1798, we find the importation 
of this article returning to the amount of 
40,052,603 lh. 

Now, if, as ſome conjecture, the mere cauſe 
of a fluctuating market had produced this ef- 
fet, we ſhould have diſcovered an exceſs of 
importation in ſome one year or other; inſtead 
of which there ſeems to be grounds to ſuſ- 
pect, that the depredation of French priva- 
teering has been more ſucceſsful than has been 
generally imagined; and that the tobacco 
trade partly regained its level in the laſt year 
the ſucceſs of naval victory. 

There is another circumſtance, however, 
which ſhould not only account for deficiencies 
of American tobacco, but which ſhould call 
the prudential conſiderations of commerce to 
anticipate the means of a ſuitable ſucceda- 
neum : the culture of tobacco in America has 
greatly given place to wheat and other ſtaples; 
nor does it, in any part, 1 __ wth the 

progreſs of * ation. 


9 *: 4 P * _ 4 ; 
d = 
f 
- — 
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If we may be permitted to notice the gene- 
ral ſtate of commerce, in theſe times of de- 
licate inveſtigation, we may obſerve that Mr. 


and 1 784 as follows. 


Ships cleared. Falue of Cargo. 
Tons Eng. Tons for. Total. & 


1783 795,669 157,969 953.638 13,851,671 | 


1784 846,355 113,064 939,419 14,171,375 
I mention this ſtatement becauſe we may 


happen to have a future occaſion to compare 


the relative proportion of the tobacco trade of 
theſe years; and, without commenting warmly 
upon the author's ſtatement concerning the 
United States, it gives me pleaſure to add his 
. acknowledgment, that the Engliſh nation pro- 
jted by the return of peace, in the compariſon 
which he has drawn between the exports and 
imports of the averaged years 1771, 1772, 


1773, and the firſt year after the * 


tory epoch, 1784. 

Exports to U. S. A. Imports from U. S. A. 
In 1771-2-3 C. 3,064,843 L. 1, 322, 532 
In 1784 43,359,864 L. 701, 189 


* Chalmers's Eſtimate (1794), p 


p- 145, 146, 147. 


+ As the Engliſh merchants continue their trade with 


America, it is fair to preſume theſe balances have been diſ- 


charged by remittances, unknown to Mr. Chalmers ; for 


commerce does not thrive upon bad debts. 


* 
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Chalmers * ſtates the outward trade of 1783 


Iam, 


N 1 
* —_ 
* 
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30 
I am, here, ſomewhat puzzled to analyſe * 


the heterogene of this gentleman's argument 
in ſtriking the balance of trade, for in one and 


the ſame paragraph * he flatters himſelf with 
having removed all cauſe for ſaying, that Eng- 
land has loft the American commerce by the in- 
dependence of the United States; and yet he 
laments the attempt of the latter to be great 
traders without great CAPITAL : I could wiſh 
this word were leſs indefinite, that I might 
better underſtand him. If he means to im- 
ply the idea of a paper circulation bottomed 
upon imaginary wealth in another perſon's 
cellar, it is certainly a Very Crazy foundation 
for a ſtructure of commercial ſecurity ; but it 
has been my misfortune to have heretofore ſup- 
poſed that a great extent of fertile region, and 
a rapid increaſe of agricultural production, 
fuch as the United States poſſeſs, were the 
moſt ſubſtantial corner-ſtones of the edifice 
called finance, which is the n of an ex- 
tenſive trade. 

In 1785 the tobacco merchants of London, 
Briſtol, and Glaſgow, petitioned parliament 
concerning the ſtate of this traffic; and, as 
the accuracy of commercial calculations affords 


* Chalmers's Eſtimate, 1784, p. 148, 


— 


> = 


7 


may, perhaps, rely on their ſtatements as ex- 


Commons, in ſtrong and explicit terms, that, 
during the proſperous ſtate of American com- 


merce (in, what the planters uſed to call, good 


_ times), that the imports of America into Great 
Britain, at prime coſt, amounted to£.1,500,000 


tobacco. As reaſons for encouraging this 
trade, they added, that the market of France 
afforded annually a ſale for twenty-five thou- 


not been able to obtain more from America, 
in the preceding year, than twelve hundred 


hogſheads, notwithſtanding that ſhe had made 
great exertions. - . _ 


Germany, which ſhe uſually ſupplied), could 


vend eighteen thouſand hogſheads per annum; 
but that ſne had only received five thouſand 
hogſheads from America in the preceding year; 
and that, thus, it appeared that both France 
and Holland were included in a direct export 
from America within the ſmall amount of fix. 
thouſand two hundred hogſheads of tobacco 


for the laſt year, while Great Britain E 


© 74 * 
wo ” 
* : * * 
Ef * 
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* the moſt fatisfaRory kind of information, we 


act; or, at leaſt, as the neareſt approximate to 
preciſion: they repreſented to the Houſe of 


per annum; of which J. 700, ooo conſiſted of 


fand hogſheads of tobacco; but that ſhe had 


That Holland (including the market af 5 


— * 1 
Ko 4 7; „ 0 s * 4 * * = 


* 2 


\ — % \ 


importecl above chirty thouſand - | hogfticads | 
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fſtom that country in the ſame period of time. 


The ſuperiority of Engliſh manufa@ures, the 
fuperior credit of her merchants, and the pre- 
dilection of the Americans for the ancient ha- 
bits of their commerce, were alſo urged; and 
the chancellor of the exchequer brought in a 
bill for the better ſecuring of the Duties upon To- 


baceo, contemplating to produce the 2 
effects which were deſired. 


He is ſaid, on introducing this bill, to linve 
declared, that, the revenue, then ari ing from 5 
that article, ſcarce exceeded one half of what the 
nett duty would be if it were pail an the whole 
quantity confumed in the kingdom. 
In 1786, a bill was paſſed to prevent the 
fraudulent removal of tobacco, &c. and, from 
an inveſtigation made in this year by the com- 
miſſioners of public accounts, we learn that 
the eſtabliſhment for the tobacco buſineſs © com- 
prchends che following offices. 


Regiſter general of | Fifth clerk 

tobacco |Clerks for the INE 
Chief clerk | 85 | tobacco buſineſs un- 
Second clerk © der the ooleckor in- 
Third clerk Ul ig va 8 
Fourth clerk | [Ditto for" ditto under 


TY 
* - 
, * - 
* * 
p 7 * . . 
, 0 
0 4 «< 
2 A . 
ou 4 1 
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the comptroller in- 


Viewer and examiner| 


inwards and oa 


Wards 3 
Inſpector and ſurveyor 
of the tobacco burn- 
ing ga 
Tobacco cooper © | 
Tobacco locker, exa- 


miner of manufac-| 


1 
wards and outwards 


for 1 the 
burning ground . 
Watchmen * la- 
labourers the 
burning . | 
Bargemen to convey 
tobacco to the kiln 
Superintendant of the 
tobacco lockers 
Seven tobacco lockers 
befides H. ſtone 


tured tobacco, and 
The total amount 


| 


of this eſtablimme nit 


1 the following items; and is as 


follows. 


Salaries and allowances from | 


the crown, for ſelves, 


and ckrks 


Payments bs the an or 


other officers to the deputies and 


— 


89 5... & 


clerks , 


Amount of 8 other 1 | 


ances; and . gratuities, 
of ſhares of ſeizures 


- Groſs produce of the employ: 


| ments. = . . 


> OL, ' 


19 


1 


12 


29 for taxes 


deputies, 
. . 1892 . Or 0 
. ...a& 12 © 
excluſive | Ss 
: 7 209 19 © 
nn se 
„„ „„ 


2 Payments 
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4. „ 4 
- Payments to the ſuperanmua- ate > 


tion funds „ 


— 


Payments to * and 
T7000 © as 3 
Nett produce of employments 1885 16 10 


In the year 1790, the buſineſs of the to- 
bacco manufactures was conſiderably inveſti- 
gated before parliament, but as theſe inquiries 
* are only collaterally connected with commerce, 
3 1 ſhall, in this place, paſs them o rr. 
The importation of tobacco, or, rather the 
conſequent productions of public revenue which 
aroſe from the importation of this article, 
from the fifth of January 1793; to the fifth of 
January 1797, yielded the following ſums, 


annually, ſubject to the payment of bounties 
and management, viz. 2 
B 


ip For 1793 P 
246 

6 

0 


TTV 
—_ 252,453 11 
Produce of condemned tobacco. * 


For „ UU 
| 1794 565404 3 
4 A 1795 6. 2309 1 © SE 2p g85 


. i. 85 3 5,871 1 "4 


— wu. A. 


en 989,290 1 I 5 3. 


7 2 x 
I” EZ 1 7 


4 CT & 
. 


on tobacco and ſnuff, which was paid into the 
exchequer (as extracted from the general ac- 


five, was as follows : : 


| For the year ended January 5, 1794 297,128 


" 


- 


— 2 4 | 8 
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The nett produce of the duties of exciſe up- 


count), from the fixth of January 1793, to 
the fifth of J anuary 1797, both days inclu- 


"I 


IO.  . .* . Þ 19906 a1,10K 
Ditto. . . . . '. 1796 359,202 
2 33 5,048 


1,308,483 
Duties upon tobacco commencing 


7 1998. . --*- 156,515 
Total 1,464,998 


— — 


The payments into . 223 during N 

the ſame . on the part of Scotland, 

were, 

For the year ended January 57 1 794 Gove 
i - .. -. --.- - 105 3300 

A = 1796 37,000 

o 1797 . $900 


— 


Total 144,000 


v — — 


The tax upon tobacco, provided for defray- 
PD ER ing 
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ing the increaſed” charge of the public debt 
from ee 6, 2798, to danyary 5. 2797, 
amounted to 4 164,018. * 

The duties impoſed en tobacco and muff | 
by the 36th George III. commenced Decem- 
ber 7, 1795; and the firſt payment into the 

exchequer was made January 7, 1797. The 
actual receipt at the exchequer from January 
5, 1797, to March 7, 1797, (ſo far as the ſame 
could be made out) was . 27, 90 *. 

The quantity of tobacco delivered: out for 
home conſumption, at the ſeveral ports of 

Great Britain, in four years preceding January 


5, 1797, with the amount of the groſs and nett 
duties of cuſtoms collected thereon, was as fol- 


lows. 


Ves Quantity Groſs Duties Nett Duties 

1b. 4.4 £. s. d. 
1793 10,015,603 250,008 10 213,367 9 3 
1794 10, 848,087 271,201 86 241,889 136 
1795. 12,397,910 301,451 13 6 266,360 166 
1796 11,490,446 287,252 110 252,453 11 0 


— —— 


Total 44,752,046 1 110,13 14 0 Q 974,071 10 3 


—— — — RY 
— — = — — — — 
4 


The ſelect committee on finance, in their 


„The tax impoſed upon tobacco in 1796, paid into the 
exchequer, between January 5 and April 5, 1797, the 
actual ſum of J. 39, 511. 


fourth 
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fourth report to the houſe of commons in 179 . 
auction the practice of warehquſing and bond 
ing goods imported, by the national experience, 
in reſpect to tobacco, in the following terms. 
„ Your committee cannot conclude their | 
report upon this important branch of the re- 
venue, without ſubmitting to the conſidera- 
tion of the houſe, a meaſure recommended by . 
the higheſt authority in matters of commercial 
policy *, and ſapported by ſtrong. teſtimony, 

derived from an enlightened and extenſive ob- 
ſervation of practical details. It is conceived 
that the produce of the cuſtoms / might be 
greatly increaſed (and the charges of manage- 
ment diminiſhed, if not poſitively, yet compa» 
ratively, by the increaſe of income), if means 
FS could be found for adopting the ſyſtem of ware · 
houſing goods imported, and bonding the du- 
ties, without actually levying them till the 
goods are taken out for home conſumption. 
That the application of this principle i is juſti- 
hed by the preſent uſage, 1z.the caſe of tobacco; 
and that all the moſt important advantages of 
the ſame general plan might be obtained by 
extending the practice to a very ſew of the 


G5 ngen ae 7 


3 Wealth of Nations, Val. III. Book, in. Film 2; ; and 
| Appendix * 3.) of their * | | en 
414 largeſt 


/ 
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largeſt articles of importation. | * The: polley 
of ſuch a meaſure, carried even to a wider ex- 
tent, has been certainly ſanttioned by the ableft 
writings ; and your committee are now war- 
ranted by the official opinion of the inf pector 
| general of the commerce of the empire, 'in 
recommending its limited execution, as /afe _ 


for the revenue, and as likely to be produtiive of 


uy great national advantages. 


The tobacco warehouſe eſtabliſhment, for 


the port of London, in reſpe& to exciſe, con- 
tained, in the year 1797, thirteen officers, 
whoſe falaries amounted to L. 1,143, fees 
L. I. 15. other emoluments L.4 4 ; total emo- 
lament L. 1,148. 19. o; nett emoluments 
L. 1, 113. 7. 6: theſe are eſtimated as an in- 
creaſe of thirteen officers, whoſe ſalaries 
amount to J. 1, 143 +. 
The value of tobacco imported for the half 


years ending January 5, 1797, July 5, 1797, 


and January 5, 1798, was as follows. 
- Half year 7 January 5» 1797 L.1 38, 669 

Ditto. . Julys, 1797 151,544 
E Ditto bs - January 5» 1798 155-695 


red to. 


in the Appendix to this work. 


* . 


* The committee cite the authorities . before refer- 


+ See fifth Rep. Cam. Fin: FAY | for pargculan, need 


: 
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So The nett payment into the eavhequer of 
the produce of duties upon tobacco (ſubject to 
payment of bounties, management, c.), in 
the four quarters ending in October 1798, 8 
L. 273,165. 5. 0 — =o 

The average annual duties ariſing D to- 
bacco imported into Ireland ®, and collected 
thereon, for three years preceding March 25, 
1798, amounted to C. 144. 199. 

The ſame duties upon tobacco of the United | 


States, imported and exported, amounted. to 
the ſum of C. 38, 929. 19. 2. 

Under the head of permanent taxes, for the 
gear 1796, the produce of duties upon to- 
bacco ending January 5, 1798, amounted to 
£.168,255. 
The ſhips laden (or chiefly 100 with een 
which (according to the Jerquer's books) ar- 1 
- rived in London annually from America, from | 
the year 1792 to 1798, both years incluſive, 
were as follow, viz. 


THE END OF THIS CENTURY. 


% 


"1792 84 ſhips 1796 88 ſhips 


1794 56 ditto | 1798 72 ditto 
3598 530. 0. 3 


* | See lard Auckland' ſpeech on the union ae N 
Ne. 6) April Fes 179% © — | 


% 
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Mr. Irving, inſpector general of the exports 
and imports of Great Britain, on his examina- 
tion before a committee of the houſe of com- 
mons, touching the improvement of the port 
of London, on the iſt of July, 1799, gives it 

his .opmion, that it would be eligible to 

warchouſe tobacco (as an article vhich he enu- 
merates among others), at Wapping, or the 
Ile of Dogs; leaving the proprietors their 
choice. He ſtates objections to the king's 
 warchouſes upon Tower-hill ; becauſe, inſtead 
of being landed directly from the veſſet on the 
quays or wharfs, and rolled from thence into 
the adjacent warehouſes, as the caſe would be 
if it were diſcharged in the docks, it is brought 
up from ſhips moored about a quarter of a 
mite below the Tower in lighters, landed on 
the legal quays, and from thence conveyed in 
earts, at the expence of one ſhilling and four- 
pence per hogſhead, to the kung > warehouſes 
on Tower-hill. 

The ſame trouble, and a: ho Git ex- 
pence, is ſaid to attach to exportation ; and 
this 1s conſidered to be, chiefly, a depot ar- 
| ae: the quantity uſed for home conſump- 

tion being ſmall in proportion to what 1 is re- 

exported. | 
Tobacco and rice are allowed to aum two 
. | | ' _ conſiderable 
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conſiderable articles of the imports of Great 


Britain; both theſe are eſteemed proper ſub- 


Jects for the warghouſing ſyſtem ;, and as the 


proportion of rice from Virginia, or Maryland, 


or of tobacco from Carolina, or Georgia, is 
likely to be very inconſiderable in compariſon, 
there does not appear to be any material reaſon 


to ſeparate them far apart. 
From what has been ſaid, and the foregoing 
details, it will be readily ſeen that it is of great 


importance to the Britiſh nation to ſtand well 


with the tobacco ſtates of America. I hope 
hereafter to have a better opportunity of en- 
larging upon theſe ſubjects. I ſhall only, at 
preſent, add a few points which have been 
paſſed over, from the higheſt authority of the 
Britiſh government. 

The quantity of tobacco imported from 


America in 1791, was 14,119,636 Ib. of the 


value of £.588,318. In the year 1792- the 
quantity” of tobacco imported into great Bri- 
tain, from America, was 22,427,124 Ib. of 


the value of J. 934, 403. For the year 1798, 


the importation of tobacco is Hated at the ſame 
quantity with the year 1791 *, viz. 1 41 19,636 
Ib. which ſeems to be ſomewhat extraordinary. 


' \ 
x 


ment of the Port of London, #799, p. 119. 
14745 Under 


— P 2 — 22 ͤ3• 


* See ſecond Report of the Committee on the Improve» | 


| 
ö 


4 


--. 
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Under the exiſting laws *, tobacco is ware- 

N houſed on importation without payment of 
any exciſe duty; and may be taken out again 
for exportation free of any exciſe duty, or 
with a . drawback thereof. But it is com- 
plained of, that tobacco is among the articles 
which are permitted to remain longer in the 


warehouſe than 1 mn conſiſtent with the ſafety of 
the revenue. 


- ® See ſecond Report of the Committee on the Improve- 
ment of the Port of London, 1799, p- 121. 
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* 


An Account of what Increaſe or Diino has 
talen place fince 1782, in the Number, or in 
"the Amount of the Salaries, concernin g. Tobacco, 
in the Office of Cusroms for London and the 
out Ports, extracted from Appendix (G 1 J 
*. Rep. Sel. Com. on FRE, th 1797. 


— 


| For the Port of © Linda. N 


Six of the landing waiters and deputy king's 
waiters are appointed by rotation to the to- 
bacco department, for a certain time, during 
which they have an additional C. 100 per an- 


num each, amounting to fix hundred pounds 


per annum, by an order of the board, MI 
5, 1786. 


The office of regiſter general of tobacco is- 


aboliſhed, and one of the clerks thereof is al- 
lowed 15 5 5 per annum for life. The reduc- 
tion of officers, and ſaving of ſalaries, Which 
refult from this meaſure ; are as follow. 


86227 


— 0 


Dacdes 


* 


2 — — — 


. 
"4 | KB. f 
_— 
„ 1 
—_—_—— %* 4 


yeyor, ditto 1 350 Ditto 
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R Officers, 
Regiſter general of tobacco 1 
Clerks to ditto . . . ; 


Bargeman for conveying” lac 
maged tobacco from the quays to 
r ERIN 
Clerks for the lad toblieco 
buſineſs under the colle&tor . . 
Clerks for the inland tobacco 
buſineſs under the cormptroller 
Superintendant of the tobacco 
c 
Tobacco cooper 
Vicwer and examiner of to- 
__ 1 


* 


I 
| 5 gs” 
The annual ſaving is 14 . 1065 


5 | 


1 
2 


. = 
© 
Ll 


*\v*\\ ;\ 


I 
I 


The increaſe gf officers, of ſalary, the time, 
authority, and tenure of appointments, antro- 


duced, are as follow. 


Officers, Salary, Date of appointment. 
Princ; pal ſurveyor 


in the tobacco de- 
partment. . 1 . 400 March 28, 2787 Treafary dar. plea. 


Ditto 


Comptrolling ſur- 


Warehouſe keeper 


of the tobacco de- 


partment . > 3 200 Ditto : 


Firſt clerk of the to- 


he, 


| Ditto 


bacco department $2 Ain 06: 1787 Boandsdin Ditto 


Ditto 


Authority. Tenure 


- 


Ditto 


8 
. * _ 
* 


Second 


1 


-  . Officers, Sey. Date of appointment. As | 
$econd department I 5 50 May 5, 1786 Boards Ord. Ditto 
4 _ TOTES 
houſes, each C. 3% 2 100 . | 

Three locker? & 
Three landing officers | Theſe are allowed. each one ſhil- 


Four ſtationꝭd guard ling per day when employed, in ad- 
at the tobacco  wate- | dition uo their pry = preferable 
houſes _ 4 J Cweighers. 7 

A tide waiter for | 
acting as inſpector of | _ | 
the tobacco water 64 July 14, 786 Board'sOrd. Ditto 
% Jan 22, 1793 Board's Min. Ditto 


Three additional 

tide ſurveyors, for 

acting in the tobacco 2 
department 63; 10 July 14, 1786 Board's Ord, Ditto 
Meſſenger in the | DP 2 
tobacco department 1 40 July 23, 1789 Board's Min, Ditto 


0 


The annual in- 
creaſe is | 8 £.1424 0 


— 


ep Os. 
An officer for takiflg care of the damaged 
tobacco, &c. diſcontinued, by which reduc- 


tion there is a favi ing of one xr; and . 49 


falary +. 


Appointer of tobacco weighers for the port 


of London, his Fry increaſed ” 979 © + "i 


* Eatradted as above frota 1. fourth Rep. Select Com. 


on Finance, 1797. Appendix (G f.). 
+ See fourth Rep. Com. Fin, p. 94. —Appendix, (G1.) 


March 13, and April 9, 1795» 


5 See fourth Rep Com. Fin. 17972 p. 94, Appendix (G 1.) 
Afliſtant 


v4” 


_— 


. 


any EN PIX. : 


; | Afliſtant to the ſearchers for deteQing g Kaul 
in manufacturin 8 tobacco, &. diſcontinued, | 
by ** there 1s ſaved one officer, and £: 80 
falary “. 
Allowance to the collector at Whitchaven 
for a tobacco clerk, increaſed one officer, L. 40, 
March 27, 1787, by order of the board +. 


At Liverpool. 
Aſſiſtant warehouſe keeper. for tobacco, one 
officer and £.100 ſalary, November 3, 1786, 
board's order. | 
Two landing waiters ke; in che to- 
bacco warehouſes in lieu of fees, each £.80, 
two officers, and . 160 ſalary, November 3, 
1786, September 7, 1790, board's order. 
Two weighing porters employed in the 
ſame department, in lieu of fees ſix pence per 
day, two officers and J. 15. 12. alen, June 
27, 1788, board's order g. 


The poundage upon ſeizures is now (though 
not formerly) extended to tobacco ; upon which 
it is allowed to the officers of the cuſtoms Y. 


© See fourth Rep. Com. Fin. 1997, p. 94, Appendix (G 1.) 
y + Ibid. p. 104. T Ibid. p. 106. 
8 See examination of John Dally, Eſq. taken May 24, 
1797. — Fourth Rep. Com. Fin. 1797, p. 111. 


ied B. See examination of William Cooper, * touch- 
ing 


* 


APPENDIX. 


r of the cuſtan laws. Four 
Rep. Com. Fin. 1797, Appendix, (L 2.) p. 138. 


It does not appear that thexe is any collection of the exciſe 
laws printed and fold for public uſe ; but there is a collection 
of all the ſtatutes paſſed pręvious to the 33d of George III. 
printed for the uſe of the cffice, with a. complete analyſis 
of their contents. The committee ſee no reaſon * this 
ſhould not be publiſhed unreſerveilly. 

Q. Would the ſyſtem of warehouſing goods in — 
imported upon principles ſimilar to that of tobacco, be pro- 
duCtive of any eſſential benefit to the trade and rerenues of 
the country? 

See Mr. Irving's anſwer to mis queſtion, fourth * 
Com. Fin. 1797» Appendix (L 3)ap- 140. 
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The duty of the ſurveyor is to ſuperintend 
the officers of this department; to compare the 


accounts · of exciſe duties paid for tobacco and 
ſnuff, and take charge of ſeizures thereof. 
The chief warehouſe keepers keep account of 


goods brought in and ſent out, and of duties 


paid to the collector at the port; and they 


grant permits, and make out a weekly voucher 


of ſuch duties. The warehouſe keepers attend 
the weighing of tobacco and ſnuff inwards and 
outwards, and take account of the weights. 


The lockers attend the ſtowing away, and the 


delivery of the goods. And the porter watches 


the gate, lights the fires, and cleans the rooms 


in which the officers of this revenue perform 
their buſineſs. 
Since 1782, this eſtabliſhment has been 


made, in conſequence of the placing tobacco 


and ſnuff under ſurvey of the officers of the 


exciſe. It having been lately reported to the 
board, that from a change of the mode in 


which the American merchants conduct their 


| buſineſs, a much leſs quantity of tobacco is 
imported for exportation than formerly. It is 
now in contemplation to drop two warehouſe 


keepers, by u hich there will be a ſaving to the 


revenue of Fo 158. a year. 3 
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ties payable "upon Ti baoco in Ghia "Britain, 
6 x 1799. Referred to in p. 225. 05 


« Tobacco * may be imported-on paying the 
ſame duties of cuſtoms and exciſe, as when- 
imported by Britiſh ſubjects from Britiſh plan- 
tations in America; and ſnuff, upon payment 
of the ſame duties as ſnuff, the manufacture 
af Europe, when imported from Europe; to- 
bacco and ſnuff paying alſo the countervailiug 

duties , when imported in American ſhips“ 
| According to Maſcall's Tables, p. 112, To- 
HBacco, now (1799), if regularly. imported, en- 
tered, landed, and warehouſed, is to ph: free 
from duty. 
It is nevertheleſs to be ed that to- 
bacco and ſnuff cannot be imported in leſs 
caſks than 450 lb. nett weight, except it be 
in ſmall quantities for ſhips' uſe, not exceeding 
five pounds per man, and in veſſels of one 
hundred and twenty tons burden or upwards. 
0 Theſe are limited to the ports of London, Briſ- 
= -: — Liverpool, Lancaſter, Cowes, Falmouth, 
3 Whitebaven, Hull, Glaſgow, Greenock, Leich, 2 


* Steel's Tables, p. 2. 

+ Countervailing duties are certain additional daties im- 

poſed upon importations from the United States in American 
thips, 

: r 


and 


and: Newoattle: upon Tyne ; but ſuch: Highs 
laden wholly with tobacco, may go into Cowes” 
or Falmouth, and Wait fourteen * in hoe 
Ports, for orders... 

Tobacco, which is 4. from the king ge 

warchouſes for home conſumption, muſt pay 
the following duties, viz. 
Tobacco of tlie growth, production, or ma- 
nufaQure of Spain or Portugal, or their domi- 
nions, muſt pay one ſhilling and ſix pence per 
pound weight for conſolidated cuſtoms, and 
_ eighteen twentieths of a penny per pound 
weight for duties of 1 796. For convoy duty two 
ſhilings and ſix pence per hundred . 
and for exciſe three thillngs. 

Tobacco of the growth or production of the 
United States of America, when imported in 
an American ſhip, muſt pay ſix pence per 
pound weight conſolidated cuſtoms, and 1s al- 
lowed fix pence per pound weight drawback ;' 7 
it alſo pays ſix-twentieth parts of a penny per 
pound weight duty of 1796. For every hun- 
dred pounds weight: it pays alſo one ſhilling, 
and fix. pence countervailing duties; convoy 
duty two fhillings andfix pence; and o one Wal- 
ling and one penny exciſe. 3 | 

Fobaceo of the Uifited States, or Britiſh- 


plantations, when imported in a Britiſh built. 
5 N wy 


* 
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ſhip; muſt pay fix pence per pound weight 
_ conſolidated cuſtoms,  ſix-twentieth parts of a 
penny per pound weight duty of 1796; two Ü] 
ſhillings and fix pence per hundred pounds 
weight convoy; 'and one — and one 
penny exciſe. — FFYY 
Tobacco of elend pays ſix pence per 95806 
weight conſolidated ouſtoms ; ſix-twentieth 
parts of a penny per pound weight duty of 
1796 ; and one * and one penny exciſe. 


An Account of the Value r WY ITY 
all Exports from, Great Britain, for twelve 
Tears preceding n 5, 1799. 


 _ 


F == 


; alue of Jade heck value of Imports from IF 
Years five of the Eaſt Indi the Eaſt Indies and} Total Value imported. | 


and China. China. 


| — — 


—— 


17870 4373156 15 7 3430000 0 6117804024 16 1 
1788 14573290 17 9 34538 97 3 5118027188 1 2 
1789 14401954 2 1 517821102 10 7 
1790 15981015 14 319130886 5 3 
170115971069 | 3098713 13 019669782 13 
179-|16957810 17 3 9 4 19059358 6 
1793 15757093 ö 2 10119256717 9 
179417830418 1 522288894 5 
(1795|10976179. | 8 322736889 9 11 
1796 — | 18 9023187319 18 5 
17971 —.— 62 9 021013956 17 5 
1798 2025 285 | F 8 


5 = 4 
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* * #1 f . 7 
Years. | Value of Britith A bY: of foreign 7 Total Value of | 


I n 


4 — — — — — — 
1787 12054224 by 7 59 | 5 7 
1788012724612 7 1747406 7 7 

1 [1789113779596 2 5119340548 16 11 
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N. B. The declared value is fuppoſed to ex- 

ceed the rate of value in the inſpector gene- 
ral's books about 71 per cent. Y, 

The account of the imports from in for 
the laſt year (1 798) could not be obtained in 
time for inſertion. 

In the ſummer of vn: che ashes of 
tobacco at certain wareliouſes in the towen of 
Peterſburgh in Virginia, are ſaid to have been 
ſuſpected of making uſe of tobacco, depoſited 
in theſe public. warehouſes, to anſwer their 9 
own occaſions. This ſuſpicion brought about 


an inveſtigation, in the month of November 
5 


* 


a _ end. 2 
| of the * year, whereby the defifiency was 
aſcertained to be about oM hundred hog fheads. 
It is ſuppoſed that there was a deficiency of 
this nature as early as 1794; but the inſpec- 
tors had it in their power to ſubſtitute tobacco 
fraudulently, in order to cover their feheme, 
by ſelling returned notes, and ſuing them a 
fecond time* into the world as the medium of 
circulation in this extraordinary ſpecies of pe- 
* culation. They not only thus « re- iſſued the 
notes which ſhould have been officially cau- 
celled, but are faid to have iſſued falſe notes 
upon a fimilar baſis, and to have hegn detected 
in both inſtanccs. 

The inſpectors endeavoured (as I am in- 
formed) to charge the merchants with this 
malfcaſance; and the merchants, on the other 
hand, combined to detect a miſdemeanour fo 
injurious to the reputation of commerce, and 
tending to implicate themſelves in the iſſue of 
this weak and impracticable ſubterſuge. Fi- 
nally, the [guilt was aſcertained; the inſpec- 
tors are ſaid to have either conniyed at, or 
acted in the premiſes both perſonally and by 
the help of others; and the deficiency Was 
. upon one or more of 5 agents of 


j 


* ge page 86. Res 
| the 
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the publie trade; who appeared to Wave re-ſold 
the notes after the ſubje& matter of their re- 
ſponſibility had been ſhipped. | 
The legiſlature were now petitioned, unſuc- 
ceſsfully, by the parties who had been de- 


|  teived; and the latter were ultimately driven 


to an action at law againſt the ſtate, which 
I underſtand to be yet undetermined #. 
Immediately after this petition of the ſuf- 
. ferers was rejected, an act of the legiſlature 
was paſſed for the amendment of the tobacco 
laws; and commiſſioners were appointed to 
examine the inſpectors books from time to 
time, to take inventories of the tobacco in the 
warehouſes, to adjuſt the weights, &c. Theſe 
commiſſioners have now a conſiderable controul 
over the inſpectors in all neceflary inſtances ; 
but they have no power to reſtrain . or direct 
them in regard to paſſing or refuſing the crop. 
There. are fix commiſſionets, now in office, 
who officiate for the inſpections at Peterſ- 
burgh: and they are faid to have been already 
of very great ſervice to the trade. 
I am happy to learn, arid think it my duty 
to add to this recital, the exculpation of the 
ſenior inſpector, who, I am informed, ap- 


* See page 72. 
_” 


peared 


— 


peared to be innocent as to the crime, and no 


what might be aſcribable-to an overſight; or, 
. perhaps, to an unſuſpecting confidence i in | his 


* * 
* 
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farther blameable as to the. permiſſion of it than 


fellows in office. 


hy, 


THE END. - 
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